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PREFACE. 


When  the  justly  celebrated  “Bottle  ”  of  George  Cruikshank  first  made  its  ap« 
pearance,  the  author  of  the  following  pages  conceived,  that  if  a  tale  were  written 
embodying  the  moral  lesson  conveyed  by  the  artist,  he  would  be  aiding  in  the  great 
and  good  cause  which  had  prompted  the  designer  of  these  well  known  plates. 
That  he  ha.«i  succeeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  he  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  _from  the  best  authority,  and  as  the  work  has  met 
with  a  circulation  unprecedented  even  in  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lesson  inculcated  has  not  been  taught  in  vain.  The 
writer,  then,  has  the  high  gratification  of  feeling  that  his  labours  have  tended  to 
check  an  evil  that  has  brought  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  ruin. 

As  the  “  Bottle  ”  was  intended  to  show  the  horrors  consequent  upon  intempe¬ 
rance,  so  was  its  sequel  the  “Pledge”  written  to  teach  the  erring  that  a  life  of  sobriety 
and  honour  fails  not  to  meet  with  its  just  reward.  The  last  named  work,  like  its 
predecessor,  has  found  a  circulation  exceeding  even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
writer;  and  thus  thousands  of  persons  have  been  brought  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
monster  vice  that  has  tended  to  so  great  an  extent  to  demoralize  the  age.  Thus 
encouraged  in  his  labours  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men>  the  publisher  has  made 
arrangements  to  produce  a  series  of  works,  having  for  their  object  the  bettering  the 
condition  of  all  classes  by  showing  the  hideousness  of  vice  in  contrast  with  the  happi- 
hess  that  attends  the  upright  man. 
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MARLOW,  HAYING  TAKEN  THE  PLEDGE,  SOLICITS  WORK  FROM  HIS  FORMER  MASTER, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MATILOW  TAKES  THE  PLEDGE,  OBTAHSTS 

THE  CONEIDENCE  OE  HIS  EOHMEE, 

MASTER,  AND  IS  RECEIVED  BACK  INTO 

HIS  EMPLOY. 

When  once  a  man  has  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  world  it  is 
long — very  long  before  he  can  regain  his 
lost  position.  People  still  doubt  him — 
think  he  is  only  penitent  because  he  has 
been  made  to  suffer  for  his  follies,  and 
believe  in  their  own  minds  that  if  he  had 
the  same  opportunity  given  him,  he 
would  run  a  similar  round  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  to  that  which  had  led  to  his  ruin. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Erederick  Mar¬ 
low,  who,  though  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  determination  to  become  sober  and 
industrious,  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  employment  from  those  who  had 
been  obliged  to  discharge  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  intemperate  habits.  Jt  is 
true  he  had  never  forfeited  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  honesty,  but  those  he  applied 
to  argued  within  themselves  that 
drmikenness  leads  to  all  other  vices,  and 
he  was  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  re¬ 
formed  habits,  doomed  to  pass  month 
after  month  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
poverty.  As  far  as  he  was  himself  con¬ 
cerned  he  could  have  endured  aU  this 
without  a  murmur  as  the  just  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  misdeeds ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  was  a  wife  and  family 
to  suffer  with  him  and  often  did  his 
heart  bleed  when  he  saw  the  resignation 
with  which  th^  passed  day  after  day, 
with  barely  sufficient  food  to  keep  life 
and  soul  together.  He  could  sometimes 
weep  for  them  in  secret,  but  alas  !  tears 
were  unavailing  when  there  was  not  one 
being  in  the  world  who  would  put  forth 
a  hand  to  rescue  them  from  the  hard 
pressure  of  want. 

Mary  Marlow,  the  patient,  enduring, 
wife,  was  not  one  of  those  who  siiJs; 
under  misfortune.  She  was  possessed  of 
a  heart  and  soul  superior  to  most  people, 
and  anxious  only  for  her  husband  and 
children  she  complained  not  of  her  own 
privations  lest  she  should  add  to  the 
misery  which  was  already  almost  too 
great  for  endurance.  She  was  still  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  future,  and  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  that  shrouded  their  present  pro¬ 
spects,  looked  forward  with  a  firm  re¬ 


liance  to  a  period  when  fortune  would 
once  more  smile  upon  them.  Her, 
hnsband  was  now  thoroughly  reformed 
from  all  his  former  idle  and  vicious 
habits ;  in  his  own  mind  he  had  resolved 
never  again  to  drink  anything  that  was 
intoxicating ;  yet  for  all  that  he  remained 
without  employment,  because  people  were 
distrustful  of  his  resolution. 

His  sharp-witted  wife  readily  perceived 
the  cause,  and  most  earnestly  did  she 
urge  him  to  join  a  Temperance  Society, 
and  take  the  pledge.  That  step,  she 
argued,  would  give  people  confidence  in 
his  futime  conduct,  though  they  would 
not  trust  him  wliilst  they  had  merely  his 
own  bare  word  to  depend  upon.  It  is 
strange  that  Marlow  should  have 
neglected  this  advice  so  long.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  by 
those  who  had  formerly  heard  him 
speak  of  such  societies  with  derision ;  or 
it  may  be  that  he  was  averse  to  doing 
anything  which  might  argue  a  want  of 
reliance  on  himself.  Be  the  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  what  it  may,  he  delayed  taking  her 
advice  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  not 
tfil  they  were  driven  to  the  very  verge  of 
starvation  that  he  promised  no  longer  to 
postpone  an  act  which  he  began  to  see 
might  rescue  them  from  the  state  of 
misery  and  destitution  into  which  they 
had  fallen. 

And  that  same  night  did  Erederick 
Marlow  keep  his  word.  He  became  a 
member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  took 
the  pledge,  and  resolved  to  become  a 
good  example  to  others.  Now  this  act 
may  appear  unnecessary  for  a  man  who 
had  already  conquered  the  evil  habit  of 
drinking.  In  his  case,  however,  it  was 
not  so,  for  something  was  required  by 
way  of  surety  that  he  would  never  re¬ 
lapse  into  his  former  ways,  and  nothing 
could  he  have  done  so  feectually  to  serve 
that  purpose  as  to  bind  himself  by  a 
solemn  pledge  to  drink  no  more  intoxi^ 
eating  liquors.  That  night  he  returned 
home  a  happier  man  than  he  had  been  for 
a  long  time  previously. 

“Well  Mary,”  he  said,  on  presenting 
himself  before  her ;  “  at  length  I’ve 
taken  your  advice  and  joined  the  gallant 
band  that  are  making  war  against  the 
greatest  enemy  of  mankind.  I  am  now 
thoroughly  a  teetotaler,  and  from  this  time 
I  hope  to  date  the  return  of  those  happy 
days  that  you  and  I  have  spent  together. 
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Plenty  will  again  enter  our  house,  and 
instead  of  seeing  my  wife  and  children 
starving  and  in  rags,  I  shall  behold  them 
with  smiling  faces,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
happy  change  tliat  has  taken  place.” 

“And  now,”  she  said,  “you  will  be 
able  to  ask  for  employment  with  some 
confidence.” 

“Aye  that  I  shall,”  exclaimed  her 
husband.  “To-morrow,  I’ll  go  and  see 
Mr.  Bellamy,  my  old  master;  he  has 
always  spoken  kindly  to  me,  and  when 
he  hears  what  I’ve  done,  there’s  no  doubt 
he  wfil  give  me  hopes  of  being  taken 
again  into  his  house,” 

“But  will  he  do  so  at  once?”  asked 
Mary. 

“  I  think  it  very  Likely  he  will,  for  he 
has  lately  discharged  one  of  his  men, 
and  as  the  vacancy  has  not  yet  been  filled 
up,  I  mean  to  ask  him  boldly  for  it.” 

“  Then  perhaps  he’ll  take  you  on  im¬ 
mediately  ?” 

“  If  it’s  done  at  all  there’ll  be  no  delay 
about  it  my  dear,”  exclaimed  Marlow. 
“  Some  one  is  wanted  to  do  the  work, 
and  if  I  only  manage  to  get  into  that 
house  again  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine 
if  ever  I  leave  it.” 

“  And  by  good  conduct  you  may  per- 
hap  have  a  rise  if  there  should  happen 
to  oe  an  opportunity.” 

“To  be  sure  I  may,”  answered  her 
husband.  “  One  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  part¬ 
ners  held  a  very  humble  situation  there 
a  few  years  ago,  but  he  was  an  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious  fellow,  so  he  got 
up  by  degrees ;  walked  over  the  heads  of 
other  people,  and  is  now  one  of  their 
masters.” 

“Well  husband,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marlow,  “  I  dont  expect  that  will  ever 
be  your  good  fortune,  but  at  any  rate 
there’s  no  harm  in  trying  to  make  the 
best  we  can  of  it.  If  you  are  taken  into 
employ  there’ll  be  regular  wages  to  look 
forward  to  every  Saturday  night,  and 
our  poor  children  will  be  better  clothed 
and  fed  than  they  have  been  for  a  long, 
long  time  past.  And  they’U  have  some 
education  given  them  too,and  that’s  per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
poor  things  who  have  got  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.” 

“  Aye,  aye,  Mary,”  he  replied,  “  they 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  if  I  do 
but  succeed  in  my  application  to  Air. 
Bellamy.  The  first  thing  shall  be  to 
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make  you  and  the  young  ones  look  a  little 
decent.  You  shall  no  longer  be  seen 
crawling  about  in  rags  and  tatters,  and 
afraid'  of  showing  yourself  in  the  public 
streets  for  fear  of  being  seen  by  any  of 
your  old  friends.  No,  no,  aU.  that  sort 
of  thing  shall  soon  be  at  an  end,  and — ” 

“My  dear  husband,”  interrupted  his 
wife,  smiling  at  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  spoke ;  “  don’t  you  think  you 
are  reckoning  upon  our  good  fortune  a 
little  too  soon  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be,”  he  replied,  “  but 
I  feel  certain  a  great  change  for  the 
better  is  speedily  about  to  take  place,  so 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  built  a  few 
castles  in  the  air.  In  my  own  fancy,  I 
see  you  looking  as  you  did  before  trouble 
overtook  us;  the  children,  too,  poor 
things,  will  be  well  clothed,  w’ell  fed,  and 
well  looked  after,  so  that  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  ease  and  comfort.” 

“Not  without  work  though,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mary. 

“  No,”  answered  Marlow,  “  they 
should  be  brought  up  to  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  even  if  I  had  a  large  fortune  to 
divide  among  them.  As  it  is  however,  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  leave,  and  they 
must  therefore  m^e  up  their  minds  to 
labour.” 

“That  they  are  both  anxious  to  do, 
Frederick.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  exclaimed 
Marlow,  “  for  if  they  set  to  at  it  wth 
good  hearts,  they’ll  never  think  it  any 
misfortune  to  earn  their  own  living  by 
honest  labour.  Little  Frank  shall  go  to 
school  long  enough  to  obtain  a  useful 
education,  and  then,  if  he  turns  out  an 
honest,  sharp  lad,  who  knows  but  I  may 
get  him  into  the  same  house  with  myself. 
I’m  building  more  castles  in  the  air,  you 
see,  old  girl,  but  it  can’t  be  helped  for  I 
feel  myself  quite  a  different  sort  of  chap 
to  what  I  was  before  I  took  the  pledge.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  see  you  so  cheerful  once 
more,”  answered  his  wife;  “and  now 
as  you  have  been ,  speaking  about  your 
son,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  place 
you  have  for  your  , daughter.  You  will 
wish  to  see  her  in  some  sort  of  employ¬ 
ment  I  suppose.” 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  bring  her 
up  in  idleness,”  he  replied.  “It  is  the 
root  of  aU  evil,  so  I  shall  leave  it  for  you 
to  say  whether  Susan  shall  go  out  to 
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service,  or  be  put  apprentice  to  some 
business  that  will  support  her.” 

“How  you  do  rattle  on  to  be  sure, 
Erederick,  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow. 
“One  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk, 
that  you  had  already  got  the  situation.” 

“  And  if  I  did  not  think  it  pretty  near 
certain  I  should  not  speak  so  confidently 
about  what’s  to  be  done,”  he  replied. 
“  Mr.  Bellamy  has  several  times  liinted 
about  my  taking  the  pledge,  and  now 
that  I’ve  done  so,  I  believe  nothing  is 
more  sure  than  that  he  will  give  me 
employment.” 

“If  you  think  that,”  observed  the 
wife,  “  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  did  not 
take  the  pledge  before.” 

“It  was  foolish  of  me  perhaps,”  an¬ 
swered  Marlow,  “  but  it  would  not  have 
served  my  purpose  any  the  sooner,  for 
it’s  only  lately  that  there  has  been  a 
vacancy  in  the  house,  and  of  course  he 
would  not  have  turned  away  anybody 
else  merely  for  the  sake  of  serving  me. 
Now,  however,  when  I  saw  that  there 
was  an  opportunity,  I  followed  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  advice,  and  a  few  hours  will 
prove  to  you  the  service  it  will  be 
to  us.” 

“  And  you  expect  he’ll  take  you  on 
immediately  ?” 

“He  must  have  some  one  to  do  the 
work,”  answered  her  husband,  “  and  that 
too  without  delay,  or  part  of  his  business 
must  be  at  a  stand  stdl.  So  I  hope  this 
IS  the  last  day  of  my  being  without  any¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  a  fortunate  thing  it  will 
be  for  us  too,  for  we  have  neither  food 
nor  firing  in  the  house,  nor  the  means 
to  provide  us  with  even  the  most  com¬ 
mon  necessaries.” 

“And  but  one  alternative  remained 
for  us, — we  must  have  gone  with  our 
family  into  the  workhouse,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  to  pass  the  remainder  of  our  days 
there.” 

“  Not  so,  Mary,”  he  exclaimed,  “  for 
I  would  have  died  rather  than  enter 
those  hateful  doors.” 

“Why  that’s  just  what  poor  John 
Ashman  always  said.” 

“  I  know  he  did,”  replied  her  husband, 
“but  his  feelings  on  that  subject  were 
very  different  to  what  mine  are.  The 
secret  of  his  dislike  to  the  workhouse 
was,  that  he  would  there  be  debarred 
from  the  drink  that  he  either  wouldn’t 
or  couldn’t  do  without ;  but  my  objec¬ 


tion  to  it  is,  that  people  are  never  any 
the  better  for  the  life  they  lead  in  those 
places.  The  world  may  talk  of  the 
contamination  of  a  jail,  but  in  my 
opinion,  a  workhouse  does  quite  as  much 
harm.” 

“  In  what  way  does  it  do  harm  ?”  she 
asked. 

“Why  it  destroys  a  man’s  indepen¬ 
dence  for  ever  afterwards,”  replied  her 
husband.  “Eor  very  old  people  it  may 
be  well  enough,  but  those  who  are  young 
and  vigorous  ought  to  put  up  with 
poverty  and  hunger  till  matters  take  a 
turn  in  their  favour.  Depend  upon  it, 
when  folks  have  once  been  mean-spirited 
enough  to  enter  one  of  those  bastiles, 
they’re  never  good  for  much  afterwards, 
and  are  looked  on  with  contempt  by 
their  fellow  creatures.” 

“  What  then  are  poor  starving  people 
to  do  ?” 

“Keep  their  courage  up  and  con¬ 
stantly  seek  for  employment,  as  I  have 
done,”  replied  Marlow.  “  You  may 
think  it  vain  of  me  to  put  myself  up  as 
an  example,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  don’t 
mean  to  take  any  particular  merit  to 
myself.  As  for  poor  people  starving, 
Mary,  that  never  ought  to  be  allowed  m 
a  wealthy  country  like  this.  The  work- 
houses  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  if 
a  family  is  unfortunate  enough  to  need 
assistance  from  the  parish,  let  it  be  given 
at  home,  and  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year  would  be  saved  of  the  money  that 
now  goes  to  keep  up  those  large  estab¬ 
lishments.  But  this  isn’t  a  very  inter- 
esting  subject  to  you,  I  dare  say  Mary, 
so,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  house  to 
eat,  we  must  go  supperless  to  bed, 
though, — as  I  hope, — for  the  last  time.” 

“  The  children  have  already  gone.” 

“  And  without  having  anything  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  ?” 

“  They  should  not  {have  done  so  if  I 
could  have  helped  it,”  answered  Mary, 
“but  I  had  neither  money  nor  the  means 
of  raising  any,  and  it  was  almost  with  a 
broken  heart  that  I  told  them  it  was 
useless  for  them  to  wait  up  till  your 
return.  So  there  they  lie  huddled  up 
in  yonder  corner  where  they  have  cried 
themselves  to  sleep !” 

“  And  in  the  morning  there’ll  be  the 
same  tale  to  tell  them,”  exclaimed  Mar¬ 
low  with  emotion.  We  have  not  even 
a  morsel  of  dry  bread  to  give  to  satisfy 
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tie  hunger  of  our  starving  cliildren.  It’s 
horrible  to  think  of  Mary,  and  yet  there 
is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  to¬ 
morrow  may  put  it  in  my  power  to  make 
things  better  for  them.” 

“  Suppose  you  should  be  disappointed, 
husband  ?” 

“I  dare  not  think  of  such  a  thing,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  Two  days  already  we 
have  scarcely  tasted  food,  and  if  some 
favourable  change  does  not  take  place 
I  I  should  go  mad.  No,  no,  my  Mary, 

;  we’ll  not  look  on  the  worst  side  of  the 
:  picture,  but  go  to  sleep  in  the  full  hope 
;  that  before  mid-day  to-morrow  I  shall 
■  return  home  with  good  news.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  has  a  kind  heart,  and  when  I  tell 
him  the  sufferings  we  have,  and  are  still 
enduring  he  will  give  me  the  trial  I  am 
going  to  ask  for.  It  is  not  charity  that 
I  request,  but  the  means  of  supporting 
mv  family  by  honest  industry.  So  cheer 
up,  and  go  to  rest  with  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  our  severe  trials  are  now  at 
an  end.” 

Marlow  and  his  wife  threw  themselves 
upon  their  miserable  substitute  for  a 
bed,  but  neither  of  them  could  sleep  for 
thinking  of  what  the  next  day  might  do 
for  them.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  they  rose,  dreading  the  waking 
of  their  children,  whose  hunger  they  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  appease.  Eor- 
tunately,  however,  they  were  not  quite 
so  destitute  of  friends  as  they  had  ima¬ 
gined,  for  a  fellow  lodger  had  overheard 
the  children  crying  for  food,  and  just  as 
Marlow  was  going  out  in  despair,  this 
good  Samaritan  entered  with  a  jug  of 
hot  coffee,  and  a  plate  well  loaded  with 
bread-and-butter.  Never  was  kindness 
better  timed,  yet  the  old  woman  would 
hear  no  thanks,  but  placing  what  she 
had  brought  upon  a  table,  hurried  out  of 
^the  room. 

By  this  time  the  children  were  a^ake, 
and  all  seated  themselves  upon  the  floor 
to  partake  of  the  meal  which  had  been 
I  so  bountifully  supplied  them.  Marlow 
I  and  his  wife  ate  sparingly,  that  the 
I  young  folks  might  have  sufficient ;  and 
I  the  breakfast  being  over,  the  former 
went  out  to  put  into  execution  the  de¬ 
sign  of  which  he  had  spoken  on  the  pre- 
!  vious  evening. 

!  Eortunately  he  found  Mr.  Bellany  dis- 
engaged,  and  in  few  words  explained  to 
;  him  the  motive  of  his  visit,  and  the 


grounds  upon  which  he  hoped  that  he 
might  in  future  be  trusted. 

You  have  come  at  a  fortunate  time, 
Marlow,”  said  the  merchant,  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  what  he  had  to  say ;  “  for 
I  happen  to  require  some  one  to  fill  up 
a  vacancy  that  has  just  taken  place  in 
my  establishment.  I  "will  not,  however, 
make  you  any  promise,  for  a  man  who 
has  already  forfeited  my  good  opinion  is 
hardly  the  one  I  ought  to  take  into  my 
employ  again.” 

“Ah  !  sir,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  rather 
alarmed  at  this,  “  but  when  I  offended 
before  I  did  so  in  consequence  of  the 
intemperate  habits  I  had  fallen  into. 
Now,  however,  I  have  taken  the  pledge, 
and  no  persuasion  in  the  world  will  ever 
induce  me  to  break  it.” 

As  he  said  this  he  exhibited  to  Mr. 
Bellamy  the  medal  which  he  had  received 
on  the  previous  evening. 

“  This  indeed  looks  as  if  you  were  in 
earnest,  Marlow,”  said  the  other,  in  an 
altered  tone;  “and  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  reliance  to  be  placed  in  your 
promise  of  reformation,  I  would  give  the 
matter  my  most  serious  consideration.” 

“  Oh !  sir,”  cried  Marlow,  “  if  you 
could  only  witness  the  misery  that  I  do 
at  home,  you  would  believe  how  sincere 
I  am  in  my  determination  to  do  better 
in  future.  My  family  are  starving,  and 
if  this,  my  only  hope,  fails  me,  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  despair  and  death.” 

“I  am  half  inclined  to  give  you  a 
trial,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bellamy,  after  a 
pause ;  “  and  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
you,  as  many  others  have  done,  will  forget 
all  your  promises  as  soon  as  you  find 
yourself  once  more  relieved  from  the 
consequences  of  your  former  folly.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  there  is  no  fear  of  it,” 
answered  Marlow;  “for  it  has  taken 
years  to  restore  my  lost  character,  and 
never  will  I  forfeit  it  through  an  act 
of  intemperance.  Besides,  those  who 
tempted  me  are  dead  or  dispersed,  and 
their  example  will  never  be  forgotten 
while  I  live.” 

“  You  think,  then,  your  fortitude  will 
remain  proof  against  the  temptations  of 
the  profligate  ?” 

“  i  am  sure  of  it,”  he  replied ;  “for  I 
should  be  a  villain  indeed  to  involve  my 
family  a  second  time  in  the  misery  I 
have  already  seen  them  sufi’er.  They  are 
absolutely  perishing  before  my  eyes,  and  if 
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this  my  last  appeal  to  you  is  refused,  they 
will  die  of  want  and  starvation.” 

“  Plave  you  earned  no  money,  then  ?” 

‘‘Very  little  indeed,  sir,”  answered 
Marlow;  “so  little  that  it  has  been 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  me  alive.” 

“Have  you  had  any  assistance  from 
the  parish  ?” 

“No,  sir,  I  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  it,  and  would  rather  have  perished  in 
the  streets  than  asked  for  shelter  in  the 
workhouse.  I  felt  that  I  was  still  a 
man,  and  could  not  submit  to  be  treated 
as  if  I  was  a  beast.” 

“  And  amidst  all  this  misery  and  pri¬ 
vation  have  you  been  able  to  maintain 
your  character  for  honesty  ?” 

“  Believe  me,  sir,  I  have,”  answered 
Marlow.  “  Some  have  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  get  money  by  dishonest  means, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  strong  enough 
in  principle  to  endure  any  suffering 
rather  than  forfeit  my  self-esteem,” 

“And  how  were  you  able  to  resist 
when  you  saw  so  much  distress  at 
home  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bellamy. 

“  The  task  was  not  so  difficult  as  you 
may  thmk,”  answered  Marlow,  “  for  I 
never  lost  the  hope  that  some  day  or 
other  I  should  get  employment,  and  for 
that  reason  I  could  put  up  with  the 
trouble  which  had  been  brought  on  by 
my  own  folly.  Eor  myself  I  had  no 
right  to  complain,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  that  were  obliged  do  suffer 
with  me  I  should  have  thought  the  loss 
of  employment  was  only  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  dissipation!  had  been  guilty 
of.  So  you  see,  sir,  the  lesson  has  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  me,  and  if  you 
will  now  put  my  firmness  to  the  proof 
you  shall  never  have  reason  to  regret 
your  kindness.” 

“  It  shall  be  so,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bell¬ 
amy  ;  “  the  vacant  situation  shall  be 
yoiQ's,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  careful 
not  to  abuse  the  reliance  I  have  placed 
on  your  word.” 

“Oh,  sir,”  cried  Marlow,  “I  can’t 
find  words  to  express  how  grateful  I  am 
for  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
raised  me  from  despair  to  happiness,  and 
never  shall  any  act  of  mine  give  you 
reason  to  repent  of  what  you  have  this 
day  done  for  me.” 

“  Bemember,”  answered  the  merchant, 
“  my  taking  you  back  is  more  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  your  family  than  yourself,” 


“  And  deeply  grateful  will  they  ever 
be  to  you  for  it,”  exclaimed  the  over¬ 
joyed  Marlow.  “I  left  my  wife  doubtful 
of  tliis  happy  issue,  and  great  will  her 
rejoicing  be  when  she  hears  that  my 
application  has  not  been  made  in  vain. 
But  you  have  not  yet  said,  sir,  when  you 
win  want  me  to  commence  my  duties 
here.” 

“  You  may  begin  from  this  moment,” 
he  replied.  “  The  situation  is  similar 
to  the  one  you  held  before,  so  you  will 
be  able  to  perform  your  duties  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  Let  your 
promise  never  be  forgotten,  Marlow,  and 
when  proof  is  given  that  your  reforma¬ 
tion  is  permanent  I  will  not  fad  to 
bestow  upon  you  some  solid  mark  of  my 
approbation.” 

“I  am  already  more  than  rewarded, 
sir,”  exclaimed  the  other,  “and  hence¬ 
forth  it  shall  be  my  study  to  prove  that 
I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  kindness  you 
have  done  me.” 

“  You  scarcely  expected  to  be  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  your  application,  I  suppose, 
Marlow?” 

“Indeed,  sir,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t 
know  how  it  was,  but  last  night  when  I 
was  speaking  to  my  wife  upon  the 
subject,  I  expressed  myself  as  feeling 
almost  certain  that  you  would  not  refuse 
to  give  me  a  trial.  She,  however,  knew 
not  your  kindness  so  well  as  I  did,  and  I 
believe, she  has  made  up  her  mind  for  the 
worst.” 

“  Then  the  surprise  will  be  the  more 
agreeable.” 

“Oh,  she’U  guess  how  it  is  when  I 
don’t  go  home  directly,”  answered  Mar¬ 
low;  “she’ll  be  sure  to  think  I  have 
succeeded,  and  that  you  have  taken  me 
on  immediately.  And  I’m  glad  of  it,  for 
sudden  joy  is  almost  as  bad  to  bear  as  to 
be  disappointed  in  anything  that  one  has 
made  one’s  mind  up  to.” 

“  You  were  speaking  of  your  children 
a  little  while  ago,”  said  Mr.  Bellamy, 
changing  the  conversation, — “how  many 
have  you  ?” 

“  Only  two,  sir — a  boy  and  a  girl.” 

“  Is  the  boy  old  enough  to  vrork  for  his 
money  ?” 

“  He’s  about  twelve  years  of  age,  sir,” 
replied  Marlow,  “  and  is  a  willing  boy 
enough,  but  as  I  know  that  without  edu¬ 
cation  people  are  liable  to  turn  out 
badly,  I  should  like  to  bestow  part  of  my 
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wages  for  the  next  two  years  in  school¬ 
ing-  for  him.  He’s  tolerably  sharp,  and 
if  he  attends  to  it  there’s  no  saying- 
what  good  it  may  be  to  him  by-and- 
bye. 

“  Yon  are  right  there,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pellamy,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon 
express  yourself  in  such  a  manner  upon 
the  subject.  Let  the  lad  be  put  to  school 
without  delay,  and  if  he  and  you  prove 
yourselves  worthy  of  it,  I  will  see  that 
something  shah,  be  done  for  him  by-and- 
by.  So  remember,  Marlow,  how  much 
depends  upon  your  not  breaking  the 
promises  you  have  made.” 

If  I  do,  sir,  I  shall  break  my  pledge, 
and  that  I  am  resolved  never  to  do.  I 
have  long  since  given  up  strong  drinks, 
and  the  love  of  them  has  so  completely 
left  me  that  I  shall  never  wish  to  taste 
them  again.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  now  called  into  the 
counting  house  to  attend  upon  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  Marlow  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  place  where  his  duties  required  his 
attendance.  He  found  many  persons 
there,  but  not  one  among  them  had  been 
in  the  warehouse  at  the  time  when  he 
was  discharged.  They  seemed  indeed  to 
be  a  much  more  steady  set  of  men,  and 
the  work  that  each  had  to  perform  was 
conducted  with  despatch  and  regularity. 
At  length,  when  the  hour  for  dinner 
arrived,  Marlow  like  the  others  took  his 
departure,  but  before  he  left  the  place  he 
M'as  met  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  slipped  a 
sovereign  into  his  hand,  and  then 
hui-ried  away  as  if  anxious  to  avoid 
any  expression  of  gratitude.  This  was 
indeed  a  precious  gift  to  a  man  situated 
as  Marlow  was;  and  leaving  the  pre¬ 
mises  he  purchased  food  for  his  family, 
and  made  his  way  homewards  happier 
than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  news  he  took  there  v'as  partly  an¬ 
ticipated  through  his  long  absence,  and 
the  joy  it  occasioned  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Mrs.  Marlow 
shed  tears  of  gratitude;  the  children 
clapped  their  hands  with  joy  when  they 
heard  that  poverty  and  famine  would 
henceforth  be  vanished  from  their  home 
and  Marlow  himself  could  do  nothing  but 
ddate  upon  the  kindness  wliich  he  had 
received  from  the  man  whom  he  was  now 
proud  to  call  his  master. 

And  now  my  dear  Mary,”  he  said 
in  continuation,  we  may  look  forward  to 


a  glorious  career  of  happiness  which 
will  be  aU  the  more  welcome  for  the 
severe  trials  and  vicissitudes  we  have 
passed  through.  Temperance  shall  be 
our  motto,  and  by  our  example  we  will 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  destroy'-  the 
influence  of  the  hateful  Bottle.” 

“The  bane  of  your  poor  friend  John 
Ashman  and  his  family,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marlow.  “  It  haunted  him  like  an  evil 
genius  and  so  far  over-mastered  him  that 
he  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist  its 
temptation.” 

“And  see  what  a  deplorable  end  it 
brought  all  his  family  to,”  returned  her 
husband.  “All  died  miserably  through 
an  accursed  habit  that  was  first  brought 
on  by  thoughtlessness.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  effect  my  dear  Mary,  and 
doubly  base  should  we  be  if  we  aid  not 
exert  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to 
guard  our  children  against  the  mischief 
that  arises  through  drunkenness.” 

“  I’m  sui’e,  father,  I  shall  never  like  the 
sight  of  strong  drink,”  exclaimed  the 
boy,  “for  I’ve  heard  you  say  that  aU 
our  misfortunes  came  from  your  being 
fond  of  liquor,  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  misery  we’ve  gone  through.” 

“  I  would  have  you  remember  it  my 
dear  Frank  to  the  end  of  voui*  life,”  ex- 
claimed  his  father,  “  for  the  recollection 
of  our  sufferings  will  be  a  warning  to 
you  never  to  fall  into  the  same  error.  In 
future  too,  you  will  see  what  temperance 
will  do  for  us,  and  the  contrast  I  have 
reason  to  believe  will  protect  yon  against 
temptation.  Recollect  too,  that  though 
I  have  fortunately  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  means  for  our  support,  it  is  not 
often  that  a  man  regains  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  when  once  he  has  forfeited 
it,  as  I  unfortunately  did.” 

“Did  he  make  any  objection  to  taking 
you  back  ?”  asked  his  wife. 

“  Why,  at  first  I  was  very  much  afraid 
I  had  made  the  application  in  vain,”  an¬ 
swered  her  husband.  “  At  last  however, 
he  said  he  would  think  of  it,  but  when  I 
showed  him  my  medal  in  proof  that  I  had 
taken  the  pledge  of  temperance,  he  saw 
that  I  was  in  earnest  and  I  had  no  fm'- 
ther  difficulty  with  him.  He  engaged 
with  me  immediately,  and  it  shall  be  no 
fault  of  mine  if  ever  I  am  thrown  out  of 
employment  again.  We  have  endured 
years  of  privation  and  it  now  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  be  carefid  for  the  future. 
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Aiid  I  have  stiE  more  glorious  news  for  ' 
you ;  Mr.  Bellamy  asked  me  about  our 
children,  and  he  promised  that  if  Prank 
turns  out  a  good  boy,  to  do  something 
for  him  when  he  has  received  what  edu¬ 
cation  I  can  afford  to  give  him.” 

“  Then  altogether,  we  have  reason  to  | 
consider  this  day  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  our  lives,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
‘‘It  has  suddenly  turned  from  poverty  to 
comfortable  independence,  for  though  you 
would  have  to  work  hard  for  maintenance, 
Prederick,  there  will  be  the  consolation 
of  seeing  happiness  instead  of  misery 
among  us.  And  in  our  good  fortune, 
don’t  let  us  forget  one  friend  who, 
unasked,  relieved  us  when  we  were  in 
great  need.” 

“  Who  are  you  speaking  of  ?”  asked 
her  husband. 

“  The  poor  woman,  our  fellow  lodger, 
who  this  morning  supplied  me  with  a 
breakfast,”  she  replied.  “She  is  a 
widow  and  her  means  are  very  small,  yet 
knowing  own  distress  she  shared  with  us 
the  little  she  had.” 

“  You  are  right  to  remind  me  of  that 
good  woman ;”  exclaimed  Marlow,  “  for 
kindness  such  as  her’s  demands  also  the 
gratitude  of  our  hearts.  You  say  she  is 
poor,  and  if  not  proud  also,  she  shall 
never  want  while  we  have  a  morsel  to 
share  with  her.  But  for  her  our  children 
must  have  gone  till  now  without  food,  as 
they  did  yesterday.  And  there  are  many 
other  tilings  to  think  of ;  you  and 
the  children  must  no  longer  go  about  in 
those  miserable  rags;  you  must  aU  be 
well  and  neatly  dressed,  and  that  can  be 
done  without  difficulty  wutli  what  we 
save  through  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Bottle.” 

“  But  you  must  look  to  yourself  first 
Prederick,”  answered  his  wife,  “  for  Mr. 
Bellamy  will  hardly  like  to  see  you  about 
his  place  in  your  present  state.” 

“  He  would  rather  see  me  thus,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Marlow,  “than  know  that  I 
spent  all  upon  myself  whilst  those  at 
home  were  left  unheeded.  However,  to 
spare  you  ah  uneasiness  upon  that  mat¬ 
ter,  I  believe  that  with  a  little  careful 
management  we  may  all  of  us  make  a  very 
different  appearance  to  what  we  do 
at  present.” 

“  I  understand  your  meaning,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Marlow.  “You  think  after: 
the  hard  fare  we  have  had  to  put  up  1 


with  our  housekeeping  expenses  need  not 
amount  to  much  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  money  may  go  to  provide  us  with 
decent  wearing  apparel.  And  you  are 
quite  right,  we  wiU  live  frugally  and 
sparingly  till  our  home  has  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  appearance,  which  shall  not  be 
long  first  if  your  wages  are  to  be  as 
they  were  before.” 

“  And  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be,”  returned  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  for  I  have  exactly  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  and  Mr.  Bellamy 
is  not  a  man  to  pay  his  people  a  low 
price  for  his  labour.  So  you  know  what 

jk’s  money, 
now  go  for 

“  Ah !  when  matters  grow  smooth 
with  us  we  shall  have  abundance,  and  | 
something  even  to  spare.” 

“  And  that  which  we  have  to  spare 
shall  be  put  into  the  Savings’  Bank, 
returned  Marlow.  “It  will  increase 
rarely  there  if  we  suffer  it  to  remain  a 
few  years,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  a  litBe  shop  for  you  Mary,  so  that 
you  may  have  something  to  depend  on 
if  I  die  first.  Egad,  old  girl,  1  feel  as 
happy  as  a  prince  now  that  I  see  my  I 
way  clearly  before  me,  for,  with  want  | 
driven  from  our  door,  what  have  we  to  j 
do  but  set  a  good  example  to  our  neigh-  j 
hours.  But  we  must  talk  over  our  ' 
happiness  when  I  come  home  to-night, 
for  my  time’s  up,  and  I  must  get  back 
to  the  warehouse.” 

With  a  light  heart  and  elastic  step 
Marlow  left  his  house  and  he  took 
himself  to  his  business.  Mary  and  her 
children  were  no  less  delighted  at  the 
chance  in  their  prospects,  and  it  seemed 
to  them  like  a  dream  when  they  com¬ 
pared  that  day  with  the  melancholy  one 
which  had  preceded  it. 


may  be  done  with  our  we- 
especially  as  none  of  it  will 
drink.” 


CHAPTEB  II. 

TEMPERANCE  REIGNS  IN  THE  FAMILY 
OF  FREDERICK  MARLOW,  AND  BLESS¬ 
INGS  ATTEND  UPON  HIM. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  Marlow 
by  prudence  and  foresight  was  able  to 
take  a  small  house,  which  he  furnished 
in  a  manner  rather  superior  for  a  person 
in  his  class  of  life.  In  this  there  was 
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notliing  to  blame,  for  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  make  borne  comfortable,  and  the 
vanity  is  rather  a  commendable  one  which 
prompts  a  man  to  study  his  domestic 
comfort.  In  this  he  was  admirably 
assisted  by  his  wife,  and  the  house  soon 
assumed  an  appearance  of  respectability, 
but  too  seldom  witnessed  in  the  homes 
of  men  who  have  equal  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  things  which  all  do  not  consider 
necessary  ^ike.  His  family  too  was 
now  still  further  increased  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  widow  who 
had  so  kindly  provided  them  with  a 
breakfast  when  they  had  not  the  means 
of  getting  one.  iLid  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  she  was  too,  for  her  temper 
was  naturally  very  cheerful,  and  an 
agreeable  companion  she  proved  to  Mrs. 
Marlow,  who  had  few  friends  and  no 
inclination  to  increase  their  number. 

A.S  for  Marlow  himself,  his  regular 
habits  and  industry  were  so  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  trusted  him  in  confidential 
matters,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  that  he  had  again  taken 
into  his  service  a  man  who  was  likely  to 
prove  so  useful.  Praise  from  such  a 
quarter  did  not  fail  to  excite  Marlow  to 
a  still  more  rigid  performance  of  his 
duties ;  lie  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  service  of  his  employer, 
frequently  being  at  his  post  before  the 
customary  time,  and  remaining  long  after 
everbody  had  left.  Eor  this  he  was 
rebuked  by  some  of  his  companions ; 
others  openly  asserted  to  him  that  he 
was  only  trying  to  gain  favour  with  the 
'  govenor and  some  even  went  as  far  as 
to  threaten  him  with  mischief  if  he  tried 
to  exalt  himself  at  their  expense.  Thus 
there  was  no  end  of  the  derision  he  was 
obliged  to  bear  because  he  was  a  tee¬ 
totaller,  this  he  could  bear  with  the 
greatest  composure,  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  taken  a  wise  course,  and  was  content 
to  pursue  it  stiU. 

One  morning  when  he  was  going 
rather  early  to  his  employ  he  was  met 
by  Thompson,  his  former  associate.  The 
wu’etched  man  now  looked  the  very 
picture  of  dissipation  —  his  form  was 
covered  with  rags — his  body  bent  and 
feeble  with  premature  old  age,  and, 
judging  from  his  appearance,  he  was 
suffering  from  hunger.  Though  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  hideous  sight,  Marlow 

could  not  pass  him  without  recogni¬ 
tion, — 

“How  is  this,  Thompson ?’■  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Is  it  drink  that  has  brought 
aU  this  about  ?” 

_  “  Drinlt,’’  answered  the  other,  with  a 
wild  laugh  ;  “  how  can  it  be  drink  when 

I  can’t  raise  money  to  get  enough  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  don’t  have  a  drop  me 
W’hole  day  through,  and  tlien  I’m  down 
on  my  luck  as  you  see  me  now.” 

“  Haven’t  you  had  anything  to  drink, 
this  mornmg  ?” 

“Not  a  drop,  as  I  am  a  living  man.” 

“  And  yet  you  seem  to  be  stupified.” 

“  It’s  not  with  drink  though,  but 
through  going  without  it.” 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?”  asked 
Marlow. 

“Very  easily,”  replied  the  sot;  “I’m 
so  used  to  drops  of  gin  that  I’m  but  a 
poor  shattered  creature  as  you  see,  when 
I’m  obliged  to  do  without  it.  I’ve  no 
animal  spirits  of  my  own,  Pred,  and  am 
forced  to  keep  myself  going  with  those 

I  can  buy  at  the  wine  vaults.” 

“  And  you  drink  them  I  suppose  in 
preference  to  purchasing  food  for  the 
support  of  your  body.” 

“  Bless  your  heart,  it’s  very  little  food 
that  I  want,”  replied  Thompson.  “A 
pennyworth  of  bread  would  last  me  well 
a  couple  of  days,  but  if  I  go  without  my 
liquor  I  always  fall  into  the  state  you 
now  see  me  in.” 

“  Horrible !”  exclaimed  the  other ; 
“this  is  a  frightful  account  you  give  of 
yourself,  my  poor  fellow,  and  I  should 
have  thought  a  little  resolution  might 
have  cured  you  of  a  habit  that  has 
made  you  an  object  loathsome  to  look 
at.” 

“  How  can  I  give  it  up  altogether, 
when  going  without  liquor  for  only  one 
day  makes  me  feel  as  I  do  now  ?  Oh,  it’s 
easy  to  talk,  old  fellow ;  but  I  suppose 
you  wouldn’t  stand  a  drop  of  something 
just  to  put  a  little  fresh  life  into  me  ?” 

“Not  on  .any  account,”  answered 
Marlow.  “I’ll  not  encourage  a  vice 
that  has  done  so  much  mischief,  but  if 
you’ll  take  anything  to  eat  I’U  pay  for  it 
cheerfully.” 

“  You  will  ?  Give  us  the  money 
then.” 

“No,”  exclaimed  the  other,  “I’Unot 
trust  you  with  money  because  I  know 
well  enough  that  it  would  be  spent  in 
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the  first  public  house  you  come  to  ;  but 
ifyouTl  say  what  you  can  eat  Pll  go  into 
a  shop  and  buy  it.’’ 

“  Then  you  may  keep  your  kindness  to 
yourself,”  answered  thecbunkard;  “for 
if  I  m  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  money, 
I’ll  not  put  myself  under  any  obligation 
to  you.” 

“  What  is  it  you  vf ant  to  have,  Thomp¬ 
son  ?” 

“  Gill  first  of  all,  and  then  perliaps  I 
might  be  able  to  get  down  a  morsel  of 
food.” 

“  Then  I  cannot  assist  you,  though  my 
heart  feels  for  you,”  said  Marlow.  “  i 
have  foresworn  drinking  myself,  and  will 
not  encourage  it  in  others.” 

“  In  that  case  I  must  beg  till  I  get 
money  enough  for  a  half  quartern.  That 
will  set  me  to  rights,  and  if  you  were  to 
see  me  a  few  minutes  afterwards  you 
would’nt  believe  me  to  be  the  same 


man. 


_  Are  you  then  reduced  to  such  a 
pitiable  state  that  you  can  exist  only 
upon  that  which  has  brought  you  to 
this  deplorable  state?  Ho  you  never 
reflect — never  think  of  the  crime  which 
a_  man  commits  when  he  thus  makes 
hideous  God’s  own  image  ?” 

“  Yi  hat  Vv'ould  be  the  use  of  thinking 
when  there’s  no  chance  of  curing  my¬ 
self?”  demanded  Thompson. 

“  Have  you  ever  set  yourself  earnestly 
to  try  P” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I’ve  done  that,” 
replied  the  other,  “  but  I’ve  often  wished 
I  could  do  with  less  spirits.  I  know 
they’ve  brought  me  to  what  I  am,  and 
would  have  cured  myself  of  the  habit  if 
1  had  known  how  to  set  about  it.” 

“  Why  not  do  as  I  have,  my  boy  ?” 

“  What’s  that  ?” 

“  Take  the  pledge  never  to  drink  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.” 

“  No,  I’m  determined  never  to  do 
that.” 

“  Why  are  you  so  determined,  Thomp¬ 
son.” 

“  Eecause  if  I  took  the  pledge  I  should 
only  break  it,  and  I  don’t  wmnt  to  add 
one  crime  to  another.  I’ve  no  fortitude 
when  drink  is  in  the  way,  and  what’s 
more,  I  don’t  sec  why  I  should  give  it 
up  when  going  without  it  even  for  a 
single  day  makes  me  feel  as  ill  as  I  am 


noM 


“  But  it  may  be  done  gradually,  and 


in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  you 
would  feel  yourself  able  to  do  without-  it 
altogether.  Just  give  it  atrial,  and  I 
know  before  long  you’ll  thank  me  for  the 
hint.” 

“  Oh,  it’s_  easy  for  people  like  you  to 
talk,”  exclaimed  Thompson,  “  but  it’s  a 
hard  matter  for  such  as  I  am  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  only  thing  they  delight 
in.  I  now  feel  ready  to  sink  into  the  very 
earth  Ered,  and  yet  you  w'ont  give  me 
a  paltry  two-pence  to  save  me  from  all 
this  suffering.” 

“  It’s  food  that  you  require,”  ans¬ 
wered  the  other,  “  and  I  have  said  I’ll 
get  anything  you  may  fancy  to  eat.” 

“  i’ll  have  none  of  it,”  iiiuttered  the 
profligate,  savagely.  “  Give  me  gin,  Ered 
Marlow — give  me  gin  I  say,  or  you’ll 
presently  be  sorry  for  it.” 

“  What ! — do  you  threaten  me  because 
I  refuse  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  need’nt  be  afraid  of  any  vio¬ 
lence,”  answered  Thompson  bitterly, 
“forlhave’nt  strength  enough  left  to 
raise  my  arm  against  any  mam” 

“  What  did  you  mean  then  by  saying 
I  should  be  sorry  for  refusing  what  you 
asked  for.” 

You’ll  soon  see  wliat  I  wmnt,”  he 
replied.  “  I’m  sinking,  Marlow — sinldng 
last,  and — you’ll — you’ll  not — give 
me — ” 

The  wretched  man  could  utter  no  more 

aU  power  seemed  in  a  moment  to  for¬ 
sake  him,  and,  reeling  backward  a  step  or 
two,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
but  for  the  support  aflorded  by  Marlow. 
His  face  had  now^  assumed  the  cadaver¬ 
ous  hue  of  death,  and  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  miserable  victim  of  intemper¬ 
ance  had  finished  his  earthly  sufferings, 
Marlow,  _with_  the  assistance  of  a  stran 
ger,  carried  him  into  an  adjacent  doctor’s 
shop.  UpoA  trying  his  pulse  it  was 
discovered  that  life  was  not  extinct,  and 
the  proper  stimulants  having  been  applied, 
the  patient  soon  showed  signs  of  return¬ 
ing  animation.  Huring  these  few  minutes 
Marlow  exhibited  the  utmost  concern  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  as 
soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  inquired  if 
there  wms  anything  he  could  get  for  him. 

“  It’s  no  use  saying  anything  to  him 
just  now,”  exclaimed  the  surgeon ;  “  for 
though  partially  revived,  liis  mind  is  still 
steeped  in^  oblivion.  You  know  some¬ 
thing  of  this  man  I  suppose  ?’* 
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**  J  do,’’  replied  Marlow. 

Then  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  conveyed  without  delay  to  his  home.” 

“  I  know  not  where  he  lodges,”  ans¬ 
wered  the  other ; — nay  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  his  only  resting  place  at  nights 
is  not  in  the  streets.” 

”  In  that  case  he  must  be  taken  to  the 
workhouse,”  said  the  doctor  gravely. 
“  He  requires  much  care  and  attention, 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  has  not 
need  of  food.” 

“  I’ll  take  him  in  a  coach  to  the  work- 
house  if  you  think  the  people  there  will 
admit  him.” 

They’ll  hardly  refuse  to  admit  him, 

I  should  think  in  such  an  emergency,” 
answered  the  other.  “The  man  must 
die  if  no  assistance  is  offered  him,  and  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  it  is  not  too  late 
as  it  is  to  save  his  life.  He  is  sinking 
from  exhaustion,  and  judging  from  ap¬ 
pearances  I  imagine  his  present  condition 
has  been  brought  on  by  want  of  food, 
and  too  great  an  indulgence  in  strong 
drinks.” 

“  You  are  quite  right,  sir,”  exclaimed 
Marlow ;  “  he  has  drank  freely,  and  from 
what  he  told  me  just  now,  he  seldom 
eats,  and  then  very  sparingly.  Yester¬ 
day,  however,  he  could  get  no  liquor, 
and  when  I  met  him  a  short  time  ago  he 
seemed  to  be  suffering  through  want  of 
his  usual  excitement.” 

“  Did  you  give  him  anything  to 
drink  ?” 

“  He  asked  me  to  do  so,  but  I  refused ; 
offering  however,  to  get  whatever  he 
liked  to  eat.  And  now,”  continued 
Marlow,  “I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  let  him 
have  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  for  it 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  rallying  his 
spirits.” 

“  It  certainly  would  have  done  that,” 
replied  the  surgeon,  “but  the  effect 
vfould  not  have  been  of  any  long  continu¬ 
ance,  and  you  therefore  did  perfectly  right 
in  preventing  his  having  any  liquor. 
The  constitution,  as  you  may  perceive, 
is  entirely  destroyed,  and  though  he  mav 
linger  on  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will 
be  in  a  deplorable  state  of  physical,  as 
well  as  mental  prostration.  And  this  is 
the  effect  of  those  ardent  liquors  in  which 
so  many  people  are  mad  enough  to  in¬ 
dulge  to  excess.  This  man,  I  dare  say 
has  been  an  habitual  drunkard  for  years.” 

“  Many  years,”  replied  Marlow,  “  and 

La  ■  . . . . — - . .  . 

no  advice  or  persuasion  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  break  himself  of  the  vice.” 

“  It’s  a  great  pity,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“that  men  do  not  suffer  themselves  to 
reflect  upon  the  consilience  of  a  free 
indulgence  in  drink.  They  think  only  of 
what  they  universally  call  the  pleasures 
of  the  moment,  and  follow  a  course  oi 
dissipation  that  at  length  brings  them  to 
the  state  you  see  this  poor  man  in. 
And  yet  we  medical  men  ought  not  to 
decry  intemperance,  for  it  does  more  than 
any  thing  else  towards  the  support  of 
our  profession.” 

“  Do  you  know  me  Thompson  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Marlow,  as  the  wretched  man 
fixed  his  meaningless  eyes  upon  him. 

“He knows  nothing  yet,  my  dear  sir,” 
interposed  the  doctor,  “  and  it  will  be 
some  little  time  before  he  recovers  from 
the  stupor  that  has  paralyzed  all  his 
faculties.  The  medicine  I  have  given 
him  will  by  and  by  cause  him  to  rally, 
and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  greatest  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,” 

“Which  I’m  afraid  there  is  no  chance 
of  his  receiving  in  the  workhouse,”  ob¬ 
served  Marlow.  “  As  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native,  however,  I  must  take  him  there, 
and  it  will  then  be  my  care  to  see  that 
he  wants  for  nothing  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  there.  If  he  ever  recovers  this 
may  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  him,  and 
should  he  then  become  steady  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  conduct,  I  will  see  that  the 
rest  of  his  life  goes  smoothly  and 
weU.” 

“  Erom  what  you  say,”  exclaimed  the 
other,  “  I  suppose  you  are  not  one  of 
those  who  indulge  in  excesses  ?’’ 

“  I  do  not  now,”  answered  Marlow, 
“but  to  my  shame  it  must  be  confessed 

I  have  been  as  bad  as  the  worst  of 
them.” 

“May  I  ask  how  you  broke  your¬ 
self  of  the  habit  ?” 

“Not  without  some  trouble  I  can 
assure  you,”  replied  the  other.  “  For 
a  long  time  I  was  incorrigible  but  at 
length  when  poverty,  ruin,  nay,  starva¬ 
tion  itself  came  within  my  doors  I  roused 
myself  as  from  some  terrible  dream.  My 
whole  conduct  then  appeared  in  its  true 
light,  but  instead  of  reproachin^^  myself 
for  the  madness  I  had  been  guilty  of,  I 
set  about  devising  the  best  method  for 
releasing  myself  and  family  from  the 
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hideous  destruction  I  had  brought  down. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  do  that,  as 
YOU  may  imagine,  for  the  world  places 
little  reliance  upon  men  who  are  Imown 
to  have  been  confirmed  drunkards,  and 
day  after  day  did  I  wander  from  house 
to  house  in  search  of  employment,  yet 
always  without  success.  It  was  fright¬ 
ful  to  see  my  wife  and  children  famish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  food,  and  clothed  in 
beggarly  rags,  yet  so  it  was,  and  at  last 
I  began  to  give  way  to  despair  when  a 
lucky  thought  struck  me  that  afterwards 
proved  the  making  of  me,’* 

‘‘Pray  what  was  that 

“  Why  I  resolved  to  take  the  pledge 
and  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  my  old 
master  believed  there  was  some  reliance 
to  be  placed  in  me,  and  I  was  taken 
back  into  his  employ,  'Vfhere  I  have  re¬ 
mained  from .  that  day  to  this.  The 
frowns  of  fortune  are  now  changed  into 
smiles,  and  I  flatter  myself  there  are 
few  men  who.  can  boast  of  a  happier 
home  or  a  more  contented  family  than  I 
can.” 

“  Your  example  is  worthy  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “and  so 
well  pleased  am  I  at  having  met  with  a 
man  of  such  integrity  of  purpose,  that  I 
should  much  like  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  you.” 

“Pm  afraid,  sir,  your  acquaintance 
with  me  wiU.  afford  you  very  little  grati¬ 
fication.” 

“  The  society  of  an  honest,  upright 
man  is  always  desirable,”  answered  &e 
surgeon,  “  and  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  see  you  whenever  you  find  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  pay  me  a  visit.”  Then  giving 
him  his  card,  he  added ;  “As  you  see  by 
this,  m.y  name  is  Melville,  and  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  happy  to  see  you,  that  we 
may  talk  at  large  on  the  subject  upon 
which  we  were  just  now  speaking. 

“Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  have  been 
lucky  m  meeting  with  you,”  said  Mar¬ 
low,  highly  gratified  with  the  candour 
and  kind  feehng  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
“I  have  few  friends,  and  except  in  this 
instance  have  no  wish  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  my  mind  is  in  one  way  or 
other  generally  pretty  well  occupied. 
There  is,  however,  one  favour  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  you.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“  That  you  will,  when  convenient,  call 
and  see  this  poor  man,  who  I  wish  to 


live  long  enough  to  see  and  confess  the 
faults  that  have  brought  him  to  this 
fearful  state.” 

“Under  any  other  circumstances,” 
replied  Mr.  Melville,  “  I  should  not  like 
to  intrude  myself  upon  another  man’s 
practice,  but  as  I  happen  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  charge  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse, 
I  can  now  and  then  call  to  see  this  poor 
fellow  without  giving  any  offence.  I 
must  however  tell  you  plainly  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  skill  in  the  world  will  never 
restore  this  man  to  the  health  which  he 
Has  so  thoughtlessly  trifled  with.  I  have 
not  examined  him  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
easily  to  be  seen  that  his  constitution  has 
entirely  given  way,  and  he  wiU  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  pain  and 
misery.” 

“At  any  rate  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  to  soften  his  affictions,”  observed 
Marlow,  “and  there  is  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
get  any  liquor  in  the  place  he  is  going 
to.” 

“Unless  it  should  be  ordered,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  establishment.” 

“Well,  even  ia  that  case,”  exclaimed 
the  other,  “  the  quantity  allowed  w^ould 
be  very  small,  and  in  time,  perhaps, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any.  Put 
I’m  hindering  you  now,  sir,  I  see,  so  I’ll 
just  order  a  coach,  that  tliis  poor  fellow 
may  be  got  to  the  workhouse  without 
delay,  and  m  a  short  time  I’ll  look  in 
agam  to  know  what  you  think  of  his 
case  _ 

A  v»^cie  was  then  called  from  an 
opposite  stand,  and  Thompson  was  lifted 
into  it.  This  done  Marlow  shook  hands 
with  his  new  acquaintance,  and  then 
seating  himself  by  the  side  of  the  sick 
man,  they  were  driven  off  to  the  work- 
house,  where,  after  some  little  squabbling 
and  many  frivolous  objections  on  the 
part  of  those  in  office,  the  pauper 
drunkard  gained  admittance.  Marlow 
would  have  seen  him  conveyed  to  his 
bed  in  the  infirmary,  but  it  was  now  full 
time  to  be  at  business,  and  slipping  a 
half-crown  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
nurses,  he  left  the  place,  heartily  glad  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  cold,  repulsive 
walls  that  inclosed  the  poor. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  shocking 
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scene  of  wMcli  lie  had  been  a  witness. 
The  lesson  was  one  that  must  have  been 
felt,  by  even  the  most  callous  heart,  and 
Marlow  failed  not  to  relate  what  had 
passed  to  all  his  fellow  workmen,  who 
he  knew  were  too  much  inclined  to 
drinking.  By  these  he  was  only  laughed 
at,  but  their  derision  gave  him  no  con¬ 
cern,  for  he  knew  they  would  afterwards 
think  of  wliat  he  had  said,  and  if  once 
i  they  reflected  on  the  consequences  of 
intemperance  there  vrould  be  some  reason 
to  hope  for  amendment.  In  that  respect 
tlien  ho  believed  that  the  example  of 
Thompson  vrould  nor  be  thrown  away 
upon  others  who  were  given  to  excess. 
Those  thoughts  occupied  liis  mind  pretty 
well  all  the  day,  for  the  lesson  was  not 
I  to  be  regarded  carelessly,  and  at  night 
when  he  returned  home  he  related  to  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  sad  spectacle 
which  he  had  witnessed. 

‘'It  was  a  shocking  sight,  I  can  tell 
yon,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  “for  the 
poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  lost  all  rea¬ 
son,  and  though  I  spoke  to  him  several 
times,  and  called  him  by  name,  he  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  he  had  been 
born  an  idiot.  And  only  to  think  that 
all  this  had  been  brought  about  by  too 
free  a  use  of  ardent  drinks.” 

“You  hear  what  your  father  says, 
Prank  ?”  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  addressing 
her  son.  “Tippling  sooner  or  later, 
always  meets  with  punishment,  my  boy, 
and  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  the  exam¬ 
ples  you  so  often  hear' of.” 

“  If  I  thought  he  would  not  profit  by 
thera,  I  would  rather  see  hhn  in  his 
coffin  even  at  this  early  age.  But  Prank 
knows  better  than  to  follow  a  vice  that 
lowers  man  into  a  brute,  and  I  have  also 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  school  he  is  to  be  taken  into 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  employ,  where  he  will  be 
constantly  under  niy  own  eye.” 

“Has  Mr.  Bellamy  told  you  as 
much  F” 

“He  has,”  replied  the  husband.  “I 
saw  him  tins  morning  when  I  went  in, 
and  thinking  he  miglit  be  angry  at  my 
being  rather  over  my  time,  I  went  up  to 
!  him  and  related  to  him  all  about  poor 
!  Thompson.  Instead  of  speaking  sliarp, 

!  however,  he  said  he  had  every  leasoii  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  conduct  and  that  as 
a  reward  for  it  Prank  should  be  taken 
into  the  warehouse  as  soon  as  1  please.” 


“There  my  boy,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Edwards,  “  you  see  what  good  conduct 
does  lor  people.” 

“  Aye,  and  my  Prank  will  never  dis¬ 
grace  his  father  and  mother,  I  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Marlow,  fondly  kissing  the 
check  of  her  boy. 

“And  what  .do  you  say  of  Susan?” 
asked  her  husband. 

“Sa^G”  she  exclaimed,  “why  I  can 
never  say  enough  good  of  her.  She’s 
steady,  industrious,  and  affectionate  to 
her  parents,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  to 
make  us  proud  of  her,  I  don’t  know  what 
is.  But  I  say,  Prederick,”  she  added, 
returning  to  the  former  subject,  “  you 
have  not  told  us  yet  when  you  tliink  of 
taking  Prank  into  the  warehouse  ?” 

“Oh,  there’s  time  enough  to  think  of 
that  my  dear,”  he  replied  ;  “  the  boy  is 
getting  on  very  well,  at  school,  and  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  his  good  fortune  to  tlirive 
in  the  w'orld,  I  should  like  him  to  have 
a  good  sound  education,  that  he  may  not 
be  disgraced  if  he  should  ever  get  into 
society  that  is  higher  than  you  and  I  can 
ever  expect  to  mingle  with.” 

“  How  you  talk !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marlow  in  a  tone  that  showed  lier  vanity 
had  been  touched  by  these  words. 

“YVell  my  dear,”  he  replied,  “you 
know  it  has  always  been  a  weakness  of 
mine  to  build  castles  in  the  ajr.  And, 
if  not  carried  too  far,  I  don’t  know  lhat 
it  does  a  man  any  harm,  for  it  excitc.-s 
him  to  try  his  best,  and  that’s  the  grand 
secret  that  has  been  the  making  of  lialf 
our  wealthiest  people.” 

“But  it  will  never  make  our  Prank 
more  than  our  present  prospects  lead  us 
to  hope  for.” 

“  YYait  a  few  years,  and  we  shall  see 
how  matters  will  turn  out,”  replied  lier 
husband.  “It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine 
if  he  don’t  prove  a  sinart  active  man  of 
business,  and  if  he  has  but  a  modcral  e 
share  of  talent  I  don’t  see  why  he  shoulu’t 

t. 

make  his  way  in  the  world  as  well  as 
anybody  else.” 

“Aye,  and  he  will  too,’^  observed  Airs. 
Edwards,  “for  he’s  honest  in  all  his 
dealings  even  as  a  boy,  and  depend  upon 
it  he  won’t  change  when  he  grows  up  to 
be  a  man.  Besides  he  alvrays  speaks  the 
truth,  liowever  much  it  may  be  against 
him  so  that  by-and-bye  if  ever  he  gets 
into  business  for  liimself,  people  will  be 
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able  to  talce  liis  ^YO^d  for  anvtliinsr,  -and 
iliat  will  be  sure  to  gain  liiui  favour.” 

“  Eraiik  was  always  a  favourite  of 

u 

yours,  Mrs.  Edwards,”  observed  tke 
father. 

“  I  love  both  your  children,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  good  reason  have  I  for  it 
too,  for  they  were  kind  to  me  when  I 
was  ill,  and  I’m  not  one  to  forget  favours 
whether  I  receive  them  from  children  or 
grown  people.  But  they  have  a  good 
example  before  them  in  their  parents,  so 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had 
turned  out  otherwise  than  they  have.” 

“  You  flatter  us  there,”  exclaimed 
Marlow  laughing,  ‘Hhough  I’ll  admit 
we  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  bring 
up  our  children  so  as  to  be  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  And  we  should  be  base 
if  we  neglected  our  duty  to  them  when 
we  know  the  consequences  of  omitting 
to  instil  proper  notions  into  their  minds. 
Look  for  instance  at  the  miserable  object 
I  have  seen  to-day,  who  would  probably 
have  been  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
to  what  he  is  at  present.  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  would  have  made  him  respected  by 
his  fellow  men,  but  a  bad  one  has  ren¬ 
dered  him  one  of  the  most  degraded  of 
human  beings.” 

Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope  of  his 
recovery  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Marlow. 

“  I’m  afraid  from  what  the  doctor  told 
me  there  is  none.”  answered  her  husband 
“  He  may  struggle  on  with  life  for  some 
time,  but  it  will  be  with  so  much  misery 
to  himself  that  existence  will  prove  a 
curse.” 

“And  all  through  his  own  folly,  that 
led  him  to  ruin  his  constitution  with 
drink.” 

“  That  has  certainly  been  the  root  of 
the  evil,”  answered  Marlow,  “but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  his  sufferings  will  prove  a 
useful  warning  to  others.  Men  of  head¬ 
strong  passions  are  not  to  be  moved  by 
anything  but  fear,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
many  will  tremble  for  themselves  w’hen 
they  learn  the  wretched  fate  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  man.” 

“  But  drinking  was  not  his  only  fault,” 
observed  his  wife,  “  for  he  is  an  idle, 
worthless  fellow,  that  would  not  wmrk 
even  for  the  liquor  he  swallowed  in  such 
quantities.” 

“He  has  been  a  ci  aw  ling  vagabond 
upon  God’s  earth  for  a  long  time  past,” 
answered  Marlow ;  “  but  I  remember 
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tlie  time  wdicii  tliere  was  not  a  steadiei* 
or  more  industrious  man  in  the  place  than 
was  Joe  Thompson.  At  last  however 
like  myself  and  J ohn  Ashman  he  took  to 
frequenting  public-houses,  and  grew  to 
be  such  a  reckless  sot  that  he  was  no 
longer  of  any  use  in  the  warehouse,  so 
one  day  all  of  us  that  preferred  drinking 
to  the  performance  of  our  duties  were 
discharged, — and  a,n  awful  day  that  was 
for  every  one  of  us.” 

“  And  you,”  interposed  Mrs.  Edwards, 
were  I  believe,  the  only  one  that  did  any 
good  afterwards.” 

“  Unfortunately  that  was  the  case,” 
replied  Marlow.  “  You  have  often  heard 
me  tell  the  story  of  poor  John  Ashman 
and  his  family.  The  u  ife  murdered  by 
her  husband  under  the  excitement  of 
drink ;  that  husband  himself  afterwards 
dying  in  a  madhouse;  their  daughter 
perishing  by  her  own  hand ;  and  the  son, 
the  last  of  the  family,  meeting  his  death 
on  the  scaffold  for  a  murder  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  !  And  all  this  resulted  from  one 
cause — the  Bottle  !” 

“  But  the  example  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  this  man,  Thompson,” 

“It  was  indeed,”  replied  Marlow, 
“  but  upon  me  it  had  a  salutary  effect, 
and  deterred  me  from  an  indulgence 
that  I  saw  had  produced  so  much  ruin. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  break  it  ofl' 
though,  for  the  habit  had  got  a  strong 
hold  of  me,  and  it  was  nottill  Ashman  haH 
slain  his  wife,  that  I  could  entirely  give 
up  the  use  of  spirits,” 

“  And  what  a  blessing  the  change  has 
brought  upon  us,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
low.  “  At  that  time  we  and  our  children 
were  barely  covered  with  rags  and 
tatters ;  we  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of 
meat,  and  many  a  night  have  we  had  to 
prowl  about  the  streets  because  we 
could  not  raise  money  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  lodging.  And  now  look  at  the 
difference  ;  we  have  every  comfort  that 
people  in  our  situation  can  desire,  our 
home  is  always  happy  and  cheerful,  and 
our  children  bid  fair  to  turn  out  all  that 
we  could  wish.  So  if  this  contrast  is 
not  enough  to  make  us  content  with  our 
lot,  I  know  not  what  would  be.” 

“  Aye,”  added  her  husband,  “  and 
what  is  better  still,  we  have  saved  money 
to  help  us  in  case  of  a  rainy  day;  money 
that  might  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  publicans  if  I  had  not  taken 
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THE  PLEDGE. 


the  pledge  to  shun  them  and  their 
houses.  Besides,  I  have  now  discovered 
that  real  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  these  places,  and  that  if  a  man  has 
any  time  to  spare  in  the  course  of  the 
year  he  had  better  spend  it  with  his 
family  in  a  visit  to  some  nice  quiet 
country  place.  By-the-bye,  Mary,”  he 
continued,  “  talking  of  that,  reminds  me 
that  Mr.  Bellamv  asked  me  the  other 
day  if  I  should  want  a  holiday  this 
sujnmer,  and  1  was  going  to  ask  if  you 
would  have  any  objection  to  take  a  trip 
somewhere.” 

I  should  like  it  of  all  things,”  she 
replied,  '^‘but  of  course  you  have  con¬ 
sidered  within  yourself  whether  we  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money.” 

“  Oh  that  wont  make  any  difference,” 
exclaimed  her  husband,  “for  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  told  me  that  my  wages  should  go 
on  all  the  same ;  and  as  we  can  live  as 
cheap  in  one  place  as  another,  I  have  been 
thinking  it  might  be  as  well  to  accept 
the  offer.” 

“  And  our  children  P” 

“  Ah,  the  young  folks  must  ^o  with  us 
as  a  matter  of  course,”  he  replied.  “  I 
shoulcT  not  enjoy  myself  without  them, 
and  as  for  our  home,  Mrs.  Edwards,  I 
dare  say,  will  take  care  of  that  for 
me.” 

“To  be  sure  I  wdl,”  replied  the  old 
lady,  “  and  glad  shall  I  be  to  give  you 
all  an  opportunity  of  having  such  a 
pleasant  holiday.” 

“  Then  it’s  a  settled  thing,”  exclaimed 
Marlow  gady.  “  I’ll  speak  to  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  I  shall 
accept  his  kind  offer.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think  it  wiU  be  a  very 
dull  time  for  Mre.  Edwards  ?” 

“  Mrs.  Edwards  shah,  not  be  forgotten, 
I  can  tell  you,”  exclaimed  her  husband. 
“We  shall  have  a  fortnight  to  spend  in 
the  country,  and  as  I  don’t  care  about 
being  any  very  long  time  in  the  country, 
I  shall  only  stop  with  you  the  first  week, 
and  our  friend  here  wnl  pass  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  time  with  you.” 

“But  you’ll  be  so  uncomfortable  in 
your  bachelor  sort  of  Ufe.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  I  know  you  are 
enjoying  yourselves,”  he  replied,  good 
humouredly.  “  So  now  it’s  all  arranged, 
except  as  to  the  place  we  shall  fix  upon 
going  to.  Now  some  people  like  Graves¬ 
end  because  its  handy  to  town,  but  for 


my  own  part,  if  we  are  really  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  I  should  prefer  going  where 
we  can  have  quiet  and  nice  romantic 
scenery.  There’s  Bichmond,  for  instance, 
or  twenty  other  'places,  but  we’ll  leave 
the  selection  till  another  day,  by  which 
time  you’ll  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  your  own  choice.” 

Never  did  proposition  afford  more 
eneral  satisfaction ;  Mrs.  Marlow  was 
elighted  at  the  thought  of  once  more 
getting  a  peep  at  the  dear  delightful 
country ; — the  children  were  in  extasies 
at  the  prospect  of  a  ramble  in  the  green 
fields  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much 
and  seen  so  little,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
happy  because  she  saw  that  everybody 
else  was  so.  As  for  Marlow  himself,  he 
was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  whole 
group,  for  his  heart  swelled  with  pleasure 
at  the  joy  which  he  saw  had  been  inspired 
by  his  suggestion. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  COUNTEY  PEOVES  TO  BE 
THE  SOUECE  OP  MUCH  EATIOHAL  EN-  | 
JOYMENT.  —  THE  GIPSEY  AND  HEE 
PEOPHECY. 

The  period  for  the  anticipated  holiday 
was  soon  fixed,  and  with  little  difficulty 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  take 
lodgings  at  some  cottage  or  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bichmond, 
where  they  would  be  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  j 
scenery  in  the  world.  Then  came  all  the 
bustle  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
females ;  Mrs.  Marlow  projecting  what 
should  be  done,  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
carrying  those  projects  into  execution. 
The  time  chosen  was  during  the  summer 
holidays  of  the  children,  so  that  no  school 
time  should  be  lost,  and  all  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  joyous  anticipation  to  the  i 
days  of  happiness  that  were  in  store  for 
them.  And  this,  reader,  is  but  one  of 
those  exquisite  delights  that  it  is  in  the 
ower  of  every  man  to  ensure  if  he  will 
lit  be  rational  and  temperate  in  his 
habits. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Marlow,  and 
her  friend  Mrs.  Edwards  took  the 
pledge;  not  that  there  was  any  real  ' 
occasion  for  it,  as  far  as  they  themselves  i 
were  concerned,  but  as  an  example  for  ' 


Plate  3  mrs.  maelow  listening  to  the  gypsey’s  tale  op  phtuee  eoethne 
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others  to  do  tJie  same.  In  fact  their 
own  happy  and  flourishing’  condition 
incited  them  to  prevail  upon  tlieir 
'  neighbours  to  become  converts,  and  tliev 
lost  no  opportunity  that  they  thought 
might  assist  the  good  cause  in  which 


a  week  in  our  pockets,  so  our  prospects 
are  growing  better  every  year  you  see.'" 

“But  Pm  afraid  somebody  has  been 
turned  away  to  make  room  for  you.” 
Nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  replied  ; 
Tom  Sweeting,  a  very  sharp  fellow,  who 
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they  were  engaged.  And  they  succeeded  was  at  the  head  of  the  warehouse  de- 
to  their  heart's  content,  for  many  who  i  partment,  has  been  taken  into  the  count- 
had  at  first  laughed  at  theiu,  were  struck  j  ing  house,  and  I  am  to  have  the  situation 
by  the  happj  change  which  had  taken  he  leaves  vacant.  So  you  see  Mary,  no 
place  in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  '  one  will  suffer  by  our  Lift  in  the  world  !” 
willingly  adopted  the  plan  which  must  i  “  I'm  glad  of  that,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
necessarily  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  ,  Marlow,  “and  the  more  especially  as  it 
rational  beings.  ^  i  shows  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is  satisfied  with 

At  length  the  morning  arrived  on  !  your  attention  to  his  business.” 
which  the  Marlow  family  were  to  take  |  “  Satisfied  !”  returned  her  husband ; 

their  departure  for  Richmond.  Boxes  j  “why  he  sent  for  me  just  now  to  go  into 
filled  with  the  necessary  changes  of  I  his  own  private  room,  and, — of  airtliings 
wearing  apparel  stood  ready  near  the  in  the  world  what  do  you  thinly  he  wanted 
door ;  the  children  were  in  anxious  ex-  me  for.” 

pectation  of  the  return  of  their  father  |  “  Indeed  Erederiek  I  can’t  guess ; — 

who  had  gone  to  the  warehouse  to  se(;  j  unless  it  was  to  tell  you  that  he  should 
that  he  had  left  nothing  undone,  and  |  be  very  angry  if  you  remained  away  from 
good  Mrs.  Edwards  shedding  tears  of  I  business  beyond  the  time  he  has  given 
regret  at  the  thought  of  a  separation  j  you  for  your  holiday.” 
from  her  friends,  though  it  would  be  !  “No,  it  was  not  for  that,”  answered 
only  for  a  week.  But  Marlow  did  not  j  Marlow  he  told  me  he  very  much 
keep  them  in  suspense ;  he  returned  by  j  approved  of  my  conduct ;  wished  me  a 
the  time  he  had  promised,  and  it  yet  j  happy  time  at  Richmond,  and  while 
wanted  half  an  hour  to  that  at  which  he  j  shaking  my  hand,  slipped  a  five  pound 
had  ordered  a  cab  to  be  at  the  door,  to  j  note  into  it  to  ;pay  our  expences.” 


convey  them  to  the  wharf  from  which 
die  Richmond  steam-boats  started. 
Though  always  cheerful,  he  now  seemed 
to  be  more  so  than  ever,  a  circumstance 
that  was  remarked  by  his  ■wife,  vidio, 
seeing  that  he  had  some  pleasant  news 
to  communicate,  anxiously  inquired  what 
had  happened  ? 

“Oh,  something  that  will  surprise 
you,”  he  replied  with  forced  gravity; — 
“I'm  going  to  lose  my  situation.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  lose  your  situation !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  hlarlowg  turning  pale 
w-i^ch  apprehension. 

“  Yes  my  dear,”  he  replied,  “  I  am 
not  to  return  to  it  again.  But  you  are 
alarmed  I  see,  so  to  keep  you  no  longer 
upon  thorns,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  Lave 
got  a  much  better  one  waiting  for  me 
against  my  return.” 

“  Oh !”  she  sighed,  “  but  you  will 
never  find  as  kind  a  master  as  Mr,  Bel¬ 
lamy.” 

“  I'Yell  tlicn,  the  truth,  is,  I  am  not 
goiiig  to  leave  him  at  all,”  exclaimed  her 
husband.  “lie  has  given  me  a  rise 
wliich  \vi.ll  put  an  add.itioiial  ten  shillings 


How  kind  ol  him,'”  exclaimed  Marv,  li 
“  and  yet  we  wore  not  in  need  of  such  !  j 
generosity.”  ij 

“  So  I  told  him,”  replied  her  husband;  p 
“I  explained  about  the  little  bit  of  i 
money  we’ve  put  by  in  the  Savmgs'  Bank,  ^ , 
but  he  would’nt  take  any  refusal,  saying  j : 
that  the  present  he  made  me  was  richly  j  | 
deserved,  and  that  it  was  given  for  the  i ; 
purpose  of  increasing  the  pleasures  of  i  j 
our  holiday.  Ah,  Mary,  you  can't  think 
what  gratification  I  felt  at  hearing  so  : . 
much  praise  from  a  good  man  like  1 
that.”  I  i 

“If  I  had  been  by  I  should  have  li 
lor  very  joy.” 

Well,  and  do  you  know"  I  could  p 
help  doing  the  same  thing,”  ex-  i  I 
claimed  Marlow.  “I  stood  staring  at  j! 
him  like  a  fool,  and  not  a  word  could  I  ;  i 
get  out  about  gratitude  or  anything  else  '  i 
so  he  went  on  talking,  and  at  last,  he  ’  i 
told  me  of  the  rise  he  mtended  for  me,  '  j 
and  then  I  believe  I  must  have  looked 
more  like  an  idiot  than  ever,”  ' ; 

“Ah,”  cried  Mrs.  Edw'ards,  “  it  never  |[ 
rains  but  it  pours;  and  at  any  rate  you  ; 
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Eave  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
yoiu’  master’s  kindness  was  deserved. 
He  sees,  I  dare  say,  that  good  servants 
arc  scarce,  and  experience  tells  him  that 
when  they  are  found  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  to  their  duty  is  to  give  them 
a  little  encouragement.” 

"  Why  he  has  alw'ays  encouraged  me 
as  far  as  kind  words  go,”  replied  Mar¬ 
low.  ‘Hie  takes  more  notice  of  me 
than  he  does  of  any  other  man  in  his 
employ,  which  is  an  honour  that  I  tliink 
will  repay  me  for  any  little  extra  atten¬ 
tion  I  may  pay  to  his  business.” 

“The  truth  is,”  observed  his  wife, 
“  he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
your  steady  conduct.  You  never  go  to 
vour  work  in  the  morniim  with  a  head¬ 
ache  in  consequence  of  the  last  night’s 


poor  Thompson,  who  still  is  on  a  sick 
bed  in  the  workhouse,  and  I’m  afraid  is 
not  likely  to  rise  from  it.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Marlow. 

“  I  called  there  just  now  on  my  way 
home,”  answered  her  husband,  “for  I 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  going  out  a  plea¬ 
suring  without  seeing  whether  there 
was  any  thing  I  could  do  to  soften  his 
sufferings.” 

“And  you  think  he’s  not  likely  to  re¬ 
cover  ?” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  least  chance  of  it  j 
and  the  doctor  says  he  has  so  under¬ 
mined  his  constitution  with  drink  that 
that  aU  the  medicine  he  can  give  him  will 
never  do  anything  more  than  just  keep 
him  alive  for  a  little  while  ;  and  sorry 
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dissipation,  but  perform  your  duties  with  |  enough  1  was  to  hear  him  say  so,  for  the 
a  clear  brain  so  that  everything  goes  on  poor  fellow — though  too  late — seems  to 
smoothly  and  as  it  ought.  And  I  dare  see  his  error ;  and  I  verily  believe  if  he  had 
say  if  he  looks  round  among  those  in  recovered  he  would  have  been  steady  in 
his  employ,  he  sees  some  that  are  both  |  his  habits.’ 

unable  and  unwilling  to  work  because  the  j  “Hoes  he  seem  reconciled  to  being 
bquor  they  dranlc  on  the  over  night  where  he  is  ?” 
liad  made  them  unfit  for  the  labours 
of  the  day.” 

“There  are  not  many  men  of  that 
description  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  employ  I 
can  assure  you,”  replied  her  husbandi 
“  He  is  a  great  enemy  to  intemperance, 
and  soon  gets  rid  of  those  that  are  given 
to  drinkinc:.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 


aii- 


“He  didn’t  say  much  about  it, 
swered  Marlow,  “  but  it  was  easy 
enough  to  see  that  he  has  the  same 
abhorrence  as  ever  at  being  in  a  work- 
house.  However,  as  he  has  had  time  for 
reflection,  he  no  doubt  sees  that  his  being 
there  is  entirely  through  his  own  fault.” 
“  And  a  very  shocking  reflection  it 
ever,  he  has  supplied  us  with  the  means  must  be,”  observed  Mrs.  Marlow. 


of  making  our  holiday  a  very  pleasant  one 
and  when  I  get  back  to  the  warehouse 
he  shall  see  tnat  I’ll  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prove  that  I  am  not  unthanleful  for  his 
kindness.” 

“  But  we  shaR  hardly  want  to  spend 
so  much  money  in  pleasure,”  observed 
Mrs.  Marlow. 

“But  we  will  spend  it  though,  and 
every  farthing  of  it  too.”  answered  her 
Imsband.  “He  gave  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  1  don’t  see  that  we  have  any  right 
to  make  any  other  use  of  it.  We  shall 
bo  able  to  make  longer  jaunts  into  the 
coimtry,  and  the  more  we  see  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  Mary,  the  more  reason 
we  sluill'have  to  be  thankful  for  the  firm 
resolution  we  have  had  in  avoiding  a 
vice  that  must  have  kept  us  in  poverty 
all  our  lives.  Had  I  remained  a  drunk- 


How  bitterly  he  must  reproach  hiraseR* 
when  he  thinks  that  but  for  his  intem¬ 
perate  habits  he  might  at  this  very  time 
have  been  as  happy  as  we  are.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  her  husband, 
“  there  are  some  hard-hearted  people 
that  say  he  deserves  all  that  he  has  to 
suffer;  and  you  can’t  convince  them 
otherwise,  though  perhaps  they  may 
have  faults  of  their  own,  if  they  could 
only  see  them.  There’s  no  doubt  he 
brought  all  this  upon  himself,  but  for  all 
that,  I  think  if  he  had  recovered  he 
would  have  become  a  better  man,  and  mav 

^  .u 

be  his  example  would  have  been  useful  to 
other  people  that  can’t  refrain  fromdrink.” 

“  Then  you  think  it  impossible  f  or 
him  to  recover  ?” 

“I’ni  no  judge  of  such  matters  my¬ 
self,”  answered  Marlow,  “Butthedoc- 


ard,.  the  pleasure  wo  arc  going  to  enjoy  j  tor  tcRs  me  there’s  no  liopc,  and  of 
would  never  have  been  known  to  us  or  i  course  he  ought  to  know  whether  there 
our  children.  And  lliat  reminds  me  of  j  is  or  not.  Be  tliat  as  it  miiy,  however 
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I  have  requested  the  doctor  to  let  him 
have  all  the  comforts  he  may  require, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  excuse  for 
withholding  them,  I  left  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  whatever  might  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  W e  can  afford  to  do  a  kind  action 
you  know,  Mary,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
soften  the  suflFerings  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  whenever  it  lies  in  our  power  to 
do  so.’’ 

‘‘And  I  needn’t  tell  you,  my  dear 
husband,”  she  replied,  ‘‘  that  I  am. 
alAvays  willing  to  give  our  mite  to  those 
who  deserve  it.” 

“Perhaps  you  mean  to  infer  that  we 
might  have  given  our  assistance  to  some 
more  worthy  object  ?” 

“Nay,”  she  replied,  “I  meant  not 
that,  for  I  know  you  are  the  better 
judge  on  such  matters  than  myself.  You 
say  Thompson  looks  back  upon  his  past 
life  with  regret,  and  if  he  is  sincere  in  it, 
I  sliould  be  as  glad  as  any  one  to  render 
his  last  hours  as  easy  as  possible.” 

“And  that  can  only  be  done  with 
kindness.” 

“Kindness  in  adversity,”  answered 
Mrs.  Marlow,  “is  a  duty  that  one 
Cliristian  owes  to  another,  though  Pm 
afraid  it  is  not  often  practised.  Believe 
me  then,  I  am  truly  glad  f;hat  you  have 
done  something  for  poor  Thompson,  for 
as  wc  are  going  to  take  our  pleasure,  it 
will  add  not  a  little  to  it  to  loiow  that 
we  have  performed  our  duty  towards  an 
unfortunate  fellow  creature.” 

“J.lesides,”  added  Marlow,  “depend 
upon  it,  money  applied  with  a  well  in¬ 
tended  purpose  is  never  missed.  And 
even  if  it  were,  there’s  a  thousand  ways 
tliat  we  might  make  it  up  again  if  we 
like  to  try.  Eor  my  own  part  I  would 
rather  give  up  tliis  pleasure  trip  of  our’s 
j  altogether,  than  have  the  pain  of  know- 
j  ing  that  I  had  left  this  uufortunaie  man 
I  pining  for  the  want  of  a  few  necessaries. 

!  But  iuirk  !  tlie  call  has  just  stopped  at 
I  the  door,  so  we  must  bustle  about,  or* 
I  the  s1  eam-boat  will  start  before  we  get 
I  there.” 

I  Boxes  and  packages  were  now  quickly 
I  transferred  to  the  vehicle,  and  then,  after 
'  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  holi¬ 
day-makers  stowed  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  in  the  inside,  and  away 
they  were  rattled  off  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  embai’k.  Never  was  a 
happier  little  group  seen  in  this  world. 


The  children  were  exhilarated  with  the 
ride ;  Mrs.  Marlow  felt  happy  because  , 
they  were  so ;  and  her  husband  as  he  saw  ! 
the  countless  thousands  trudging  through  | 
the  streets  whilst  he  was  enjoying  the  j 
luxury  of  a  ride,  wondered  within  him-  ' 
self  whether  there  was  one  among  them 
that -felt  as  happy  as  he  was.  These  re¬ 
flections  were  however  soon  put  an  end 
to,  for  on  their  arrival  at  the  wharf  the 
packet  was  just  going  to  start,  so  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  their  luggage 
having  been  put  on  board,  they  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  nnd  in  a  minute  or  two  after¬ 
wards  they  were  steammg  it  at  a  rare 
rate  up  the  river.  And  what  a  deal  to  ' 
call  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  j 
young  folks !  Dozens  of  other  steam-boats 
were  there,  some  going  one  way,  some 
another,  and  ail  crowded  with  passengers 
either  for  business  or  recreation.  Tnen 
there  were  barges  and  boats  that  seemed  | 
sluggish  in  comparison  with  the  more  i 
mighty  vessels,  and  that  danced  up  and  ! 
dovm  in  the  rough  water  they  left  behind 
as  if  nothing  could  save  them  from  going 
to  the  bottom.  Besides  all  this  there 
were  noble  bridges  to  pass  under,  and 
quaint  looking  piers  to  stop  at,  when 
more  passengers  were  to  be  taken  on 
board ;  but  at  length  bridges  and  piers 
became  of  more  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  they  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river 
where  on  both  sides  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  were  to  be  seen  in  all  their  splen¬ 
dour.  A  glorious  trip  is  it  to  Bichmond 
for  those  even  who  liave  often  taken  it, 
but  to  tliose  who  go  for  the  first  time,  the 
scene  possesses  all  the  charms  of  fairy  , 
land.  Every  turn  of  the  stream  displays 
fresli  objects  to  call  forth  wonder  and 
delight.  Here  wide  spreadhig  fields 
tinted  with  every  hue  that  is  most  plea¬ 
sant  to  the  eye ; — further  on  are  no-  j 
ble  mansions,  whose  delightful  lawns  | 
sweep  gracefully  down  to  the  very  banks  ' 
of  the  river,  and  if  the  eye  is  turned  on  I 
the  opposite  side  we  see  stately  woods, 
that  form  a  magnificient  contrast  to  the 
more  open  parts  of  the  country  we  are 
passing  through.  The  whole  country  is 
indeed  so  surpassingly  rich  that  our  voy¬ 
agers  regretted  exceedingly  when  they 
found  tliemselves  along-sidcj  and  close 
to  the  handsome  lookmg  bridge  that 
spans  the  river  from  Bichmond  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream. 

On  landing  they  took  a  stroll  through 
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Hie  town,  and  from  thcncc  proceeded 
to  the  celebrated  hill  where  their  eyes 
were  regaled  with  a  magnificent  sight 
for  which  they  were  little  prepared. 
They  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  as 
their  gaze  was  directed  from  object  to 
object,  each  of  which  seemed  to  claim 
more  admiration  than  the  one  that  had 
preceded  it.  Plills  and  dales,  woodlands 
and  meadows,  lay  before  them  as  on  a 
map,  with  the  beautifully  winding  river 
pursuing  its  silent  course,  and  checquered 
with  numerous  small  boats,  each  filled 
with  pleasure  seekers,  who  sought  this 
slyvau  retreat  in  which  to  pass  a  day  of 
rational  amusement.-  Here  Marlow  and 
his  family  could  have  remained  for  hours, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  lodging,  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  proceeded  through  the  park,  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  which  they  came  to 
a  cottage  of  rather  superior  appearance, 
and  where,  on  moderate  terms  they 
were  able  to  procure  all  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  they  required.  Their  luggage  was 
then  sent  for,  and  with  little  trouble 
they  found  themselves  ms  comfortably 
situated  as  if  they  had  passed  a  day  in 
endeavouring  to  suit  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
detail  the  various  delightful  rambles 
that  they  enjoyed  in  this  beautiful 
region.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  lost  no 
time  in  idleness  during  the  week  that 
Marlow  wms  to  remain  with  his  family. 
Every  morning  some  iiev/  walk  was  pro¬ 
posed,  or  if  the  place  was  too  far  distant 
to  be  visited  on  foot,  a  cheap  conveyance 
was  engaged  to  take  them  to  the  spot. 
In  this  mamier  a  W’ eek  soon  glided  away, 
and  as  Marlow  was  about  to  leave  on 
the  followung  morning  to  make  wmy  for 
Mrs.  Edwards,  it  was  agreed  that  his  last 
stroll  with  liis  family  should  be  through 
some  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the 
park.  This  excursion  afforded  them 
perhaps  as  much  gratification  as  any 
they  had  taken,  for  the  scenery  is  con¬ 
tinually  varied,  and  the  trees,  green  and 
vigorous,  give  it  a  charm  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  express.  So  enraptured  were 
they  with  it  that  the  sun  set  before  they 
thought  of  returning  home,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  falling  when  just 
as  they  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
park  they  were  accosted  by  a  female 
whose  singular  aftiro,  and  olive  com¬ 
plexion,  announced  that  she  belonged  to 


the  tribe  of  Mpseys  who  prowl  about 
that  neighboffiliood  during  the  summer 
season. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  your  fortune 
told,  good  lady?”  she  asked,  with  the 
whine  peculiar  to  that  extraordinary 
class  of  persons.  “  Cross  my  hand  with 
silver,  and  I’ll  tell  you  truly  what’s  to 
happen  to  you  and  ‘  your  children ; 
whether  you  are  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky, 
and  if  young  master  and  miss  are  to  be 
rich  or  poor,” 

Mrs.  Marlow  was  hardly  proof  against 
this  Invitation,  for  Like  most  of  her  sex, 
she  had  some  little  faith  in  the  prophetic 
powers  of  this  class  of  persons.  She 
was,  however,  ashamed  of  exhibiting  her 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
and  was  passing  on,  when  the  woman, 
closely  following  at  their  heels  repeated 
the  jargon  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
before.  Marlow  saw  that  his  wife  really 
felt  inclined  to  have  her  fortune  told, 
and  laughingly  saying,  that  now  was  the 
:  time  for  her  to  know  her  destiny,  he 
went  on  a  few  paces,  though  not  so  far 
j  but  he  could  overhear  every  word  that 
wms  said.  Nothing  reluctant,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
low  gave  the  required  piece  of  silver,  and 
the  gypsey,  after  examining  her  hand 
with  apparent  attention,  said  glibly 
enough,-— 

“  I  see  by  the  lines  in  your  pahn  that 
you  have  passed  through  much  trouble, 
and  that  by  patience  and  temperance 
you  arc  now  well  to  do  m  the  world. 
Your  husband  is  a  reformed  drunkard, 
but  is  now  in  the  favour  of  his  old  mas¬ 
ter,  and  will  yet  live  to  ride  in  his  car¬ 
riage.  You  laugh  at  what  1  say,  lady,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you’ll  confess 
that  the  gipsey  fortune-teller  you  met  in 
Kichmond  Park  told  you  truly.  Your 
children  too  will  grow  up  to  be  a  joy  and 
credit  to  you ;  the  young  lady  will  marry 
some  wealthy  man,  and  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  will  rise  to  high  honour  and  re¬ 
nown.  You  and  your  husband  will  live 
to  see  all  this  and  will  die  fuU  of  years 
and  happiness.” 

“  Ah !”  sighed  Mrs.  Marlow,  “  if  only 
h;df  that  you  have  told  me  should 
come  true  what  a  happy  woman  I  should 
be.” 

“  It  will  all  turn  out  as  I  have  said,” 
answered  the  fortune-teller,  “I  liave 
studied  palmistry  and  read  tln^  stars  ioo 
long  to  mistake  the  lines  in  your  hand 
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or  to  be  deceived  by  the  planet  that  rules 
,your  fate.  The  good  sh^l  meet  their 
reward  both  in  this  world  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.” 

“  You  speak  with  confidence,”  returned 
Mrs.  Marlow' ;  “  but  w-e  are  now  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  Avorld,  and  shall  be  wmll 


“Heknow^s  already,”  answ'cred  Mrs- 
Marlow,  “  for  he  is  not  so  far  off  but 
every  word  yon  have  uttered  must  have 
reached  his  ears.  He  has  no  faith  in 
the  predictions  of  your  people,  though 
he  has  so  far  humoured  me  as  to  yield 
because  Tic  thought  I  had  a  wish  to 


present  condition 

But  it  is  your  fate  to  advance,”  an-  j  his  steps  towards  them,  and  the  gipsey, 
swered  the  ’gipsey,  and  neither  man  nor  i  turning  aw' ay,  plunged  into  a  thicket 
woman  can  resist  their  destiny,  whether  ;  close  by  and  w'as  seen  no  more, 
it  be  for  good  or  for  evil.”  1  “So,”  exclaimed  the  husband  gaily 

‘‘So  I  have  myself  been  weak  enough  ;  his  wTfe  took  his  arm,  “we  have  a 
to  believe,^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow,  i  Peautiful  destiny  before  us  Mary,  if  we 

“  but  my  husband  has  pretty  well  laughed  I  . .  ' 

me  out  of  the  notion ;  for  he  knows  the  I 


world  better  than  I  do,  and  I  therefcre 
yield  to  his  opinions  rather  tlian  to  my 
own.” 

“  Ah,  my  good  lady  !”  replied  the  for¬ 
tune-teller,  “  but  men  folks  alwuiys  laugh 
at  wTiat  they  don’t  understand,  and  who 
among  them  give  themselves  tlie  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  truth  in  palm¬ 
istry,  or  not  ?  llemember  tlie  W'ords  I 
have  spoken  to  you  this  day,  and  the 
iiiTic  wall  come  wdien  you  wall  owm  that 
they  wmre  not  uttered  idly.  Besides 
what  interest  can  I  have  in  telling  you  a 
falsehood  ?” 

“  That  of  making  inone}^  by  it,  my 
good  woman.” 

“Nay,  haven’t  1  received  my  fee 
before  hand?” 

“  You  have,  but  there  may  be  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  still  further  reward 
if  this  prediction  is  a  favourable  one.” 

“  I  am  no  impostor,  lady,”  exclaimed 
the  gipsey,  “but  foretell  destinies 
as  science  lays  them  open  to 


are  to  believe  half  that  yonder  crazy 
woman  has  been  tcllmg  you.  We  are  to 
ride  in  our  carriage,  it  seems  and  the 
children  are  to  make  a  great  figure  in 
the  world.” 

“She  tells  us  so,”  answered  Mrs. 
MaiTow",  “  and  I  should  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  place  some  confidence  in  her 
words  but  that  I  knew  you  wmuld  laugh 
at  me  for  it.” 

“  And  very  justly  too,”  he  replied, 
for  I  consider  it  a  weakness  to  rely  on 
the  predictions  of  an  ignorant  woman 
who  knows  no  more  of  the  craft  than 
w'e  do  ourselves.  How  I  ask  you  can 
she  tell  what  is  to  happen  to  us  ?” 

“  I  know  not  how  she  may  have  got 
her  information,”  replied  his  wife,  “but 
as  she  was  right  in  one  thing  I  see  no 
reason  wTiy  she  should’nt  be  in  others,” 
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“  And  you  really  believe  that  all  the 
fine  things  you  have  promised  will  come 
to  pass  ?” 

“  Aye  as  surely  as  that  I  uttered  | 
them.”  I 

“  Well,  I  shall  see,  if  I  live  long  i 
enough,  but  I  have  a  misgiving  i]i  my  ! 
own  mind  that  there  is.  more  flattery  I 
than  truth  in  the  promises  yon  have  ! 
made,  You  may  believe  that  all  these 
things  will  come  to  lass,  but  if  I  was  | 


thought 

content  if  we  never  advance  beyond  our  '  hear  you  prophecy.” 

‘  ”  '  Marlow  W'as  now' seen  slowly  directing 

<C~  --  -  .  .  -  ..  ...  ,  -  -  1 
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faith  in  them 


laugh  ]no  out  of  flu; 


ever  so  inclined  to 
my  hnshaud  would 
notion.” 

“Yon  will  do  wTsely  not  to  fell  liim 
what  VO)!,  have  licard.” 


“  In  wTiat  wms  she  right  ?” 

“  Why  she  spoke  of  what  yon  had  . 
been  before  the  happy  change  in  your  | 
conduct  took  place.  She  spoke  tridy  j 
enough  there,  and  the  vmnder  is  how  ; 
she  came  by  her  information  if  it  w'as  j 
not  by  the  art  she  possesses.”  | 

“  I  can  teU  you  how  it  is  most  likely  j 
she  got  it,”  replied  Marlowa  “We  | 
have  frequently  spoken  of  our  affairs,  j 
past  as  well  as  present  during  our  walks 
and  as  these  people  arc  ahvays  lurking 
about  in  places  wfoere  they  are  least 
expected,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  she  has 
picked  up  enough  to  serve  as  a  useful 
foundation  for  a  future  occasion.  Thus 
j  prepared  slic  accosted  you  just  now  and 
I  was  able  to  utter  a  lew 
that  w'C'rc  sure  to  w'ork  lipoii 
diility.” 

“  .1  an)  nbnost  soitv  1o  ];car  vou  siav 
so,”  siu'lu'd  iMi.-.  .Miu'loiv 
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“And  why  are  you  sorry,  my  dear 
Mary.” 

“  Because  it  puts  to  flight  so  many 
pleasant  hopes  that  I  had  formed,”  he 
replied.  “  The  vision  may  have  been  a 
deceptive,  one  hut  it  was  very  delightful 
for  all  that,” 

“All!  you  imagined  ourselves  rolling 
in  wealth,  and  our  children  ranking 
themselves  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
land.” 

“I  was  certainly  foolish  enough  to 
I  place  some  little  faith  in  what  the  woman 
said,”  replied  Mrs.  Marlow, 
j  “  Yet  I  heard  you  tell  her  that  you 
had  no  reliance  in  her  -words.” 

I  “  That  was  because  I  knew  you  over- 
I  heard  everything  that  was  said.  I  don’t 
like  to  be  laughed  at,  Frederick,  though 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  really 
thought  some  part  of  the  good  fortune 
she  predicted  might  come  to  pass.” 
i  “  But  you  don’t  place  any  faith  in  her 
I  now,  I  hope?” 

I  Wliy  do  you  hope  any  such  thmg  ?” 
i  she  asked. 

I  “  Because  there’s  nothing  so  bad  to 
I  bear  as  disappointment,  and  I  know  if 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  get  up  high  in 
the  world  as  she  w'ould  have  you  beheve, 
you’ll  find  out  by  and  by,  that  she  has  told 
;  you  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  falsehoods. 

Ride  in  our  carriage,  indeed  1  I  shall  be 
^  very  well  satisfiedif  we  are  never  worse  off 
,  than  wm  are  at  the  present  moment.” 

“  So  shah.  I,”  continued  Mrs.  Marlow; 

I  “  and  if  my  hopes  were  a  little  excited 
just  now  it  was  not  on  our  own  account, 

'  but  for  the  sake  of  oui*  children  who,  I 
:  think  would  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
I  any  situation,  however  high  it  might  be,” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  my  dear,” 
answered  her  husband,  “  but  I  am  also 
sui'e  they  will  be  well  content  to  remain 
in  the  same  station  to  which  thev  at  pre- 
i  sent  belong.  What  greater  happiness  can 
they  possibly  know,  even  if  they  were  the 
.  children  of  one  of  the  first  merchants 
in  London  ?” 

“  That’s  very  true,”  she  replied,  “  and 
yet  its  only  natural  that,  as  a  parent,  I 
should  be  anxious  to  see  my  children 
rise  in  the  world.  They  endured  much 
suffering  when  we  were  oppressed  -with 
misfortune,  and  it  would  be  a  consolation 
I  hereafter  to  see  them  in  the  enjoyment 
:  of  wealth  as  a  reward  for  the  trouble 
;  they  have  gone  thi’ough.” 


“For  my  own  part,”  returned  her  ! 
husband,  “I  would  much  rather  see 
them  making  their  way  honestly  and  j  j 
slowly  through  the  world.  And  1  have  i ! 
no  doubt  that’s  what  they  will  do,  for  , 
they  have  been  good  and  dutiful  children,  ’  i 
and  of  such  are  the  better  portions  of  ,  i 
society  formed.  They  have  been  || 
brought  up  without  any  high-flown  \\ 
expectations,  and  no  wish  have  I  to  see  |  i 
them  placed  in  a  sphere  to  wliich  they  ^ 
have  no  right  to  aspire.  So  you  see,  ' 
Alary,  how  widely  different  your  opinions  i 
and  mine  are  upon  this  subject.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  we  differ  so  very 
much,”  answered  Mrs.  Marlov^  “Both 
of  us  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  our 
children,  though  we  don’t  take  exactly 
the  same  views  of  the  matter.  And  in 
truth  I  have  no  desire  to  see  them  rich, 
unless,  in  their  prosperity  they  conducted 
themselves  wortliily.” 

“  Aye,”  exclaimed  her  husband,  “  now  | 
I  see  we  are  more  likely  to  agree  in  our  j 
notions.  Both  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  j 
of  those  we  love,  and  the  chief  difference 
now  between  us  is,  that  you  have  a  notion 
that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  non¬ 
sense  that  woman  has  been  telling  jow” 

“If  I  had  such  a  notion  you  have 
reasoned  me  out  of  it,”  answered  Mrs, 
Marlow.  “We  women,  you  know,  are 
a  little  given  to  superstition;  but  I,  for 
one,  am  not  so  much  so  that  I  am  not 
to  be  convinced  of  an  error.” 

“  Then  you  thmk  if  this  fortune  teller 
were  to  accost  you  when  I  happened,  to  ; 
be  absent,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
impose  upon  you  with  any  more  of  her 
foolish  predictions  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  she  would  not,  Frederick, 
but  what  made  you  put  that  question  to 
me  ?” 

“For  this  reason,”  he  replied;  “I 
am  about  to  leave  you  to-morrow,  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  is  to  take  my  place  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  you  are  to 
stay  here.  You  know  the  high  re¬ 
spect  I  entertain  for  her,  yet,  as  you 
said  just  now,  all  women  are  by  tlieir 
nature  superstitious,  and  I  have  reason  | 
to  believe  she  is  no  exception  to  the  ! 
general  rule.  You  wonder,  I  dare  say, 
Mary,  what  I’m  driving  at,  so  I’ll  at 
onee  confess  that  I  am  afraid  this  for¬ 
tune-teller  will  again  accost  you,  and  if  j 
Mrs.  Edwards  should  happen  to  know  j 
what  passes,  she  might  not  only  on-  | 
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deavour  to  convince  you  that  there  was 
high  prosperity  in  store  for  ns,  but  also 
fill  the  heads  af  the  young  folks  with 
notions  that  could  never  be  realized.” 

“Indeed  you  are  wrong  there,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  w'ife,  “for  even  if  Mrs. 
Edwards  may  be  a  little  inclined  to 
superstition,  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  make 
you  displeased  with  her.  And  as  for  the 
young  folks,  she  would  rather  curb  their 
ambition  than  say  a  word  that  might 
afterwards  do  them  an  injury  for  life.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  say  she  would  do  it 
willino-ly,”  answered  Marlow,  “but 
sometimes  things  are  said  without 
thought,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Say  not  a  word  to  her  then  about  what 
this  woman  has  said,  and  no  harm  can 
come  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Marlow  promised  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  and  here  their  conversation 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  their  arrival 
at  the  cottage  where  they  were  lodging. ' 
No  more  was  said  about  the  gipsey,  and 
other  matters  having  been  introduced, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed 
in  talking  of  the  many  delightful  excur¬ 
sions  they  had  made  during  the  week. 

The  next  morning  Marlow  left  for 
town,  and  when  night  came  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards  made  lier  appearance  to  pass  the 
i-cst  of  the  holiday  '^vitli  her  friends.  The 
g-ood  old  lady  had  not  nad  a  day’s  plea¬ 
sure  for  many  a  year  past,  so  that  the 
change  was  novr  aU  the  more  agreeable, 
and  most  heartily  did  she  enter  into  aU  the 
views  of  Mrs.  Marlow,  whether  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  she  proposed  a  long  stroll  or 
a  short  one,  whether  they  should  stay  at 
home  all  the  morning  and  take  some 
favourite  walk  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  whatever 
proposition  was  made,  so,  as  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  the  two  families 
jogged  on  famously  together,  and  the 
time  passed  as  happily  as  could  be. 

After  what  her  husband  had  said  Mrs. 
Marlow  was  in  continual  appirhousion 
lest  they  might  meet  with  the  fortune¬ 
teller  in  any  of  their  walks.  Lucidly, 
however,  no  such  encomiter  took  place, 
and  not  a  hint  of  the  previous  occurrence 
having  been  given,  Mrs.  Edwards  was  left 
in  a  happy  state  of  Lnorance  upon  that 
particular  event.  Thus  day  after  day 
passed  over  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
elder  holiday  makers,  and  the  great  de¬ 


light  of  the  younger  ones,  who  were  so 
much  pleased  with  their  country  life 
tliat  the  only  sorrow  they  felt  was  at  the 
approaching  termination  of  their  visit  to 
liichmond. 

At  length  the  day  for  their  return 
home  came,  and  with  it  a  repetition  of 
most  things  that  had  happened  exactly  a 
fortnight  before.  There  was  the  lug¬ 
gage  to  be  transferred  to  the  steam¬ 
boat,  the  same  beautifid  scenery  to  be 
seen  and  admired  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  same  bridges  to  pass  under, 
and  the  same  piers  to  pass,  though  not 
crowded  with  the  same  people  they  had 
seen  on  the  former  occasion.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  wharf  wdiere  they  were  to  land 
they  were  met  by  Marlow,  wdio  had 
asked  leave  of  absence  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  see  his  family  safe  home.  A 
cab  was  speedily  hired,  the  two  females, 
the  yomig  folks,  and  part  of  the  luggage 
were  squeezed  inside,  and  Marlow  took 
his  seat  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the 
driver. 


CHAPTEH  IV. 

HONEST  INDIJSTUY  MEETS  WITH  ITS 
REWAED. — A  VISIT  TO  THE  ^VOllK- 
HOUSE  AND  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
DEUNKAUD. 

The  career  of  Marlow  for  the  next 
four  years  was  of  so  uniform  a  elmraeter 
that  we  have  little  that  is  interesting 
to  relate  of  him.  He  wxas  the  same 
steady,  industrious  servant  that  we  have 
seen  him,  and  as  his  wages  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family  there  was  always  something 
considerable  left  to  add  to  the  money 
which  w^as  accumulating  in  the  Savings’ 
Bank.  His  son  Erank  too  wms  now^  in 
the  warehouse  with  him,  so  that  he  had 
one  less  in  family  dependant  on  his  earn¬ 
ings  and  was  of  course  able  to  lay  by  a 
larger  sum  to  increase  the  store  which 
was  intended  for  their  support  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  change  taking 
place.  Not  that  there  was  any  reason 
to  apprehend  such  an  occurrence  for  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  business  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  his  regard  for  Marlow  was  no  less 
than  it  had  always  been  from  the  period 
when  he  had  taken  him  a  second  time 
into  his  service. 
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J ohn  Bellamy,  a  son  of  the  principal, 
was  now  introduced  to  the  concern, — 
not  as  a  partner,  for  he  was  only  just 
turned,  twenty  years  of  age, — but  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  business  habits  against 
the  period  when  his  father  might  think 
it  prudent  to  give  him  a  share  in  his 
flourishing  concern.  In  temper  and 
disposition  he  was  all  that  could  be 
desired;  mild  and  conciliating  in  his 
manners  towards  all  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  his  father,  he  became  a  general 
favourite  with  the  men,  and  with  none 
more  than  with  Marlow,  towards  whom 
he  had  from  the  first  manifested  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard.  He  would  frequently 
visit  at  his  house  and  generally  of  an 
evening  when  the  business  of  the  day 
#as  over,  would  converse  with  him  and 
ask  his  advice  upon  matters  that  he  did 
not  care  to  trouble  his  father  with.  In 
I  short  they  were  fast  friends,  and  their 
regard  was  as  strong  as  that  which  usually 
:  exists  between  a  parent  and  his  child, 

I  “  I  don’t  know  Mr.  Marlow  whether 
;  I  make  myself  troublesome  to  you,”  he 
:  said  one  evening,  ‘‘  but  somehow  I 
prefer  your  society  to  that  of  anybody 
else,  except  my  own  father,  and  he 
approves  of  my  making  a  friend  of  you 
because,  he  says  you  are  an  example 
worthy  of  my  imitating.” 

“  Mr.  Bellamy  is  very  kind  to  think  so 
well  of  me,”  answered  the  other,  “  but 
I  have  known  the  time  when  he  would 
have  told  you  to  shun  me  as  you  would 
^  the  plague.” 

“  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man,  “but  you  were 
then  given  to  excessive  drinking  and  he 
never  expected  that  it  was  possible  you 
could  turn  out  the  steady,  industrious 
man  that  you  now  are.  He  is  pleased 
with  the  change,  and  you  should  hear  how 
he  speaks  in  your  praise  when  you  are 
not  near  to  hear  him,” 

'  “  It’s  pleasant  to  hear  that,  sir,”  ex- 

Marlow,  “  and  yet  I  don’t  know  that  I 
,  deserve  much  praise  for  doing  what  is 
'  after  all  nothing  more  than  my  duty.  If 
'  I  was  a  fool  once  it  didn’t  follow  that  I 
‘  was  always  to  remain  one,  and  I  should 
I  have  been  something  worse  than  a  fool 
I  if  I  hadn’t  made  an  alteration  for  the 
better  when  I  saw  my  wife  and  family 
ready  to  perish  from  starvation  through 
my  own  wilful  neg’iect.  I  then  took  tlie 
trouble  to  reliect  a  little,  and  the  conse¬ 


quence  was,  that  I  made  a  solemn  vow 
within  myself  never  to  taste  again  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.” 

“And  did  you  get  employment  as 
soon  as  you  had  reformed  ?”  | 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “  people  were  still 
afraid  of  my  relapsing  into  the  old  way 
as  soon  as  I  had  the  means,  so  I  only 
got  a  job  now  and  then,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  had  the  bitter  pain  of  seeing  my  i 
wife  and  children  go  supperless  to  their 
miserable  bed.” 

“  But  I  believe  matters  took  a  little 
turn  when  you  took  the  pledge  of  absti¬ 
nence  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  proved  I  was  in  earnest, 
and  in  the  belief  that  I  was  sincere  in  my 
determination  your  father  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  trial.  I  have  not 
deceived  him,  and  in  return  have  received  j 
from  him  all  sorts  of  favours.  There  is 
now  scarcely  a  happier  fellow  in  existence 
though  sometimes,  upon  looking  back  at 
the  past,  I  reproach  myseK  for  ever 
having  been  such  a  madman  as  to  have 
spent  so  much  of  my  life  in  riotous  dis¬ 
sipation.” 

“  And  yet  as  the  lesson  has  not  been 
thrown  away,  I  don’t  see  that  you  have 
much  reason  for  self-reproach.  Besides 
your  example  may  be  useful  to  others,  and 
IS  for  that  reason  my  father  encourages  a 
friendship  between  us,  since  he  says  I 
am  sure  to  benefit  by  the  good  counsel 
and  advice  that  you  have  in  your  power 
to  give.” 

“  But  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
think  hardly  need  a  warning  against  the 
wice  of  intemperance.” 

“  I  hold  it  in  utter  abhorrence,” 
answered  young  Bellamy,  “  and  nothing 
I  believe  will  ever  make  a  drmker  of  me. 
My  father,  however,  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  good  precepts  and  example, 
and  he  feels  satisfied  tliat  I  shall  find 
both  in  you.  ‘  He  tells  me,  too,  that  you 
have  been  a  careful,  as  well  as  industri¬ 
ous  man,  and  that  besides  bringing  up 
your  family  in  respectability,  you  have 
contrived,  by  economy  to  lay  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  the  Savings’ 
Bank.” 

“  True,  I  have  done  so,”  replied  Mar¬ 
low,  “  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  my 
duty,  seeing  that  I  have  children  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  after  I’m  gone.  We  teetotalers 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  extravagant 
in  anytliing,  and  I  believe  among  the 
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wiiole  body — and  they  are  very  numer¬ 
ous — ^you  will  not  find  many  that  spend 
all  their  earnings,  let  them  be  ever  so 
small.” 

“  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  take  the  pledge 
'  myself.” 

I  “  Ah,  do,  Mr.  John !”  exelaimed 

1  Marlow,  earnestly,  “  it’s  not  that  there’s 
,  any  occasion  for  it,  because  I  know  you 
:  are  temperate,  but  we  want  the  example 
of  people  that  stand  high  in  the  world, 
and  then  those  that  are  beneath  them 
would  be  sure  to  follow.” 

“Well,  I’ll  speak  to  my  father  upon 
the  subject,”  returned  the  young  man. 

“  For  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  do  any¬ 
thing  without  first  taking  his  advice. 
He  will,  I  am  sure,  approve  of  my  inten¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so  I 
will  get  you  to  introduce'  me  to  the 
society  you  belong  to.  If  by  doing  so 

I  prevail  on  others  to  follow  my  example 

I  shall  indeed  feel  most  satisfied.” 

1  “  Believe  me  it  must  do  good,”  ex¬ 

claimed  Marlow;  “it  will  give  courage 
to  the  waverers  when  they  see  the  son 
of  the  rich  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  ashamed 
to  enlist  himself  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  sobriety.  Many  would  be  willing 
enough  to  join  us,  but  that  they  are 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  by  those  who 
can  see  no  merit  but  in  drinking  tiU  they 
have  lowered  themselves  beneath  the 
very  beasts  of  the  field.  Such  a  one 
was  a  poor  fellow  that  I  know,  who  is 

1  now  lying  on  a  sick  bed  in  the  work- 
;  house  belonging  to  this  parish.” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?” 

“Thompson,”  replied  the  other,  “I 
was  talking  to  him  when  he  dropped 
down  in  the  street  through  exhaustion, 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  the  poor-house, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.” 

“  And  what  does  he  now  think  of  the 

1  dreadful  habit  that  has  brought  him  to 

1  his  present  condition  ?” 

“  He  regrets  it  bitterly,”  answered 
Marlow,”  and  should  he  ever  leave  his 
present  wretched  asylum, — which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  not  likely, — he  would  lead  a  very 
]  different  life.  But  to-morrow  I  am  going 
i  to  see  him,  for  your  father  never  objects  to 

1  my  taking  an  hour  for  that  purpose, — ^if 
you  like  I’ll  take  you  with  me  that  you 
may  behold  with  your  own  eyes,  the  mi¬ 
serable  condition  to  which  excess  has 
reduced  him.” 

“  It  is  sad  to  look  upon  human  frailty,” 

exclaimed  the  younger  Bellamy,  “and 
yet  my  curiosity  is  somewhat  excited  in 
the  present  instance,  and  1  will  go  with 
you  to  see  this  man.  The  lesson  he 
teaches  is  a  severe  one ;  but  an  invete¬ 
rate  drunkard  requires  a  terrible  exam¬ 
ple  before  he  wakes  to  a  sense  of  the 
normity  he  is  committing,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  class  of  persons,  I  could  wish 
the  case  of  this  man  was  more  generally 
known.” 

“I  remember  poor  Thompson  when 
'  he  first  came  into  your  father’s  employ,” 
exclaimed  Marlow,  “  and  a  better-hearted 
or  more  steady  man  could  not  have  been 
found.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  steadi¬ 
ness,  was  trusted,  and  I  believe  there 
was  an  intention  of  raising  him  to  a 
higher  situation  when  his  evil  genius  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shape  of  a  fellow  workman 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  some  of 
those  concerts  that  are  given  at  public 
houses.  Being  a  tolerable  good  singer, 
Thompson  wanted  very  little  persuasion, 
and  from  that  moment  he  became  an 
altered  man ;  the  business  was  neglected, 
and  some  days  he  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  warehouse  at  all.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  he  in¬ 
duced  me  and  a  poor  fellow  named  John 
Ashman  to  follow  his  example,  and  in 
the  end  all  three  of  us  were  discharged 
as  incorrigible  drunkards.  You  are 
aware,  sir,  how  long  I  v/as  out  of  employ, 
and  what  miseries  I  was  obliged  to 
endure  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  young  man,  “  1 
,have  heard  my  father,  as  well  as  yourself 
speak  of  it,  and  the  punishment  was 
indeed  great.” . 

“  Not  more  than  I  deserved,  though, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  my  innocent 
family  had  to  suffer  with  me.” 

“Well,  never  mind,  Marlow,”  ex- 
.claimed  the  other,  “  you  paid  the  penalty 
of  your  folly,  and,  having  thorouglily  re¬ 
formed  your  way  of  living,  have  since 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  very  same 
employer  who  had  previously  dismissed 
you  from  his  service  on  account  of  your 
intemperance.  But  you  spoke  just  now 
of  a  man  named  Ashman,  who  I  believe 
suffered  more  dreadfully  than  the  rest 
from  the  excesses  that  he  had  given  way 

“He  died  raving  mad  in  Bedlam,” 
replied  Marlow. 

“And  his  madness  I  believe  was 
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brouglit  on  in  consequence  of  baving 
killed  his  wife 

“  Aye/’  answered  Marlow,  “  he  mur¬ 
dered  her,  in  a  moment  of  drunkenness, 
with  the  bottle  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  his  wretchedness  and  crime.  But 
melancholy  as  the  occurrence  was  I 
believe  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  ! 
lesson  to  mankind,  for  as  you  are  aware 
George  Cruikshank  has  lately  published  ! 
a  series  of  plates  upon  the  subject,  and  ! 
so  eager  have  people  been  to  purchase 
them,  that  the  supply  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  Then  the  subject  has  been 
dramatised  at  nearly  every  minor  theatre 
in  London,  and  from  the  crowds  that  go 
nightly  to  witness  the  performance  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  publication  of 
those  terrible  facts  will  prove  useful  to 
those  who  go  to  witness  them.” 

''  And  is  it  true,”  asked  young  Bella¬ 
my,  “that  his  children  became  what 
they  are  represented  in  the  last  of  the 
plates  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other,  “the 
girl,  from  leading  the  life  of  a  beggar, 
took  to  the  streets,  and  at  length,  perished 
miserably  by^  her  own  hand.  She  died 
in  the  condemned  cell  of  Newgate,  whi¬ 
ther  she  had  gone  to  see  her  brother, 
who  was  there  under  sentence  of  death, 
for  the  murder  of  an  old  man  whose 
house  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  a  robbery.  So  you  see  the 
intemperance  of  the  father  was  visited 
by  a  punishment  that  fell  not  only  upon 
himself  but  his  whole  family.” 

“  And  yet  the  story  goes  that  he  was 
at  one  time  a  steady  man,  and  was 
happy  in  his  home  and  family.” 

“  Aye,  as  much  so  as  T  am  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,”  replied  Marlow,  “  I 
remember  the  time  well  when  his  house 
was  the  picture  of  order  and  neatness, 
and  his  wife  and  family  so  neat  and  trim 
in  their  attire  that  they  were  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  who  saw  them.  But  that, 
Mr.  J ohn,  was  before  the  introduction  of 
the  bottle,  when  the  earnings  of  the 
father  were  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
comforts  of  those  he  held  most  dear. 
The  change  that  afterwards  took  place, 
however,  was  most  deplorable,  for  the 
moment  that  raw  liquor  was  introduced 
into  his  house  it  was  the  last  of  poor 
John  Ashman’s  luippiness.  His  wages 
went  to  purchase  spirits  instead  of  the 
comforts  he  had  been ;  used  to  his  wife 


followed  the  fatal  example  he  had  set  ; 
frequent  quarrels-  took  plnce  between 
them,  and  the  sequel  was  what  I  have 
told  you.” 

“And  yet  even  now,”  observed  the 
other,  “  how  many  men  might  be  found 
who  are  thoughtlessly  treading  m  the 
footsteps  that  led  this  unfortunate  man 
to  his  ruin.” 

“  There  are  too  many  I  fear,”  replied 
Marlow,  “  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  various  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  in  England  are  actively 
engaged  in  combating  against  the  power¬ 
ful  enemy  that  has  caused  such  destruc¬ 
tion.  Slowly,  but  surely,  they  are  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  good  cause,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  time  is  notwery  far  distant 
when  intemperance  will  be  nearly 
eradicated,  and  men  live  rationally  on 
the  hard  earnings  of  their  labour.” 

“  When  that  is  the  case,”  said  young 
Bellamy,  “we  may  hope  to  see  the 
workhouses  occupied  only  by  the  few 
who  are  driven  there  by  sheer  mis¬ 
fortune.” 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  answered  the 
other ;  “  they  are  now  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  inmates  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  there  entirely  in  consequence  of 
having  recklessly  squandered  away  their 
wages  in  chink,  instead  of .  laying  by  a 
portion  to  support  them  when  out  of 
work.  And,  what  is  still  worse  than  all, 
it  is  that  very  drink  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  causes  their  dismissal,  they 
are  then  turned  upon  the  world  with  a 
character  blasted  and  damaged,  and  as  a 
last  resource  are  compelled  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  poor-house,  where  they 
live  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  those  who 
are  taxed  for  their  support.  And  if  -  an 
example  was  wanted,  where  can  we  look 
for  a  more  melancholy  one  than  in  poor 
Thompson,  who,  but  for  his  fatal  pro¬ 
pensity  for  drink,  might  at  this  very 
time  have  been  supporting  himself 
honourably.” 

“  Whereas  he  is  now  suffering  from  an 
illness  that  renders  life  a  burthen  to 
him.” 

“  Aye,  and  a  heavy  one  too,  I  should 
imagine,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  “for  his 
sufferings  seem  to  be  most  acute,  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  past  ill-spent  life  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  torture  to  him.  He  always  had  a 
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horror  of  the  workhouse  too,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  no  little  mortification  to  him 
;  that  he  now  finds  himself  compelled  to 
I  receive  the  assistance  which  he  has  ever 
been  too  proud  to  ask  for."” 

‘U\nd  from  what  you  say  there’s  no 
chance  of  his  ever  leaving  it,”  observed 
the  younger  Bellamy. 

“  Pie’ll  never  leave  it  alive,”  answered 
the  other,  “  for  though  he  don’t  appear 
to  get  mueh  worse,  it  seems  from  the 
doctor’s  statement,  that  nothing  can 
I  ever  restore  a  constitution  that  has  been 
I  so  shattered  and  shaken  as  his  has  been. 

I  You  will,  however,  see  him  to-morrow, 

'  and  witness  the  frightful  ravages  of 
;  intemperance  upon  a  once  hearty  man. 

•  I  shall  visit  him  on  my  return  from 
i  breakfast,  and  will  meet  you  at  the  gate 
;  a  few  minutes  after  nine.” 

I  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  as  it  was 
j  now  past  the  time  for  leaving  off  busi- 
!  ness,  Marlow  went  round  the  pramises 
to  see  that  everytlilng  was  right  and 
'  secure,  and  his  duty  having  been  per- 
!  formed  he  hastened  home  to  enjoy  his 
i  evening’s  meal  after  a  toilsome  day.  He 
!  j  there  found  Tom  Sweeting,  whose  situa- 
i  tion  he  had  taken  when  he  was  made 
!  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  establishment, 
and  from  the  countenance  of  the  young 
:  man  he  saw  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
good  news.  Nor  was  he  kept  long  in 
,  suspense,  for  after  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  Sweeting  at  once  dashed  off  into 
,  the  business  tfiat  had  brought  him 
i  there : — 

I  Marlow,  my  boy,”  he  exclaimed, 

I  “  I’m  glad  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
you  upon  something  good  that’s  going 
I  to  turn  up.  Fm  going  to  leave  the 
:  governor,  and - 

I  ■  Do  you  call  that  good  news  ?”  in- 
'  terrupted  the  other. 

‘"'Stop  a  minute  and  hear  me  out 
before  you  form  an  opinion,”  exclaimed 
j  Tom.  Mr.  Bellamy  and  I  don’t  part 
througli  any  quarrel,  but  because  I’ve 
got  a  better  situation  in  one  of  the 
government  offices.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
principal  means  of  getting  me  appointed 
I  to  it,  so  that  proves  my  boy,  that  he  has 
'  not  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me.” 
i  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,  Tom,”  returned 
i  the  other ;  “  but  you  began  by  con- 
!  gratulating  me,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
j  j  can’t  see  what  for,  except  it  be  that  I  am 
I  one  of  the  happiest  fellows  in  the  world.” 


“  You  haven’t  heard  me  out  yet,  oil 
fellow,”  replied  Sweeting.  “IVe  not 
been  congratulating  you  for  nothing,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  so  you’ll  say  when  I’ve 
finished.” 

“Then  pray  go  on,  for  I’m  all  im- 
patiejice.” 

“  W ell  then,  what  say  you  to  taking 
my  place  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  counting 
house  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year?  That  will  do, 
wont  it  ray  boy  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?”  asked 
the  other,  with  surprise. 

“Exactly  what  I  say,”  he  repHed. 
“  Mr.  Bellamy  can’t  do  without  a  clerk 
in  my  place,  and  he  has  fixed  upon  you 
to  succeed  me.” 

“  Impossible !’ 

You’ll  find  it  true  though,  for  all 
that.  He  came  to  me  this  afternoon, 
and  asked  me  if  I  thought  you  knew 
anything  about  book-keeping,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  sure  you  did.” 

“'And  you  were  right  there,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Marlow,  “I  was  always  very 
fond  of  it  when  at  school,  and  used  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  praise  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  I  made  in  it.  But  I’ve  been  told 
a  good  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  it,  and  I’m  afraid  I  should  be 
terribly  awkward  as  a  clerk.” 

“  Oh,  you  would  only  be  at  a  loss  at 
first,”  answered  Sweeting.  “  Besides, 
you  are  quick  enough  at  most  things, 
and  as  you  won’t  be  wanted  in  your  own 
situation  for  a  week  to  come,  I  can  in 
the  meantime  put  you  in  the  way  how 
book-keeping  is  managed  at  the  present 
time.  It’s  easy  enough,  and  by  that 
time  you  will  understand  as  much  of  it 
as  I  do.” 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  Mr.  Bellamy 
intends  to  put  me  into  his  counting- 
house  ?” 

“  I  have  his  own  words  for  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  I  don’t  know  that  there  can 
be  any  mistake  about  that.” 

“  Did  he  say  why  he  made  choice  of 
me?” 

“Yes;  he  said  he  was  much  pleased 
with  your  steadiness  and  attention  to 
business,  and  that  as  your  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  very  heavy  one,  he  thought  it 
nothing  more  than  fair  to  -give  you  one 
that  would  be  much  lighter  and  at  the 
same  time  better  paid  for.” 

“  How  kind  of  him  to  be  sure !”  ex- 
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claimed  Mrs.  Marlow,  vdro  had  been  a 
delighted  listener  to  tliis  conversation. 

I  “Aye,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Tom 
Sweeting,  “but  I  have  a  notion  you’ll  ^ 
not  find  his  kindness  end  there.  He  is  | 
still  determined  to  reward  your  husband 
for  his  attention  to  business,  and  from 
what  he  said  I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  sur- 
,  prised  if  one  of  these  days  he  makes 
I  Marlow  a  junior  partner  in  the  concern.” 

I  A  partner !”  gasped  Mrs.  Marlow  in 
'  astonishment. 

I  .  ‘‘  Why  not  ?”  demanded  Tom  ;  “  the 
governor’s  worked  hard  in  his  time  and 
ought  to  rest  himself  now,  and  who 
would  mal^e  a  better  partner  than  the 
man  who  as  a  servant  has  shown  so  much 
zeal  to  improve  the  concern?  But 
mind,  I  don’t  tell  you  that  such  will  be 
the  case ;  only,  from  what  fell,  I  think 
there’s  more  unlikely  things  to  happen.” 

“  W ell.  I’ll  not  look  forward  to  any¬ 
thing,”  exclaimed  Marlow ;  “but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  cpiite  certain  there’s  no  mis¬ 
take  about  his  taking  me  into  the  count¬ 
ing  nouse  ?” 

“Noi  that  I’m  sure  there  is  not;  for 
when  I  told  him  you  were  well  enough 
able  to  undertake  the  situation,  he  said 
plainly  enough  that  you  should  be  my 
successor.  So  now  you  know  as  much 
as  I’do  about  it,  my  boy,  and  if  you  like 
to  call  on  me  of  an  evening  I’ll  put  you 
in  the  way  of  keeping  the  books  to  his 
satisfaction.  Why  in  less  than  a  week’s 
time  you’ll  have  been  instructed  in  ail 
the  mysteries  of  the  craft.” 

This  having  been  arranged  between 
them,  the  good-natured  Tom  Sweeting 
took  his  leave,  and  Marlow,  more  happy 
than  ever,  sat  down  to  supper  with  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  both  of  whom 
strove  against  each  other  as  to  who 
should  be  warmest  in  their  praises  of 
Mr.  Bellamy.  The  meal  over,  Marlow 
and  his  wife  retired  to  rest,  grateful  for 
the  benefits  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
them,  and  resolved  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  deserve  their  good  for- 
time. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast. 
Marlow  directed  his  foot-steps  towards 
the  work-house,  before  the  gates  of 
which  it  had  been  agreed  he  was  to  meet 
his  young  master.  True  to  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  both  were  upon  the  spot  at 
the  same  moment,  and  having  rung  the 
bell,  they  were  admitted  by  the  porter 


into  the  archway  in  w'hicli  his  lodge  was 
I  situated.  Erom  thence  they  made  tlioir 
!  way  towards  what  was  called  the  hall, 

I  where  having  made  their  business  known 
j  to  a  person  who  was  in  attendance,  they 
!  were  conducted  to  the  infirm arv,  where 
they  found  Thompson  seated  in  a  chair, 
but  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
supported  with  pillows.  The  poor  fellow 
was  not  aware  of  their  presence  till 
roused  by  the  well-known  voice  of  his 
friend  Marlow,  when  holding  out  a  fever¬ 
ish  and  skeleton  like  hand,  his  eyes  glis¬ 
tened  with  joy  at  seeing  that  even  in  liis 
direst  misfortune  he  was  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.  He,  however,  looked  suspi¬ 
ciously  at  the  young  man,  and  in  a  whis¬ 
per  to  Marlow,  inquired  who  he  was. 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  I  don’t  ^ 
wonder  that  you  have  forgotten  him,  | 
my  dear  fellow,  for  he  was  quite  a  ! 
youngster,  and  was  more  at  school  than  i 
at  home  when  you  was  in  the  service  of 
his  father.” 

“  Is  this  a  son  of  Mr.  Bellaniy  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is,”  answered  Marlow ; 

“  he  heard  that  you  were  here,  and  how 
ill  you  have  been,  so  he  asked  to  come 
with  me  when  I  paid  my  next  visit,  and 
here  he  is.” 

“  It’s  kind  if  he  came  out  of  compas¬ 
sion,”  murmured  the  invalid,  “  but  cruel 
if  he  only  wanted  to  see  me  from  curio¬ 
sity.” 

“  Believe  me  I  had  no  such  thought,” 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  “I  have 
heard  something  of  your  melancholy 
story,  and  was  told  also  that  you  are  ill, 
but - ” 

“  Say  no  more,”  interrupted  Thomp¬ 
son,  “  I  can  believe  that  you  come  here 
in  kindness,  though  nothing  that  you  or 
anybody  else  can  do  Avill  serve  to  smooth 
the  few  last  hours  of  a  wretched  man, 
who  is  suffering  heavily  for  a  mis-spent 
life.  I  have  been  abandoned  by  all  but 
Marlow,  and  he  I  suppose  will  remain 
true  to  the  last  hour.” 

“I  will  assist  you  if  it  be  in  my 
power.” 

“It  is  in  your  power,  young  man,” 
exclaimed  Thompson.  “Remove  me 
from  this  hateful  workhouse ;  let  me  not 
die  here,  for  I  loathe  and  abhor  the  ■ 
place.” 

“  Your  wish  shall  bo  complied  with,” 
answered  John  Bellamy.  “I  will  take 
a  lodging  for  you  in  some  pleasant 
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place,  and  perliaps  yon  may  recover  to 
:  make  air;  ends  for  any  faults  of  whicli 
you  may  liave  been  guilty.” 

I  “  Ah,  I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  and 
'  gladly  accept  it,”  exclaimed  Thompson, 
earnestly.  I  shall  not  die  then  in  this 

V 

pauper’s  abode,  but  shall  once  more 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  Yet 
^  think  not  that  I  shrdl  ever  recover,  young 
:  gentleman ;  I  may  linger  on  all  tlie 
:  longer  for  the  blessed  change  perhaps, 
but  my  strength  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  me  to  complain — my 
suffering  has  been  brought  on  by  myself, 
and  seldom  is  it  that  I  murmur  at  the 
shar]3  anguish  I  endure.” 

“  You  were  led  away  by  others,  per¬ 
haps  ?” 

“  I  was,  but  what  excuse  is  that  ?  I 
had  sense  given  to  me  as  other  men  have, 
and  abused  it — drank  madlv,  to  excess — 
neglected  your  father’s  business,  and, 
when  my  vicious  course  could  no  longer 
t)e  endured,  was  dismissed  from  his  em¬ 
ploy.  From  that  time  I  dare  not  say 
wFat  I  have  been,  or  what  I  have  done, 
except  that  night  and  day  have  been 
passed  in  drinking,  and  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether  I  have  known  no  other  bed  than 
the  streets,  or  some  skittle  ground,  in 
which  some  landlord — a  former  acquaint- 
I  ance  perhaps — ^has  allowed  me  to  sleep 
i  like  a  will  beast.” 

“And  how  did  you  obtain  food  to 
support  yourself?’^  demanded  young 
Bellamy. 

“Food I”  he  exclaimed;  “I  wanted 
none  so  long  as  I  could  get  liquor  to 
drink,  my  bowmls  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  burning  fluid  that  I  was 
I  continually  pouring  into  them.  I  never 
I  thought  of  eating,  so  nature  gradually 
I  gave  wny,  and  I  was  hurrying  unconsci¬ 
ously  to  the  grave,  when  chance  threw’  me 
j  in  the  way  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Fred 
I  Marlow.  He,  I  dare  say,  remembers  the 
I  the  day  well ;  I  had  had  nothing  to 
I  drink — nothing  to  excite  me,  for  the  last 
four  and  twenty  hours  ;  I  felt  sinkine- 
and  demanded  money  of  him'  to  procure 
gin;  he  refused  me,  and  soon  afterwards 
my  little  remaining  strength  failed,  and  I 
fell,  half  dead,  into  his  arms  From  that 
moment  I  v/as  unconscious  till  I  found 
myself  in  this  place.” 

“  It  v/as  ray  only  alternative,”  said 
Marlow,  “for  Iliad  no  accommodation 
for  you  in  iny  ov/n  house,  and  was  therc- 
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fore  obliged  to  convey  you  to  the  first 
place  where  yon  wmuld  be  attended  to. 
From  tliat  time  I  have  frequently  come 
here  to  see  how  you  are,  and  to  take 
care  that  yon  have  wdiatever  may  be 
considered  necessary  by  the  doctor.” 

“  You  have  indeed  been  most  kind,” 
exclaimed  the  invalid,  “  and  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  myself  to  be  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  Yet 
to  see  the  face  of  an  old  friend  now  and 
then  is  a  consolation,  and  makes  even 
this  place  bearable,  though  everything  I 
see  and  hear  is  constantly  reminding  me 
that  I  am  in  the  workhouse. 

“But  with  care  yon  may  get  your 
health  again,”  observed  young  Bellamy, 
and  in  that  case,  if  your  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing  has  been  cured,  my  father  may  take  ; 
yon  into  his  employ  again  as  he  has  done  , 
with  your  friend  Marlow.” 

“  I  shall  never  be  better  than  I  am 
now,”  answered  Thompson  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  “  it  has  been  destroyed  by  my  mad 
indulgence  of  that  fatal  poison  that  has 
destroyed  so  many  others,  and,  though  I 
may  linger  on  for  some  time  to  come,  it  j 
will  be  to  see  myself  slowly  sinking  j 
into  the  grave  that  nly  own  hands  have 
dug.” 

“Are  you  always  so  melancholy,” 
asked  Marlow. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  make  me  other¬ 
wise,”  answ’ered  the  unhappy  man.  “  If 
I  look  back  upon  the  past  I  have  every¬ 
thing  to  regret  and  if  my  mind  wanders 
into  the  maze  of  the  future  I  see  nothing 
there  hut  misery  and  despair.  There 
is  nothing  to  cheer  or  console  me,  ■  and 
my  heart  sickens  when  I  think  of  the 
wilfid  hlinclness  with  which  I  hurried 
headlong  into  ruin.” 

“  ’Tis  well  to  think  seriously  of  one’s 
misdeeds,”  exclaimed  Alarlow,  “  but  no 
man  should  despair  of  pardon  when  once 
he  has  brought  his  mind  to  look  back 
upon  the  past  with  regret.  You  are  now 
suffering  for  the  follies  you  have  com¬ 
mitted,  and  it  is  only  right  that  you 
sliould  endure  the  punishment  with  re¬ 
signation.” 

“  So  I  do,”-  answered  Thompson.  “I 
acknov/ledge  that  I  deserve  it  all,  but 
stillj  keep  lingering  on,  and  what  is 
v/orse  Ilian  all  I  have  no  hope  that  sin  s 
like  rniuc  can  bo  pardoned.” 

“  if  your  repentance  is  sincere  it  Avill 
meet  the  favour  it  deserves,”  exclaimed 
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Iiis  friend.  “  But  this  subject  makes 
you  melancholy  I  see,  so  let  us  talk  of 
something  else  that  I  think  you  will  be 
glad  of.  I  am  getting  on  famously  my 
boy,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Bel¬ 
lamy,  and  in  the  course  of  another  week 
shall  be  raised  to  a  place  in  the  counting- 
house.’’ 

“  Ah,  you  deserve  it  then.  You  have 
been  steady  and  attentive  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  this  good  fortune  would  not 
have  happened.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my 
duties  faithfully,  and  my  master  takes 
a  pleasure  in  rewarding  me  for  it.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Thompson,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  feverish  and  almost  fleshless 
hand,  “I  give  you  joy  of  your  good 
fortune,  my  dear  fellow.  A  faithful 
servant  deserves  encouragement,  and 
;  Mr!  Bellamy  will  never  have  reason  to 
;  repent  the  favour  he  has  shown  you, 

'  It’s  the  way  to  make  people  attentive  to 
their  duties,  though  few  employers  seem 
to  think  so.  You  may  rise  yet  higher  in 
,  the  world,  whilst  it  will  be  my  fate  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a  miserable 
pauper.” 

;  “Not  so,”  answered  Marlow,  “for 
you  have  heard  what  this  young  gentle¬ 
man  has  said,  and  my  experience  tells 
me  that  he  never  breaks  a  promise.  You 
-  will  be  removed  from  here  to  some  more 
pleasant  abode,  and,  if  Mr.  Bellamy 
allows  it,  I  will  give  a  part  of  my  weekly 
money  towards  procuring  for  you  the 
comforts  that  you  require.” 

“  I  iideed  Marlow,”  exclaimed  young 
Bellamy,  “  I  shall  not  suffer  anybody  to 
interfere  in  a  plan  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to.  Your  friend  shall  be  the 
object  of  my  care  so  long  as  I  see  that 
he  is  deserving  of  kindness,  and  judging 
from  what  I  have  just  heard,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  good 
intentions  will  not  be  thrown  away.’’ 

“  You  mean,  I  suppose,  sir,”  observed 
Thompson,  “that  I  am  not  likely  to 
give  way  to  my  old  passion  for  drink.” 

“  That  was  indeed  what  I  thought,” 
he  replied. 

“  Promises  from  my  lips  will  not,  I 
dare  say,  be  heeded,”  answered  the 
invalid ;  “  but  at  any  rate,  time  will 
prove  that  what  I  have  suffered  has  not 
been  thrown  away.  You  are  about  to 
release  me  from  the  purgatory  I  suffer 
in  this  place,  and  there  is  but  one  way 

to  show  my  gratitude ;  I  will  prove  it  by 
changing  my  mode  of  life,  though  the 
reformation  comes  somewhat  late.  I 
have  been  a  slave  to  my  own  unbridled 
passions,  but  have  at  length  learned  how 
to  curb  them.” 

“Then  like  me,”  observed  Marlow, 

“  you  will  soon  wonder  how  you  could 
ever  have  yielded  to  temptation.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  love  of  society  leads  to 
tippling ;  the  habit  daily  grows  upon  us, 
and  at  last  we  can  find  ourselves  com¬ 
fortable  nowhere  but  in  the  crowded 
room  of  a  public  house.  There  we 
meet  with  men  that  we  ought  to  shun, 
but  over  a  glass  their  vices  are  over¬ 
looked,  and  at  length  we  so  far  forget 
the  danger  of  contamination  as  to  imitate 
examples  that  at  a  former  period  we 
should  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything 
more  about  it,  to  a  man  that  sees  his 
folly,  so  we’ll  leave  you  now,  old  friend, 
and  the  next  time  we  give  you  a  call  I  v 
hope  it  will  be  in  some  .  place  where  you 
will  find  yourself  more  comfortable.” 

Mr.  John  Bellamy  promised  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  looking  out  for  a 
lodging  where  Thompson  V'Ould  have  all 
the  attention  he  required,  and  having  j 
given  him  this  assurance,  he  aiid  Marlow  |  j 
took  their  leave,  as  it  was  now  time  to 
return  to  business.  After  passing 

through  the  gloomy  looking  portals  of 
the  workhouse, ..  they  pursued  their  way 
for  some  little  distance,  in  thoughtful  j 
silence.  This  was,  however,  at  length  [ 
broken  by  an  exclamation  from  Mar-  i 
low —  ^  !  I 

“  That’s  a  melancholy  picture,  sir,  we 
have  just  seen,”  he  said.  “  The  poor  |  j 
fellow  sees  the  errors  he  has  committed,  | 
but  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
if  his  eyes  had  been  opened  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  being  able  to  work  for  i 
his  own  living.” 

“  Aye,  ’twas  a  sad  scene  indeed,”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  man,  “  and  yet  after 
all  there  is  a  consolation  in  seeing  that 
he  sincerely  regrets  the  past.  If  his 
faults  have  been  great,  he  has  suffered  . 
for  them  in  proportion,  and  it  will  now 
afford  me  the  highest  gratification  to 
provide  for  his  future  comfort.” 

“  But  do  you  think  your  father  will 
approve  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?” 

“I  am  sure  he  will,”  answered  the 
young  mail,  “for  nothing  ever  affords 
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him  greater  pleasure  than  to  assist  those 
■who  are  unfortunate.” 

“  Aye,  but  he  may  argue  that  Thomp¬ 
son’s  misfortunes  were  brought  on  by 
his  own  folly,  and  that  therefore  he  de¬ 
serves  not  the  compassion  of  his  fellow 
creatures.” 

Indeed,  Mr.  Marlow,  you  don’t  know 
my  father’s  disposition  yet,  if  that’s  your 
opinion  of  him,”  exclaimed  the  other. 
“  It  is  long  before  his  anger  against  peo¬ 
ple  is  excited,  but  when  he  sees  that  ’they 
are  really  sorry  for  the  faults  they  have 
committed  there  is  no  man  more  ready  to 
pardon  them.  In  short,  I  feel  so  certain 
,  that  he  will  approve  of  my  project  that 
I  could  almost  venture  to  carry  it  into 
effect  without  consulting  him.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
warehouse,  and  they  parted ;  young  Mr. 
Bellamy  to  seek  for  his  father  and  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  what  had  occurred, 

;  and  the  other  to  perform  the  duties  for 
i  which  he  was  engaged.  Marlow  thought 
of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  his 
heart  leaped  with  joy  at  the  certainty 
that  poor  Thompson’s  trials  were  draw¬ 
ing  so  near  a  close. 


CHAP'TER  V. 

FREDEBICK  MARLOW  MAKES  ANOTHER 
ADVANCE  AND  BECOMES  A  CONEIDEN- 
TIAL  CLERK. — A  LOVE  AEEAIR  WHICH 
WILL  BE  REVEALED  TO  THOSE  WHO 
PERHSE  THIS  CHAPTER. 

Mr.  Bellamy  lost  no  time  in  inform¬ 
ing  Marlow  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  him  into  his  counting-house,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  week  we  behold 
him  at  the  desk,  well  able  to  perform 
his  duties  there,  through  the  promised 
assistance  that  he  had  received  from 
his  friend  Tom  Sweeting.  A  week 
or  two  were  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
complete  master  of  the  new  duties  he 
had  to  perform,  and  to  his  own  joy  he 
saw  that  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  to 
his  employer.  Mr.  Bellamy  indeed  made 
him  his  confidant  in  all  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness,  frequently  invited  him  to  his  coun¬ 
try-house,  and  behaved  to  him  in  every 
respect  as  to  a  friend  whom  he  valued 
and  respected. 

Young  Bellamy  was  also  a  frequent 


visitor  at  Marlo'w’s  home,  where  he  wa® 
received  as  an  honoured  guest ;  though  j 
serious  apprehensions  at  length  began  ' 
to  arise  that  he  was  attracted  there 
chiefly  by  the  beauty  and  fascinations  of 
Susan  Marlow,  who  had  recently  left 
school,  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
well-educated  girl.  Mr.  John’s  attentions  ’ 
to  her  were  so  marked  that  they  could  not 
escape  observation,  and  great  was  the 
fear  of  Marlow  lest  these  visits  should 
give  offence  to  his  employer,  and  thus 
lead  to  a  rupture  just  at  tne  time  when 
his  prospects  were  most  bright  and  flat¬ 
tering.  To  forbid  the  young  man  his 
house  was  impossible,  neither  could  he 
question  him  as  to  his  motives,  and, 
perplexed  with  the  difficulties  that  had 
so  unexpectedly  sprung  up,  he  was  won¬ 
dering  how  he  should  act  under  such 
circumstances,  when  one  evening  just 
as  he  was  lea'dng  business,  a  mess^e 
was  brought  from  Mr.  Bellamy  requesting 
to  see  him  in  his  private  apartment. 
This  startled  Marlow,  who  at  once 
guessed  that  an  angry  remonstrance  was 
about  to  follow,  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative  he  at  once  obeyed  the  order,  ; 
and  proceeded  to  the  room  where  Mr.  ! 
Bellamy  was  waiting  for  him.  Had  he 
been  a  criminal  he  could  not  have  been 
in  a  state  of  greater  perturbation,  nor  | 
did  his  anxiety  entirely  leave  him,  even 
when  he  saw  that  there  were  no  signs  of 
anger  in  the  placid  countenance  of  his 
employer. 

I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Marlow,”  began 
the  merchant,  “  whether  you  have  spoken 
to  my  son  upon  the  subject,  but  I  find 
he  is  frequently  at  your  house,  and 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  goes 
there  from  friendship  to  yourself  or  any 
other  branch  of  your  family.  Let  us  be 
honest  and  straight-forward  in  our  deal-  | 
ings  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  we  shall  come  to  an  amicable  un¬ 
derstanding  upon  a  subject  in  which  there 
shoidd  be  no  disguise.” 

‘‘  There  shall  be  none  on  my  part,  I 
assure  you,  sir,”  answered  Marlow, 

“  and  you  will  believe  me  I  hope,  when 
I  declare  that  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
your  son’s  -dsits  are  purely  out  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  myself.” 

“  You  think  then  he  is  not  attracted 
there  by  your  daughter,  who  I  under¬ 
stand  is  exceedingly  handsome  ?” 

“I  can  hardly  tKink  it  possible,  sii’,” 
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he  replied,  “  for  though  I  am  vaia 
enough  to  admit  that  the  girl  is  tolerably  i 
good  looking,  I  think  your  son  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  fix  his  affections  upon 
one  who  is  in  every  respect  so  far  be¬ 
neath  him.” 

‘‘As  for  that,  Mr.  Marlow,”  replied 
the  other,  “I  am  not  one  of  those 
parents  who  would  blight  the  happiness 
of  their  children  through  any  fancied 
distinction  of  that  kind.  I  love  my  son, 
and  would  see  him  settled  happily  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  be  with  your  daughter  or 
any  other  joung  lady  who  might  be  able 
to  boast  of  an  older  pedigree.  So  you 
understand  me ;  I  am  not  angry  with 
John  for  being  your  visitor  so  often,  but 
I  like  openness  and  candour,  and  expect 
that  he  will  not  form  a  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ance  without  first  consulting  me  upon 
the  subject.” 

“  You  don’t  think  he  would  be  guilty 
of  such  a  thing  I  hope,  sir 

“  In  my  own  mind  I  feel  pretty  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  would  not,”  answered  Mr. 
Bellamy,  “but  young  men  now  a-days 
think  it  uimecessary  to  seek  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  their  elders.” 

“  But  Mr.  John  entertains  the  highest 
respect  for  his  father*” 

“  Aye,  aye,”  returned  the  other,  “  so 
far  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
I  dare  say  he  is  as  dutiful  as  most  young 
men  are.  But  love  makes  singular 
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transformations  in  the  human  heart,  and 
all  my  fear  is  that  he  may  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  marry  first  and  ask  my  con¬ 
sent  afterwards.” 

“Then  you  really  think,  sir,”  asked 
Marlow,  “  that  he  has  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  my  daughter  ?” 

“Nay,”  he  whispered,  “it  is  a  mere 
suspicion,  and  perhaps  after  all,  there 
may  be  no  real  foundation  for  it.  My 
son  has  seldom  given  me  any  cause  for 
uneasiness,  and  perhaps  never  may,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard,  and  I 
should  therefore  wish  you  to  learn  from 
your  daughter  whether  this  young  man 
has  ever  spoken  to  her  about  We.” 

“  And  if  he  has,  am  I  to  forbid  him  my 
house  ?” 

“  By  no  means,”  answered  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy.  “  In  your  society  I  can  trust  him 
with  safety,  but  I  should  hke  to  know 
exactly  the  purpose  that  takes  him  so 
frequently  to  your  house.” 


“May  I  be  allowed  to  tell  him  what 
you  have  said  to  me  ?” 

“  There  can  be  no  harm  in  your  doing 
so,  if  there  should  appear  to  be  goS 
grounds  for  believing  that  my  suspicions 
are  correct.” 

“  And  in  that  case,  I  am  to  forbid  his 
addresses  to  my  Susan  ?” 

“Do  nothing  in  haste,  or  we  may 
afterwards  have  reason  to  repent  it,” 
answered  Mr.  Bellamy.  “Besides,  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  marriage  between 
them,  if  their  attachment  for  each  other 
is  a  sincere  one,  for  I  have  heard  most 
favourable  reports  of  your  daughter,  and 
what  can  John  do  better,  than  marry  a 
girl  of  virtuous  and  exemplary  charac- 

W.” 

“  But  my  Susan  will  be  portionless, — 
or  nearly  so.” 

“What  of  that,  if  her  husband  is 
wealthy  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Bellamy,  “  I 
am  not  anxious  to  see  my  son  marry 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune,  when 
he  will  have  one  of  his  own,  and  if  there 
is  a  strong  attachment  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  I  know  not  that  I  should  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way.” 

“Would’nt  the  world  consider  it  a 
disgrace,  if  your  son  was  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  father’s  clerk  ” 

“The  daughter  of  an  honest  man,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  a  match  for  any  one,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bellamy.  “  At  any  rate, 
I  for  one  should  not  think  it  a  disgrace, 
and  as  for  any  other  persons,  it  matters 
very  little  what  th^  might  say  upon  the 
subject.  Besides,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head  Marlow,  that,  as  it  must  make  you 
equal  with  myself,  would  silence  the  ill- 
natured  remarks  you  speak  of.” 

“I  confess  I  understand  not  your 
meaning,  sir.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  he  replied,  “nor  did 
I  wish  to  explain  myself  just  now.  I 
have  however,  said  too  much  to  keep 
the  secret  any  longer,  so  the  truth  of  it 
is  this : — I  wish  to  take  a  less  active 
part  in  the  business,  than  I  have  hitherto 
done,  and  therefore  intend  to  take  a 
partner,  upon  whose  integrity  and  indus¬ 
try  I  can  rely.” 

“And  who  will  be  able  to  bring  a 
large  sum  of  money  into  the  concern.” 

“  No,  that  is  the  last  of  my  thoughts, 
Marlow,”  he  replied.  “I  am  satisfied 
with  the  fortune  I  have  already  made,  and 
as  my  business  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
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dition,  I  have  no  desire  to  increase  my 
capital.  An  honest,  trustworthy  part¬ 
ner  is  all  I  require,  and  after  maturely 
considering  the  subject,  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  taking  you  into  the  firm.” 

“Me  !”  exclaimed  Marlow  with  the 
utmost  astonishment. 

“Even  so,  my  dear  fellow,”  answered 
the  other.  “  I  know  you  to  be  all  that 
I  could  most  desire,  and  at  Christmas 
next,  if  you  have  no  objection  you  wdll 
be  received  as  a  partner  in  this  con¬ 


cern. 

“Oh  sir,  how  can  I  ever  express  my 
gratitude  ?” 

“I  want  no  thanks,  Mr.  Marlow,” 
for  the  reward  has  been  well  earned  by 
your  constant  attention  to  my  interest. 
A  steady  man  will  prove  invaluable  to 
me,  ana  where  could  I  have  made  a 
better  choice  than  in  selecting  you.” 

“Is  it  possible,”  exclaimed  Marlow, 
“  that  the  once  idle,  dissolute  drunkard 
will  be  thus  raised  to  a  high  station  in 
society  ?” 

“My  dear  friend,”  answered  Mr.  Bel 
lamy,  “it  shows  that  it  is  never  too  late 
to  mend,  and  that  a  determination  to  do 
better  in  future  will  eventually  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  past.  When 
first  I  took  you  back  into  my  employ  I 
confess  it  was  with  no  little  fear  that, 
with  fresh  means  at  your  command  you 
would  break  out  and  become  as  reckless 
as  you  had  previously  been.  Experience 
however,  has  proved  the  contrary  and  I 
have  seen  with  no  little  satisfaction  that 
my  efforts  to  snatch  you  from  ruin  have 
been  most  successful.” 

“Ah,  sir!”  exclaimed  Marlow,  “what 
a  fortunate  moment  was  it  for  me  vLen 
I  took  the  pledge.” 

“  It  was  indeed,”  replied  the  other, 

“  for  unless  you  had  done  so,  I  should 
have  had  no  confidence  in  your  promises, 
and  your  solicitations  for  another  trial 
would  have  been  of  no  avail.  You  have 
kept  your  word  faithfully,  and  to  mark 
my  approbation  of  your  conduct  I  have 
encouraged  you  by  advancing  your  situ¬ 
ation  in  my  house  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself.  As  my  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  you  have  proved  yourself 
worthy  of  the  trust,  and  now,  as  the 
highest  reward  I  can  bestow,  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  you  a  share  in  my 
business.” 

“  And  your  son,”  exclaimed  Marlow ; 


“may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  when  he  is 
coming  into  the  firm  ?” 

“  As  soon  as  he  is  of  age,”  repKed  the 
father,  “or  in  other  words,  about  six 
months  after  you  enter  it.  He  will 
then  take_  my  place,  and  I  shall  retire 
leaving  him  and  you  to  carry  on  the 
business,  with  as  mueh  honour,  I  hope, 
as  I  have  done.  John  will  then  be  his 
own  master,  and  if  he  still  loves  your 
daughter,  why  he  will  marry  her,  and 
that  too  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  weds  one  who  is  fully 
equal  to  himself.” 

“Then  you  have  no  objection  to  an 
alliance  between  our  families  ?”  asked 
Marlow. 

“  Objection,  my  dear  fellow !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  other,  “  w^hat  objection  can 
I  possibly  have  to  become  the  father-in- 
law  of  a  virtuous  and  excellent  girl? 
You  have  brought  her  up  in  a  most  ex¬ 
emplary  manner,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  she  will  add  honour 
to  those  she  is  allied  to.  But,  under¬ 
stand  me,  Marlow,  I  do  not  wish  my 
son  to  know  that  I  approve  his  selection, 
till_  it  appears  that  his  affection  is  so 
entirely  fixed  upon  her  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  transferred  to  any 
other  person.” 

“  I  will  remember  what  you  have  said,"” 
answered  the  other,  “but  I  suppose  you 
wish  me  to  let  him  know  that  I  suspect 
the  feelings  with  which  he  regards  mv 
daughter  ?” 

“  Certainly  1  do,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bellamy.  “There  must  be  no  secrecy, 
— no  underhand  business,  but  all  must 
be  clear  and  open  as  the  noon- day.  I 
would  have  liim  learn  that  he  has  no 
opposition  to  expect  from  me,  if  I  see 
his  happiness  is  likely  to  be  secured,  but 
that  I  shall  certainly  interfere  if  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  affections 
are  not  fixed  upon  a  firm  basis.” 

“That  is  a  point,”  said  Marlow, 

“  upon  which  I  shall  be  as  anxious  as 
yourself,  though  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  your  son  I  believe  there  is  not  a  dis¬ 
honourable  feeling  belonging  to  him.” 

“Nor  would  I  own  him  for  a  child  of 
mine  if  I  thought  he  could  be  guilty  of 
an  act  that  he  would  afterwards  have 
reason  to  blush  for,”  replied  Mr.  Bel- 
lam.y.  So  far  I  have  had  no  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied,  but  young  men  require  a 
watchful  eye  over  them,  and  I  have  no 
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i  right  to  presume  that  my  sou  has  a 
i  smaller  share  of  faults  than  other  young 
men  who  have  had  but  little  experience 
in  the  world.  You  will,  however,  soon 
ascertain  the  real  motives  that  take  him 
so  often  to  your  house,  and,  though  I 
don’t  want  you  to  be  a  spy  upon  his 
actions,  I  should  like  to  know  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  he  has  formed  an 
attachment  to  your  daughter.” 

“  I  shall  soon  know  how  that  is,  sir,” 
answered  Marlow,  "  and  will  not  fail  to 
let  you  know  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

'  Erom  Susan  I  shall  soon  learn  whether 
any  proposal  has  been  made,  though  1 
scarcely  think  that  possible,  as  her 
mother  would  have  known  of  it  as  soon 
as  the  offer  was  made.” 

“  Has  Mrs.  Marlow  no  suspicion  about 
these  frequent  visits  of  my  son  to  your 
house  ?” 

“Most  assioredly  not,”  replied  Mar¬ 
low,  “she  is  proud  of  her  ^est,  and 
believes  he  visits  us  mermy  from  a 
general  attachment  to  the  family.” 

“Have  you  observed  whether  the 
young  folks  seem  to  have  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  each  other  ?” 

“  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  the 
kind  at  present.” 

“Then  there  may  be  no  foundation 
for  my  suspicions  mter  all,”  said  Mr. 
Bellamy,  “  and  I  therefore  leave  you  to 
speak  to  my  son  or  not,  as  you  may  feel 
inclined.  You  will  remember  what  I 
have  said  about  your  being  taken  into 
the  firm  at  Christmas,  so  that  if  a  mar¬ 
riage  chance  to  take  place  there  will  be 
no  inequality  between  the  young  folks.” 

They  both  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
Marlow  after  again  expressing  his  obli- 
ations  for  the  favours  that  had  been 
eaped  upon  him,  took  his  leave  with  a 
heart  overflowiog  with  gratitude.  On 
his  w^  home  his  thoughts  were  naturally 
turned  towards  recent  events,  and  the 
fresh  instance  of  kindness  that  he  had 
just  received  from  his  benefactor.  When 
he  arrived  within  doors  his  wife  saw  at 
a  glance  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  more 
I  good  news,  and  in  answer  to  her  eager 
questions  he  explained  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  the  important  change  that 
was  about  to  take  place  in  their  position 
in  hfe.  Surprised  as  she  certainly  was, 
Mrs.  Marlow  contrived  to  restrain  her 
joy  within  bounds,  and  having  heard  her 
husband  to  an  end,  she  mquired  if  he 
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knew  what  motive  Mr.  Bellamy  had  for 
bestowing  this  last  important  favour  on 
them.  j 

“  I  believe  he  has  more  motives  than  ; 
one  for  it,”  he  replied,  “  but  it  matters 
little  why  he  takes  me  into  partnership, 
since  I  know  he  considers  me  deserving  ' 
of  all  his  confidence.  I  should  tell  you 
however,  that  he  is  anxious  to  reward 
what  he  calls  my  honest  services,  and 
having  a  wish  to  release  himself  from  the 
cares  of  business  has  chosen  me  to  take 
a  share  of  it  with  his  son,  who  is  to  be  I 
at  the  head  of  the  firm  as  soon  as  he  j 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty  one.” 

“  Which  will  be  about  next  Midsum¬ 
mer  I  think.” 

“There  abouts  I  believe,”  answered  ' 
her  husband,  “  and  that  will  be  just  six 
months  after  I  enter  the  concern.  Mr. 
John  will  then  be  his  own  master,  and 
most  likely  won’t  be  long  before  he  takes 
to  himself  a  wife,  and  then  — 

wife’”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
with  surprise.” 

“Aye,”  answered  her  husband,  “have 
you  never  heard  him  speak  upon  that 
subject  ?” 

“  Never.” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  can’t  guess  who 
he’s  likely  to  marry  ?” 

“  I’ve  never  so  much  as  thought  about 
it,”  she  replied. 

“  Indeed  ?”  exclaimed  Marlow ; 

“  then  I  suppose  you  have  not  observed 
whether  he  has  been  particular  in  his 
attention  to  our  daughter?” 

“  Good  heavens,  husband !  what  ever  ; 
are  you  talking  about  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  j 
Marlow  with  surprise,  “Mr.  John 
Bellamy  pay  his  addresses  to  our  Susan !  ^ 
Do  you  think  it  likely  he  would  think 
of  such  a  thing  when  there’s  so  many 
young  ladies  of  higher  rank  that  would 
think  it  an  honour  to  be  his  wife  ?” 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  he  replied,  smilingly, 

“  I  don’t  know  that  the  match  would  be 
so  very  unequal  after  all.  If  we  have  a 
share  in  the  business  we  shall  rise  to  be 
on  an  equality  with  him,  and  as  his 
father  is  not  anxious  about  his  having  a 
fortune  with  his  wife  I  don’t  see  that 
there’s  anything  so  verj  improbable  in 
their  making  a  match  of  it.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so !”  gasped  forth 
Mrs.  Marlow. 

“But  I  do  say  so,”  he  replied,  “and 
what’s  more,  Mr.  Bellamy  is  pretty 
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much  of  the  same  opinion,  for  we  had  a 
long  conversation  upon  the  subject  a 
little  while  ago,  and  from  it  I  learn  that 
he  suspects  the  motive  of  his  son’s 
frequent  visits  to  our  house,  though  I 
mjself  never  had  the  least  suspicion 
about  the  matter  till  he  mentioned  it.” 

“  iLid  wasn’t  he  very  angry  about  it, 
Frederick  ?” 

Not  at  all ;  he  spoke  in  very  flatter¬ 
ing  terms  of  Susan,  who  he  say^  is 
reported  to  be  a  very  virtuous  and  well 
conducted  young  person.  In  short  he 
has  no  objection  to  their  marriage,  but 
expects  Mr.  John  to  ask  his  advice  upon 
the  matter,  and  won’t  be  best  pleased 
if  he  sees  any  underhanded  goings  on.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow,  “I 
don’t  know  how  he  can  have  found  out 
so  much,  when  I,  who  am  always  present 
when  he  is  here,  never  so  much  as  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  came  to  see  us  for 
anything  else  than  friendsliip  for 
you.” 

“  And  yet  a  very  little  consideration 
might  have  convinced  us  that  he  must 
have  had  some  other  motive,”  answered 
her  husband.  “  You  see  it  struck  Mr. 
Bellamy  at  once,  and  though  he  was 
never  present  to  see  the  young  folks,  he 
sees  through  it  all  as  clearly  as  if  he  had 
been  consulted.  But  he  is  a  clear 
headed  man  of  the  world,  Mary,  and 
when  he  found  how  often  his  son  comes 
here  to  see  us,  the  thought  struck  him 
there  must  be  some  female  in  the  way, 
and  that  female  he  believes  is  no  other 
than  our  daughter  Susan.” 

“And  yet  the  sly  young  puss  has 
never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Marlow. 

“  There  may  be  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  that,”  answered  her  husband. 

“  Young  Mr.  Bellamy  may  not  have 
mentioned  the  subject  to  her  yet,  and 
in  that  case  we  can’t  expect  the  girl  to 
make  any  disclosures.” 

“  And  do  you  tliink  there  is  any  truth 
in  Mr.  JoW  being  in  love  with  our 
daughter  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Marlow. 

“I  know  nothing  more  than  what 
was  suggested  to  me  by  his  father  just 
before  I  eame  away,”  replied  her  hus¬ 
band.  “He  spoke  of  his  son’s  frequent 
visits  here,  and,  taking  care  to  let  me 
understand  that  he  had  no  wish  to  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
maiTiage,  he  asked  me  to  give  an  eye  to 


the  young  folks,  and  let  him  know  as 
soon  as  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  they  are  attached  to  each 
other.  He  told  me  also,  that  I  was  to 
be  taken  into  partnership  at  Christmas, 
and  that  as  soon  as  his  son  is  of  age  he 
intends  to  retire  altogether  from  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  let  him  have  his  share.” 

“Mercy  on  me!”  exclaimed  Mi's. 
Marlow,  “  did  ever  people  get  on  as  fast 
as  we  have  done  ever  since  we  took  the 
pledge  ?” 

“Ah!”  replied  her  husband,  “that 
was  indeed  the  commencement  of  our 
good  fortune,  for  from  that  day  we  have 
had  a  continued  succession  of  luck. 
Plenty  has  smiled  upon  our  board,  and 
content  made  h^py  every  hour  of  our 
lives.” 

“And  do  you  know,  Frederick,”  she 
exclaimed,  “though  you  laughed  at  it 
at  the  time,  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
gipsey  woman  you  and  I  met  in  Bich- 
moncf  Park  when  we  were  making 
holiday  there.  You  wouldn’t  believe  a 
word  she  said,  yet  how  much  of  it  has 
come  true,” 

“I  almost  forget  what  it  was  she 
said.” 

“  Then  I’ll  remind  you  of  what  it 
was:  in  the  first  place  she  told  me  we 
should  live  to  see  that  great  good  for¬ 
tune  is  in  store  for  us ;  that  you  and  I 
would  ride  in  our  own  carriage;  that 
our  children  will  prove  a  pride  and 
comfort  to  us — our  daughter  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  and  our  son 
to  rise  by  his  own  merit  to  honour  and 
renoAvn.”  .1 

^  “  Do  you  still  believe  in  her  predic¬ 
tions  ?”  asked  Marlow. 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I P”  she  exclaimed, 

“  the  first  part  has  come  true  already, 
and  so  will  all  the  rest  if  present  appear¬ 
ances  do  not  deceive  me.  Fortune 
favours  us,  my  dear  Frederick,  and  we 
shall  yet  rise  in  the  world  in  Spite  of 
the  clouds  and  darkness  that  beset  us  at 
one  period.” 

“Aye,”  replied  Marlow,  “matters 
indeed  looked  gloomy  enough  at  one 
period,  but  then  that  was  all  through  my 
own  fault,  and  when  I  changed  my 
course  of  life  things  began  to  look  better 
and  better  every  day,  tfil  at  length  we 
found  ourselves  independent  of  all  the 
world  except  my  master.” 

“  And  he  is  to  be  master  only  for  a 
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vei*y  little  longer,”  observed  Mrs.  Mar¬ 

low.  “Only  think,  my  dear,  of  being 
one  of  the  headrS  of  the  concern  in  which 
but  a  short  time  since  you  were  only  a 
servant.” 

“  It  is  indeed  most  gratifying,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  especially  since  I  have  the 
consciousness  of  knowing  that  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  bestowed  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Bellamy  were  performed  by  him 
out  of  friendsliip  towards  the  man  that 
he  thought  was  deserving  of  it.  It  will 
act,  too,  I  hope,  as  an  example  to  others, 
and  incite  them  to  honesty  and  sobriety, 
in  order  that,  like  me,  they  may  obtain  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  their  employers. 
But  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Mary,  if 
our  young  master  has  been  here  to¬ 
night?” 

“Not  yet,”  she  replied,  “but  I  dare 
say  we  shall  have  him  presently,  for  it’s 
very  seldom,  as  you  know,  a  night  passes 
without  his  calling  in  upon  us.” 

“  I  hope  he  will  be  here  presently,” 
observed  her  husband. 

“  And  why  do  you  so  particidarly  wish 
to  see  him  to-night  ?” 

“  Because  I  want  to  tak  to  him  upon 
the  subject  that  his  father  is  so  anxious 
about,”  answered  Marlow. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  Mr.  J ohn  will 
be  angry  if  you  question  him  before  he 
i-s  inciined  to  speak  upon  the  matter  ?” 

“  If  he  possesses  only  a  small  share  of 
the  sense,  I  give  him  credit  for,  he’ll  not 
feel  offended,”  replied  her  husband.  “  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  I  should  be 
consMted  before  this  love  affair  goes  any 
further.” 

“But  we  don’t  know  yet  that  he 
comes  to  see  our  Susan.” 


“  I  thought  perhaps  his  father  might 
expect  it 
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“We  may  pretty  well  guess  at  it 
though,”  answered  Marlow,  “for  a 
young  man  like  John  Bellamy  is  not 
likely  to  walk  here  every  evening  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  seeing  you  and  1.  No, 
no,  there  is  something  more  attractive, 
and  when  next  we  meet  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  todhe  bottom  of  the  mystery.” 

“  And  suppose  it  should  appear  that 
he  is  fond  of  the  girl,  would  you  forbid 
him  the  house  ?” 

“Eorbid  John  Bellamy  my  house !”  he 
exclaimed  with  surprise.  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  could  easily  give  up  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  young  man  that  I  so  much 
esteem  ?” 


On  the  contrary,”  answered  Marlow, 
“his  father  has  no  objection  to  his 
visiting  here,  nor  even  his  paying  his 
addresses  to  our  daughter.  But  he 
expects  to  be  consulted  in  an  affair  of 
such  importance,  and  then,  if  he  finds 
that  the  young  folks  are  really  attached 
to  eaeh  other  he’ll  offer  no  obstacle  to 
their  union.  He  himseK  told  me  as 
much  just  now.” 

“And  Mr.  John  is  to  take  his  father  s 
share  of  the  business  ?” 

Yes,  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age,  he  will, 
and  then  my  dear  Mary,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  husband 
the  partner  of  as  worthy  a  young  man 
as  ever  lived.  The  business  too  at  this 
time  is  in  a  more  flourishiag  condition 
than  ever  it  was  since  I  have  known  any 
thing  about  it,  so  that  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  making  a  fortune. 

“And  riding  in  our  carnage  as  the 
gipsey  foretold.” 

“I  see  you  are  still  incUued  to  believe 
that  the  woman  must  have  been  gifted 
with  the  power  of  prophecy,”  exclaimed 
her  husband,  “  but  for  my  own  part  I 
look  upon  the  whole  tribe  as  so  many 
imposters.  In  this  instance  she  may 
have  chanced  to  make  a  pretty  good 
guess,  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
they  always  foretell  great  good  fortune 
to  those  who  consult  them  in  order  to 
obtain  more  credit.” 

“  Be  that  as  it  may,”  answered  Mr. 
Marlow,  “  there’s  not  much  harm  ca,n 
come  from  my  believing  her  in  this 

“  I  don’t  know  that  there  may  be 
much  mischief,”  he  replied,  **  but  super¬ 
stition  ought  always  to  be  ^  suppressed 


rather  than  encouraged.  With  women, 
however,  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  see  the  folly  of  placing 
their  reliance  on  those  imposters,  for 
they  are  naturally  credulous,  and  their 
faith  is  not  easily  shaken  by  argument. 

“  A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  street 
door,  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  visitor  was  Mr.  J  ohn  Bellamy,  the 
wife  left  the  room  in  order  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  given  for  the  private 
conversation  that  was  to  follow.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  young  gentleman  made 
his  appearance,  shook  hands  with  Mar¬ 
low  and  then,  after  vainly  gazing  round 
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the  roonij  inquired  if  Susan  was  at 
home. 

“  She  is,  was  the  brief  reply  to  his 
question. 

“  May  I  not  he  perUiitted  to  see  her, 
this  evening.” 

“  Tm  afraid  not.” 

"She  is  ill  then!”  exclaimed  John 
with  alarm. 

j  "  Indeed  my  dear  sir,  she  was  never 
i  better  in  her  life,”  replied  her  father. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  from  tliis,” 
demanded  young  Bellamy  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  "  Tdl  now  I  have  always  been 
■  permitted  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  her,  and  you  have  seemed  to 
;  approve  of  my  visits  to  your  house.” 

"  Don’t  think  I  intend  any  unkindness 
my  dear  young  friend,’,  answered  Mar¬ 
low,  "for  the  truth  is  I  am  always 
pleased  to  receive  you  in  our  humble 
;  home.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  I 
!  have  had  a  conversation  with  your  father 
to  day,  and  he  suspects  that  an  attach¬ 
ment  has  grown  up  between  you  and 
my  daughter.” 

"  And  would  he  object  to  it,  were  I 
to  confess  that  he  is  right  in  his  con¬ 
jecture  P”  inquired  the  young  man. 

"I  believe  not,”  answered  Marlow, 
"  but  like  all  other  parents  he  expects  to 
be  consulted  in  an  affair  that  so  deeply 
concerns  your  future  happiness.” 

"  My  father  ought  to  have  known  me 
better  than  to  suppose  that  I  would  de¬ 
ceive  him,”  exclaimed  John  Bellamy, 
“Ihave  ever  made  him  my  confidant, 
and  should  have  done  so  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  soon  as  I  knew  whether  my 
addresses  had  been  accepted.” 

"  Have  you  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Susan  yet  ?” 

"  I  have  spoken  with  sufficient  plain¬ 
ness  for  her  to  understand  that  she  is 
mistress  of  my  heart.” 

"Yet  she  has  not  mentioned  it  to 
either  her  mother  or  myself  I” 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  her  for 
that,”  exclaimed  he,  "  for  the  truth  is,  I 
asked  her  to  keep  the  secret  till  I  had 
ascertained  whether  the  proposal  I  had 
to  make  would  be  agreeable  to  my 
father.” 

"He  has  no  objection  whatever  to 
make,”  answered  Marlow,  "but  seems 
on  the  contrary,  extremely  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  your  marriage.” 

"How  did  he  know  anything  about 
itp’\ 

"I  believe  he  guessed  it  from  the 
fact  of  your  being  so  frequently  at  my 
house,”  answered  Marlow.  "  Of  course 
your  father  knew  that  I  had  a  daughter,  i 
and  as  some  one  has  told  him  that  she  is 
tolerably  good-looking,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  him  to  suppose  that  you 
were  smitten  with  her.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  he  knows  all  about  it,  and 
it  now  only  remains  for  you  to  open 
your  mind  to  him  freely  about  it.” 

"  You  think  I  have  no  wrath  to  expect 
from  him  ?” 

"Certainly  not,”  answered  Marlow. 

"  You  will  find  him  disposed  to  hear  all 
you  have  to  say  with  kindness,  and  to 
counsel  you  as  to  what  will  be  the  best 
plan  for  you  to  adopt.” 

"  He  ffidn’t  say  then  that  he  had  any 
objection  to  my  marrying  your  daugh¬ 
ter  ?” 

"You  win  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
spoke  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction.”  j 

"  Then  he  makes  no  objection  to  her 
being  without  fortune  ?” 

"  That  circumstance  seems  to  have  no 
weight  with  him,”  replied  Marlow.  "  In 
short  he  said  you  would  be  wealthy  1 
enough  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  that  j 
respect,  and  as  for  the  difference  in  our 
stations  of  life,  that  is  to  be  got  over  by 
giving  me  a  share  in  his  business.” 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,”  ex¬ 
claimed  young  Bellamy,  warmly  shaking 
his  friend’s  hand.  "  My  father  has  se¬ 
veral  times  of  late  hinted  to  me  that  he 
should  take  you  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  now  I  suppose  that  he  will  do 
so  without  delay.” 

"  He  teUs  me  that  it  will  be  at  Christ¬ 
mas,”  answered  the  other,  "  and  on  the 
day  you  come  of  age  he  intends  to  retire 
altogether  from  business,  and  put  you  in 
his  place.” 

"  That’s  just  what  I  expected  from  ' 
expressions  that  have  fallen  from  him  of 
late,”  said  the  young  man.  "He  has 
long  wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  and  will  retire,  I  hope,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  you  and  I  will 
never  do  anything  to  bring  disgrace  on  a 
house  that  has  for  so  many  years 
been  looked  up  to  with  respect  You,  at 
any  rate,  he  knows  may  be  relied  on  ” 

"  And  he  is  equally  well  satisfied  with 
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his  son/’  answered  Marlow,  “  or  he 
would  not  trust  so  young  a  man  with  a 
concern  which  requires  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  And  most  gratifying  is 
it  to  both  of  us,  that  we  have  done  no¬ 
thing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  a 
man,  whose  honour  as  a  London  mer¬ 
chant  has  never  been  doubted.” 

“  This  news  that  you  have  been 
telling  me  of,  is  delightful,”  exclaimed 
the  younger  Bellamy,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee.  “A  few  months  will  place  me 
at  the  highest  point  of  my  ambition,  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  my  first  wish  will 
be  to  make  Susan  the  sharer  of  my 
fortune.” 

'‘But  not,  I  hope,  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  your  father  upon  the  subject  ?” 
cried  the  other. 

“  Ah,  no,”  he  replied  ;  "  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  my  good  friend,  I  will  never 
do  anything  to  forfeit  the  regard  of  one 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  To-morrow 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  in  private,  when  I  will  freely  open 
my  whole  heart  to  him,  and  no  doubt,  he 
will  at  once  yield  his  consent  to  my 
marriage.” 

“  Suppose  he  should  forbid  the 
union  ?  ” 

"Oh,  I  am  certain  he  values  my 
happiness  too  highly  to  destroy  it,  by  re¬ 
fusing  his  consent.” 

"But  he  may  think  you  may  forget 
your  first  passion,  and  seek  some  other 
lady  of  fortune.” 

"  Do  you  really  believe  such  a  thought 
may  enter  his  mind.” 

"My  dear  young  friend,”  exclaimed 
Marlow,  "  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
probable,  but  I  would  guard  you  against 
making  too  sure  when  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  disappointment.  Your  father 
has  ever  been  indulgent  to  his  only  child, 
and  will,  no  doubt  yield  to  him  in  this, 
the  most  important  step  of  his  life.” 

"  I  am  sure  he  will,”  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  earnestly;  "he  will  learn 
from  ray  own  lips,  that  my  future  happi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  my  union  with  the 
only  woman  I  can  ever  love,  and  rather 
than  doom  me  to  wretchedness,  he  will 
sacrifice  private  feelings  for  the  peace  of 
his  son.” 

"  Aye,  console  yourself  with  that  reflec¬ 
tion,  for  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  in 
the  right,”  exclaimed  Marlow.  * 


"  in  that  case  then,  you  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  visiting  her  as  usual  ?” 

"Most  assuredly  you  will  ever  be 
received  here  with  a  hearty  welcome,” 
replied  his  friend ;  "  we  should  grieve 
much  at  losing  the  society  of  one  whom 
we  all  love,  and  shall  look  forward  to 
your  visits  until  the  commands  of  your 
father  are  issued  for  their  discontinu¬ 
ance.” 

"  Which  I  am  assured  will  never  be  the 
case.” 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  right  enough 
there,  or  I  should  at  once  request  you  to 
come  here  no  more,”  replied  Marlow; 
"  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favourable  opinion  of  your  father, 
and  I  must  needs  admit  that  from  the 
conversation  v^hicli  passed  between  us 
this  evening,  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  he  will  not  object  to  your  pay¬ 
ing  your  addresses  to  my  daughter.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  must  make  him  your  confidant  in  all 
things.” 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  that,”  answer¬ 
ed  young  Bellamy  ;  "  for  though  indul¬ 
gent  to  me  in  all  things,  I  know  well 
enough  that  he  expects  me  not  to  be 
neglectful  in  my  duty  towards  him,  and 
it  has  ever  been  my  chief  care  to  prove 
that  I  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  that 
I  have  always  received  from  him.” 

"  Ask  him  for  his  counsel,”  exclaimed 
Marlow ;  "  and  take  my'  word  for  it  he 
will  not  refuse  anything  upon  which  he 
thinks  your  happiness  depends.  Nay,  I 
have  his  own  word  for  it,  that  he  sees  no 
objection  to  this  projected  union,  and 
half  an  hour’s  conversation  will  convince 
you  that  your  reliance  upon  his  kindness 
has  not  been  misplaced.” 

Before  any  reply  could  be  made  to 
this,  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Marlow 
and  her  daughter,  when  of  course  the 
conversation  was  changed  to  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  an  agreeable  hour  was  passed 
in  talking  over  the  bright  prospects  that 
were  in  view.  At  the  usual  early  hour, 
the  young  lover  took  his  leave,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  pretty  well  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
father. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

the  pbospekity  oe  the  teetotaler 
makes  him  not  eorgeteul  oe  the 

WANTS  OE  A  EELLOW  CREATURE. 

Being  thus  raised  far  above  any  ex¬ 
pectations  ‘that  he  had  formed,  Erederick 
Marlow’s  thoughts  were  again  directed 
towards  the  unfortunate  man  whose  dis- 
.sipation  had  brought  him  to  the  work- 
house.  He  had  seen  the  horror  with 
v/hich  he  regarded  the  situation  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  and  determined  to  make 
good  use  of  the  means  which  were  now 
within  his  power,  he  spoke  to  young 
Mr.  Bellamy  upon  the  siTojcct,  urging  hi 
the  strongest  manner,  his  own  claim  to 
rescue  a  former  friend  from  misery  and 
want.  The  young  gentleman,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  had  ikken  it  upon  himself 
to  remove  Thoinpson  from  the  work- 
house  to  some  place  where  he  would  be 
kindly  treated,  and  his  promise  was  not 
:  forgotten,  but  when  Marlow  expressed  a 
'  wish  to  take  all  that  upon  himself,  he 
yielded  to  his  request,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  poor  fellow  should  be  the  espe¬ 
cial  care  of  his  old  friend  and  companion. 

A  neat  and  comfortable  lodging  was 
therefore  taken  for  him,  and  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  Thompson  was 
removed  to  it,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  who  was  to  attend  upon  him, 
and,  if  it  was  within  hmnan  power,  to 
restore  lum  to  some  share  of  his  former 
health  and  vigour. 

“  Ah !”  exclaimed  the  invalid,  as  soon 
as  Marlow  had  conveyed  him  to  his  new 
abode ;  ‘Mhis  place  seems  to  infuse  new 
life  into  me.  Here  I  can  be  my  own 
master,  and  when  strength  returns,  may 
walk  once  more  into'  the  green  and  plea-  i 
saht  fields  that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  | 
for  years  past.  All  this  is  delightful  to  i 
tliinlc  of,  Marlow,  and  yet  there  is  one  i 
th'.ng  that  will  often  throw  a  gloom  upon 
my  mind.” 

‘‘  What  is  that  my  dear  fellow  ?”  asked 
his  friend. 

“The  thought  that  I  shad  be  a  heavy 
burden  to  you.” 

“  Then  never  let  that  afflict  you, 
answered  Marlow,  “for  my  means  are 
sufficient  for  this  and  much  more  if  it 
should  be  needful.” 

“You  have  been  careful  and  saved -j 
money  perhaps,”  said  Thompson  siiak-  ; 
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his  head,  “but  that  is  no  reason 
wSy  I  should  be  an  incumbrance.  Your 
family  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  your 
hard  earnings,  and  yet  I,  like  a  miserable 
pauper,  am  depriving  them  of  a  part  of 

“  I  find  then  that  you  have  not  heard 
of  What  Mr.  Bellamy  last  did  for  me.” 

“You  told  me  yourself  that  you  are 
now  a  clerk  in  his  counting  house 
‘  “  I  did,  but  his  kindness  stopped  not 
there,  for,  determined  to  reward  me  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  me  into  partnership  at 
Christmas,  the  deeds  to  that  effect 
i  are  now  being  drawn  up.” 

I  “  Is  it  possible,”  exclaimed  Thompson, 

;  “  that  you,  who  entered  that  house  as  one 
'  of  the  meanest,  of  its  servants,  are 
now  to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  it.”  ^ 

I  “You  may  take  my  word  for  it,” 

I  answered  Marlow  ;  “  so  you  see  I  shall 
I  not  [have  to  eomplain  of  your  being  a 
j  burden  to  me  or:  my  family.  Indeed  it 
I  will  be  far  otherwise,  for  in  prosperity 
I  wfiat  can  give  more  pleasure  to  a  man 
than  to,  know  that  he  is  assisting  an  un- 
I  fortunate  fellow  creature  ?” 
i  “  But  you  will  not  have  the  satisfac- 
I  tion  of  knowing  that  I  am  deserving  of 
'  your  kindness.” 

“And  why  are  you  not  deserving  of 
it  ?”  asked  Marlow.  “  A  man  that  has 
done  wrong  can  do  no  more  than  regret 
it,  ,  and  I  believe  if  ever  your  health  is 
restored  you  will  do  as  I  have  done,  and 
endeavour  to  make  amends  for  the 
misdeeds  that  have  been  thoughtlessly 
committed.” 

“  I  would,  indeed,”  sighed  the  invalid, 
“  but  what  chance  is  there  that  I  ever 
shall  recoyer  ?” 

“Despair  not,  my  good  fellow,” 
answered  Marlow,  “for  you  will  now 
have  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  careful  nursing.  These,  added  to  a 
more  contented  state  of  mind,  may  work 
wonders,  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  not 
’  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  able  to  get 
about,  even  if  your  return  to  work  should 
be  impossible.” 

“Better  i^ould  it  be  to  die  than  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence  at  the  expence 
of  my  friend.” 

“Your  friend  can  bear  the  expence, 
and  thinks  of  it  much  less  than  you  seem 
to  do,”  exclaimed  Marlow.  “  What  I 
give  shall  not  be  bestowed  gTudgingly, 
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and  never  shall  I  regret  this  step  unless 
j  indeed  1  should  see  that  all  mj  best 
endeavours  to  soften  your  misery  are 
thrown  away.’’ 

i  “  Well,  well,  my  dear  friend,”  returned 
the  other,  “I’ll  not  do  anything  that 
shall  seem  ungrateful,  so  for  the  present 
!  I  accept  your  benevolence  with  gratitude. 
It  may  not  be  for  long  though,  for  I  can 
feel  that  my  once  strong  constitution  is 
completely  broken  up,  and  that  the  hand 
of  death  wl  soon  release  me  from  my 
miseries.” 

“  Have  you  no  fear  of  dying  ?”  asked 
Marlow. 

“None,  none,”  answered  the  other; 
“  for  I  have  repented  of  my  sins,  and 
prayed  that  they  may  be  forgiven.  Ay, 
Marlow,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  par¬ 
doned  too,  or  my  brain  would  bave  been 
maddened  long  and  long  before  this 
time.” 

“  And  supposing  you  were  to  recover, 
would  there  be  no  chance  of  again 
being  tempted  by  drink  ?” 

“Never!”  he  exclaimed;  “the  ac¬ 
cursed  bottle  has  lost  all  power  over 
me,  and  I  could  now  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  me  to  this  dread¬ 
ful  state.  When  too  late  I  feel  how 
easy  it  is  to  do  -without  the  excitement 
of  strong  drinks,  and  at  length  I  am 
convinced  that  they  destroy  more  people 
I  than  all  the  maladies  that  mankind  are 
subject  to.  And  even  when  they  kill 
not,  what  a  miserable*  creature  is  the 
man,  when  recovered  from  the  stupor, 
he  feels  the  depression  of  spirits,  wMch 
is  sure  to  follow.” 

“You  are  right  there,  Thompson,” 

1  answered  the  other ;  “  and  yet  the  drunk- 
I  ard,  though  he  knows  the  fearful  conse- 
! ;  quences  of  his  excess,  seldom  makes  an 
!  effort  to  release  himself  from  the  misery 
I !  he  brings  upon  himself.  Eor  this  reason 
, !  I  recommend  the  pledge  to  all  my  friends 
:  i  and  acquaintances ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  a 
i  I  solemn  obligation  that  a  man  takes  upon 
himself,  and  though  some  have  certainly 
been  known  to  break  it,  I  believe  it  is 
only  those  who  are  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  vow,  however  solemnly  it  may  be 
worded.” 

“  It  is  my  intention  to  take  it  if  ever 
I  am  able  to  get  out  again,”  exclaimed 
Thompson.  “  Not  that  I  thinlc  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  strengthen  my  own  resolution 


upon  the  matter,  but  that  the  example 
is  a  good  one  for  other  people.” 

“  Ay,”  answered  the  other ;  “  examples 
do  much  service,  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  case  of  poor  J  ohn  A  shman  and  his 
family.  Their  melancholy  story  is  now, 
through  various  publications,  known  to 
thousands  of  persons,  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  them  have  given  up  drinking  in 
consequence  of  the  frightful  misery  that 
the  bottle  brought  into  a  whole  family.” 

“  Besides  that,”  exclaimed  Thompson, 

“  you  yourself  afford  a  cheering  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  the  man  who  make 
temperance  one  of  the  chief  rules  of  his 
life.  The  world  has  seen  you  gradually 
rising  from  good  conduct,  till  you  have 
reached  the  highest  point  that  ambition 
could  have  desired.  Marlow,  despised 
and  shunned  as  a  drunkard,  has  by 
pursuing  a  contrary  course,  become  re¬ 
spected  and  admired.” 

“And  so  it  will  be  with  you,  my  boy,” 
exclaimed  Marlow,  “  if  you  can  recover 
from  the  illness  which  dissipation  and 
intemperance  have  brought  upon  you.” 

“  That  I  am  afraid  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case.” 

“  Who  knows  what  this  change  may  do 
for  you  ?”  asked  his  friend,  in  accents  of 
kindness.  “  You  -will  no  longer  have  a  1 
care  upon  your  mind ; — your  thoughts  j 
never  need  recur  to  the  past,  and  with 
restored  peace  and  the  care  of  your  at¬ 
tendant,  I  believe  your  recovery  is  far 
from  impossible.” 

“  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  to  you 
for,”  returned  the  other,  “  but  with  all 
that  has  been  done  for  me,  I  have  no 
hope  of  ever  regaining  my  lost  health. 
That  I  am  afraid  is  gone  for  ever,  but 
for  all  that  I  shall  have  a  cheerful  mind, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  have  the  society 
of  the  man  that  I  have  so  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  to.”  ; 

“You  may  depend  upon  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Marlow,  “  and  in  spite  of  what 
you  have  been  saying,  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  very  far  off  when  you  will  be  able  f 
to  get  as  far  as  our  house.  You  will 
always  find  us  cheerful,  Thompson,  and 
that’s  just  the  sort  of  company  you  ought 
to  keep  so  long  as  your  mind  is  given  ; 
to  melancholy.”  j 

“It’s  no  use  trying  to  persuade  me  j 
that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  that,”  ex-  : 
claimed  the  sick  man,  “  for  I  know  best  | 
how  I  feel,  and  that’s  quite  enough  to  I 
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tell  me  that  I  shall  never  be  much  better 
than  I  am  at  present.  It  will  be  some¬ 
thing’,  however,  to  sit  at  my  window  and, 
breathe  the  pure  air,  that  seems  some¬ 
how  or  another,  never  to  find  its  way  into 
a  workhouse.  Besides,  they  take  care 
that  you  shall  see  nothing  beyond  its 
high,  desolate  looking  wads,  and  that  of 
itself  is  enough  to  make  even  the  most 
healthy  man  sick.” 

“Ail!”  returned  the  other,  “and 
when  the  parish  guardians  are  told  of  it, 
their  reply  is  that  it  would  not  do  to 
make  the  workhouse  too  comfortable, 
lest  the  poor  should  flock  there  as  a  re¬ 
fuge  from  their  distress.  Out  upon  such 
cold-heartedness  say  1 1  for  in  my  opinion 
it  is  our  duty  to  look  after  the  comforts 
of  the  unfortunate,  most  of  whom  would 
rather  obtain  an  honest  living  by  their 
own  industry  if  they  could  And  employ¬ 
ment.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  notion 
now-a-days,  that  if  the  poor  are  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  they  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  degraded.” 

“  I  know  I  felt  so  every  hour  that  I 
was  there,”  answered  Thompson,  “and 
therefore  I  have  the  more  reason  to  thank 
you  for  releasing  me  from  such  a  place.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  exclaimed  the 
other,  “  your  thanks  are  due  to  young 
Mr.  Bellamy  rather  than  to  me,  for  he 
it  was  that  first  proposed  placing  you  in 
some  comfortable  abode  where  you 
might  receive  kindness  and  attention. 
And  he  would  have  carried  out  his  gen¬ 
erous  intentions  too,  but  that  I  begged 
of  him  to  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of 
restoring  an  old  acquaintance  to  the 
world  that  he  was  shut  up  from.” 

“  It  seems  then,”  observed  Thompson 
“  that  the  young  man  possesses  some  of 
the  good  qualities  of  his  father.” 

“  He  possesses  all  of  them,”  exclaimed 
Marlow,  “  and  I  am  the  more  pleased 
to  say  so  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a  short  time  the  will  be 
closely  connected  with  me.” 

“Why  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Marlow.” 

“  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  Pm 
going  to  say,  Eve  no  doubt,”  answered 
the  other,  “  but  its  perfectly  true  for  all 
that.  The  fact  is  then  that  young  Mr. 
Bellamy  will  be  my  son  in  law  soon  after 
he  conics  of  age.”  i 

“  What^ !  is  he  going  to  marry  your 
daughter” 


“  So  it  seems,”  unless  things  should 
run  very  cross  indeed.” 

“  And  what  does  the  elder  Mr.  Bella¬ 
my  say  to  it.” 

“  His  consent  has  been  given,  and  Mr. 
John  is  now  the  accepted  lover  of  my 
daughter.”  ; 

“  Then  wonders  will  never  cease,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  other,  “for  who  a  year  or 
two  since  would  ever  have  expected 
Susan  Marlow  to  marry  the  son  and  heir 
of  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  all 
London. 

“  Aye,”  answered  his  friend,  “  but 
now  that  I  am  going  to  have  a  share  in  i 
the  business.  I  shall  be  more  on  an 
equality  with  the  wealthy  merchant  you 
speak  of,  so  that  the  alliance  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  bring  no  disgrace  ^vith  it.” 

“  And  are  you  sure  that  when  aU  these 
fine  things  come  to  pass  you  will  not 
forget  the  man  you  now  call  your  friend.” 

“  Forget  you,”  exclaimed  Marlow 
warmly,  “  no,  no,  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  quite  so  fickle  as  that  either,  for 
when  once  I  form  a  friendship  nothing  I 
ever  shakes  it  unless  there  is  sufficient  i 
ground  for  believing  that  it  has  been  ! 
bestowed  upon  one  who  is  unworthy  of  ; 
it.  At  one  time  if  you  remember  ; 
Thompson  I  used  to  avoid  you  if  possi¬ 
ble  whenever  we  met  in  the  street,  but 
you  know  the  reason  of  it,  and  now  that 
the  cause  is  removed  you  shall  find  that 
my  confidence  is  not  to  be  moved  with 
trifles.  Only  act  up  to  the  principles 
you  have  lately  professed,  and  in  my 
prosperity  you  shall  fimd  me  the  same  | 
firm  friend  as  ever.”  | 

“Well,  I  believe  you  there,”  answered 
Thompson;  “and  you  shall  never  have 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  Have’nt  you  placed  me 
here  in  this  comfortable  lodging,  instead 
of  leaving  me  to  end  my  days  in  a  work- 
house  ?  and  shall  I,  after  that,  repay  your 
kindness  by  becoming  the  miserable 
wretch  that  I  was,  when  almost  dying 
before  vou  in  the  street  ?  Ah  1  you 
have  indeed  been  my  friend,  and  most 
heartily  do  I  congratulate  you,  Marlow,  i 
on  the  prospect  of  your  daughter  be¬ 
coming  the  wife  of  young  Mr.  Bellamy.” 

“  Ah  1”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  my  circum- 
i  stances,  is  indeed  most  extraordinary.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  pining  with  my  family, 
i  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty, 
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and  now  I  am  able  to  hold  up  my  head 
with  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  city/’ 

“  And  all  through  your  own  good  con¬ 
duct,  Marlow.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  his  friend ;  I  must 
I  be  vain  enough  to  agree  with,  you  there, 

:  for  had  I  continued  a  drunkard  much 
I  longer,  I  should  have  been  carried  to  my 
grave  long  ago.  But  instead  of  that, 

;  things  have  prospered  with  me,  as 
I  they  would  with  many  other  people  if 
they  would  be  wise  in  time,  and  cast  off 
this  bad  habit.” 

“  And  I  should  think  there’ll  be  plenty 
to  follow  your  good  example,  when  they 
see  what  temperance  has  done  for  you  ” 
j  ‘'It’s  to  be  hoped  they  may,  my  dear 
I  fellow,”  answered  the  other ;  “  for  what 
^  can  be  more  disgraceful  in  an  enlight- 
I  ened  age,  like  this,  than  for  a  man  to  be 
:  led  away  by  a  vice  that  has  brought 
ruin  on  so  many  ?  Hitherto,  warnings 
have  been  thrown  away,  but  when  people 
see  what  may  be  done  by  an  abstinence 
from  liquor,  there  is  some  probability  that 
i  thousands  of  thoughtless,  dissipated  men, 
Avill  reform,  and  endeavour  to  become 
useful  members  of  society.” 

“  I  only  wisli  it  was  in  my  power  to  do 
so,”  exclaimed  Thompson ;  “  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  my  health  and  strength  are 
gone,  and  I  must  linger  out  a  useless 
existence  in  dependence  upon  the  charity 
of  a  friend.” 

"Hay,  call  it  not  charity,”  answered 
the  other ;  "  for  if  I  have  stretched  forth 
a  hand  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  the 
I  destruction  he  had  fallen  into,  it  was 
done  to  render  his  future  life  happy.  It 
is  a  duty  Ihat  one  ma-ii  owes  to  another, 
and  the  performance  of  that  duty  cannot 
fail  to  afford  pleasure  to  him  who  serves 
a  friend  in  the  time  of  need.” 

"  That’s  very  true,  Marlow,”  answered 
the  invalid ;  "  you  are  happy  I  dare  say 
I  at  having  made  my  condition  more  com- 
’  fortable,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  the 
less  unwilling  to  acceept  your  favom-s. 
Still,  however,  I  feel  myself  like  a  pauper, 
and  what  makes  matters  still  worse  than 
all,  is  that  I  don’t  see  any  chance  of 
ever  being  able  to  help  myself.” 

“  VYe  neither  of  us  know  how  that 
may  be,”  exclaimed  Marlow ;  "  but  even 
if  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  state  all  your  life,  the  expense 
of  supporting  you  will  not  be  so  great, 
that  you  need  make  yourself  uncomfort¬ 


able  about  it.  At  all  events  I  shall  find 
a  pleasure  in  it,  so  say  nothing  more 
about  your  being  dependent  upon  me.” 

"  Do  you  think  then  I  can  forget  that 
every  farthing  bestowed  upon  me,  is 
taken  from  your  own  family  ?” 

"  If  my  wife  and  children  were  to 
suffer  any  privations  through  it,”  answer¬ 
ed  Marlow,  “it  would  be  acting  wrong 
towards  those  whom  I  am  bound  to  sup¬ 
port  in  the  best  way  my  means  will  allow 
of.  They  will  not,  however,  lose  a  single 
comfort  %  it,  and  I  know  their  disposi¬ 
tion  well  enough  to  feel  certain  that 
they  will  experience  as  much  gratification 
as  I  do,  in  snatching  you  from  the  work- 

house.” 

"  I  believe  you  there,  mv  dear  friend,” 
exclaimed  Thompson ;  “  for  I  know  what 
warm  hearts  they  all  possess,  and,  even 
though  I  don’t  deserve  all  this  kindness, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would 
grudge  the  assistance  you  afford  me.” 

"Then,  knowing  that,  you  will  surely 
feel  no  difficulty  about  accepting  my 
assistance,  till  you  are  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  yourself.” 

"  As  there’s  no  help  for  it,  I  must 
needs  do  so,”  exclaimed  tlie  other ;  "  but 
again  I  teU  you  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  my  ever  being  better  than  I 
now  am.  Years  of  excess  have  worn 
down  my  constitution,  and  I  must  be 
content  to  suffer,  as,  a  just  punishment 
for  the  crimes  I  have  been  guilty  of.” 

"Well,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  "you. 
repent  the  folly,  at  any  rate,  and  I  am  in 
hopes,  you  may  have  more  enjoyment  in 
this  life  than  you  expect.  Here  you 
have  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  and  as 
your  mind  becomes  more  calm,  you  will 
I  dare  say  recover  from  the  infirmities 
you  arc  afflicted  with.” 

"Aye,”  answered  the  other  "if  I 
could  once  manage  to  crawl  out  a  bit, 
there  would  be  some  hopes  for  me.  But 
my  limbs  have  lost  all  their  strength,  and 
even  with  assistance  I’m  not  able  to 
walk  even  across  the  room.” 

“  Then  v/e  must  hire  one  of  those  chairs 
that  invalids  use,”  exclaimed  Marlow; 
“  and  some  poor  man  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  will  be  glad  to  earn  a  trifle  by  draw¬ 
ing  you  about  on  fine  days.  You’ll  have 
air  enough  then,  and  a  little  change 
will  soon  make  quite  another  man  of 
you.” 
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only  think  of  the  expense,  my 
dear  fellow !” 

“  Expense  must  not  be  thought  of  if 
there’s  any  chance  of  bringing  you  about 
again,”  replied  Marlow ;  I  want  to  see 
you  well  once  more  my  boy,  and  then,  if 
you  can  get  a  little  active  employment, 
you’ll  not  only  be  able  to  earn  your  own 
living,  but  recover  your  health,  which 
will  be  better  than  all  the  rest.” 

You  seem  to  make  quite  sure  of  my 
recovery.” 

“  So  I  have,  from  the  very  first 
Thompson.” 

That’s  strange,  too,  for  I  have  long 
since  given  up  all  hope.” 

“  And  very  wrong  it  was  of  you  to  do 
so,”  answered  Marlow ;  “  for  I  have 
always  found  that  when  a  man  gives  way 
to  despair,  he  sinks  for  want  of  energy. 
Such  has  been  your  case,  and  it  shall 
now  be  my  endeavour  to  make  you  look 
forward  to  a  speedy  recovery.” 

“  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  fellow  if  I 
didn’t  oblige  you  when  I  can,”  exclaimed 
Thompson  ;  so  I’ll  try  to  think  as  you 
do,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  may  get  over  this  terrible  affiiction.  I 
can  promise  to  do  that  Marlow,  though 
I’m  afraid  when  all’s  done,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  back  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world.” 

“  There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  boy,” 
exclaimed  his  friend ;  “  for  depend  on  it 
people  wifi  overlook  the  past  when  they 
see  that  you  have  reformed.  Look  at 
I  me  for  example — could  any  one  have 
’  sunk  lower  in  the  world’s  opinion  than 
I  did  ?  and  yet  now  I  enjoy  the  regard 
of  many  men,  who  at  one  period  would 
have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  me.” 

“  Aye,  but  then  you  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  on  and  make  yourself  their 
equal.” 

And  so  may  you  do,  Thompson,  if 
ever  you  get  well  enough  to  show  that 
you  are  industrious  as  well  as  steady. 
You  shake  your  head  as  if  doubtful  of 
recovering,  but  there’s  nothing  ever  to  be 
gained  by  giving  way  to  despair,  and  so 
I  would  advise  you  to  pick  up  your 
spirits,  and  look  forward  with  hope.” 

“  I  have  promised  to  do  so,  and  you 
shall  find  that  I’ll  not  be  worse  than  my 
word,”  answered  the  other ;  “  the  change 
I  shall  find  here  wifi  do  me  good,  but 
it  wifi  be  a  lonely  sort  of  life,  I’m  afraid. 
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and  when  one  hasn’t  a  companion  to 
speak  to,  unpleasant  thoughts  are  very 
apt  to  force  themselves  upon  one’s 
mind !” 

Y’ou  wifi  not  be  so  lonely  as  you 
imagine,”  exclaimed  Marlow;  “for  the 
people  of  the  house  have  promised  to 
keep  you  company  as  often  as  they  can, 
and  I  shall  myself  frequently  look  in  to 
see  how  you  are  getting  on.  Besides, 
my  wife  will  sometimes  give  a  call  round, 
and  as  she  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
her  visits  wifi  serve  to  raise  your 
spirits.” 

“  It  will  be  very  kind  of  her  if  she 
does  come  to  see  such  a  worthless  fellow 
as  I  have  been,”  he  replied ;  “  I  don’t 
deserve  a  thought,  and  yet  how  many 
friends  have  I  found  when  their  services 
were  most  needed.” 

“  They  would  not  be  worthy  to  be 
called  friends  if  they  deserted  you  at  such 
a  time.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  answered  Thompson ; 
“and  yet  how  many  men  have  seen 
themselves  shunned  and  neglected  when 
most  they  are  in  need  of  a  little  kindness 
and  consolation.  But  with  me  it  is 
quite  different,  for  no  sooner  am  I  in 
trouble  than  friends  come  forward  to 
give  me  their  assistance.” 

“  Aye,  iny  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  the 
other;  “but  that  is  because  you  have 
shewn  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  are 
likely  to  be  sincere  in  your  repentance. 
It  is  the  callous  only  who  are  treated 
with  neglect,  and  they  have  no  idght  to 
look  for  assistance  from  those  who  have 
looked  upon  their  evil  deeds  with  abhor¬ 
rence  ” 

“Y"ou  believe  then  that  I  am  sin¬ 
cere  ?” 

“  1  do,  indeed,”  he  replied,  “  or  I 
would  not  have  put  myself  out  of  the 
way  to  serve  you,” 

“Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion, 
my  boy,”  exclaimed  Thompson;  “for 
there’s  pleasure  in  seeing  that  one’s  word 
is  still  worth  something,  and  it  wifi  be 
strange  indeed,  .if  ever  I  do  anything 
to  forfeit  your  favourable  notions  of  me.” 

“  I  am  sure,  you  wifi  not,  and  if  ever 
you  should  be  thoroughly  restored  to 
health  X  hope  to  see  you  rise  in  the  world 
as  rapidly  as  I  have  done.” 

“  Nay,  that’s  impossible,  my  dear 
fellow.” 
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“Why  is  it  impossible?”  demanded 
Marlow. 

“  Because  my  character  as  a  drunk¬ 
ard  is  so  generally  known,  that  people 
I  would  not  easily  be  -persuaded  to  give 
me  the  employment  I  slioidd  want.” 

“  You  forget  then,  that  as  one  of  the 
principals  in  our  house,  I  should  be  able 
to  put  you  into  a  situation  ?” 

“  Ah,  Marlow  !  you  are  indeed  a  true 
i  friend,”  exclaimed  the  other  ;  “  and  I 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  half  the 
'  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  kindness  you  have 
,  shown  me.” 

!  “  My  dear  fellow,  I  want  no  thanks,” 

I  an.swered  Marlow ;  “  and  your  gratitude 
I  will  be  best  shown  by  a  strict  adherence 
;  to  the  promises  you  have  made.  So 
:  keep  your  mind  composed,  and  with  the 
good  medical  assistance  which  I  shall 
i  take  care  to  provide,  you  will,  before 
;  long  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  yourself 
I  useful  in  our  warehouse.” 
i  Perceiving  that  Thompson  was  about 
!  to  give  utterance  to  his  grateful  feelings, 
i  Marlow  rose  from  his  seat,  and  shaking 
■  hands  with  his  friend,  took  leave  in  order 
I  to  return  home.  On  his  way  there  all 
i ,  his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the 
I  i  one  object  that  he  had  so  much  at  heart 
I  j  — that  of  fixing  Thompson  in  those  bet- 
I ;  ter  principles  which  he  had  promised  to 
!’  ‘  follow,  and  then  to  reward  him  for  it  by 
j :  advancing  him  to  some  situation  in  which 
;  he  might  receive  a '  respectable  income 
i  without  having  to  undergo  any  very 
severe  labour.  Pull  of  these  thoughts 
he  reached  home,  where,  besides  his  own 
'  happy  family,  he  found  Mr.  J ohn  Bellamy, 

1  who  now  seldom  omitted  paying  a  visit 
I  to  Susan  Marlow  every  evening,  and  was 
i  in  fact,  received  as  the  accepted  suitor 
I  for  her  hand.  The  return  of  the  husband 
!'  and  father  was  hailed  with  joy  by  those 
j '  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  for- him, 

I  and  the  first  salutations  being  over, 

I  Mrs.  Marlow,  who  knew  the  business 
he  had  been  on,  eagerly  inquired 
j  whether  Thompson  had  yet  been  removed 
to  his  new  habitation,  and  how  he  had 
borne  the  fatigue  in  his  present  weak 
condition.” 

“The  poor  fellow  is  snug  enough 

I  now,”  he  replied  ;  “  and,  like  a  child,  he 
!  was  so  delighted  with  the  cliange,  that 

I I  he  complained  very  little  of  any  incon- 
!  venience  he  may  have  felt.” 

j  “  And  do  you  still  think  he  is  sincere 

V 
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in  his  promises  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  ?” 

“If  he  is  not  sincere.”  replied  lu;r 
husband,  “1  will  never  again  put  fuilli  : 
in  the  promise  of  any  man.  But  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  him  for  a  moment,  for  lie  lias 
suifered  so  much,  that  it’s  scarcely  likely  . 
he’ll  ever  return  to  a  course  that  has  I 
been  productive  of  so  much  misery  to 
himself.” 

“  Besides,”  observed  young  Bellamy; 
“he  has  had,  plenty  of  time  for  serious  , 
reflection,  and  he  inust  be  blind  indeed,  , 
if  he  has  not  seen  how  much  happier  are  : 
sober  people  than  those  who  throw  a\vay  ' 
their  time  among  dissolute  companions.  ; 
In  your  husband  he  sees  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  himself,  for  whilst  one  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  very  lowest  state 
of  poverty,  the  other  has  risen  in  the 
world  through  his  own  merit,  till  he  has 
become  respected  by  those  who  w^ould  at 
one  time  have  shunned  him.” 

“  Ah !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow,  “  but 
the  greatest  satisfaction  we  have,  is  that  ■ 
our  children  benefit  by  the  change,  even 
more  than  we  do  ourselves.  Our  boyis  now^ 
well  provided  for  in  the  house  to  wdiich 
his  father  belongs,  and  Susan,  wiU,  before 
very  long,  become  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Thus,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  those  we  love  are  not 
likely  to  experience  such  sufferings  as  we 
ourselves  have  gone  through,  and  wlieu  ^ 
old  age  comes  upon  us,  we  shall  be  able 
to  look  around  with  the  happy  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  have  not  been  altogetner  ' 
useless  in  the  world.”  | 

“  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,”  observed  the  ! 
young  man;  “that  there  will  be  thou-  j 
sands  of  others  anxious  to  follow  so  i 
excellent  an  example.”  j 

“  I  do  indeed  expect  that  it  will  not  : 
be  thrown  away,”  returned  Marlow; 

“  for  I  believe  mankind  in  general  are  to  ; 
be  easily  led  into  the  right  way,  if  it  can  i 
be  shewn  that  there  is  more  happiness 
in  a  quiet,  steady  life,  than  in  all  the 
racket  and  disorder  to  which  many  are 
so  much  addicted.  Let  those  who  do\ibt 
my  words,  look  at  our  now  happy  home, 
and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  a  very 
few  years  since.” 

“Then,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
“we  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
miserable  garret,  scantily  furnished,  and  , 
wanting  almost  every  necessary  of 
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existence.  Now  we  can  afford  to  live  in 
a  respectable  house ;  our  children  both 
in  tbeir  conduct  and  appearance  are  a 
credit  to  us,  and  our  table  is  spread  with 
abundance,  though  not  extravagantly. 
These  are  things  worthy  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  reckless,  who,  if  they 
would  only  give  themselves  time  for  re¬ 
flection,  might,  by  perseverance  and 
sobriety,  attain  an  equally  enviable  situa¬ 
tion.’’ 

‘‘  Well,”  answered  her  husband, 
“  there’s  one  thing  to  be  said,  my  dear, 
the  world  grows  wiser,  and  we  may  yet 
see  the  day  when  the  accursed  bottle 
will  have  lost  its  baneful  influence.” 

"I  am  afraid  that  will  not  be  while 
the  government  derives  so  large  a  re¬ 
venue  from  the  liquor  that  intoxicates  and 
stupefies  those  who  drink  of  it.” 

“If  we 'wait  for  a  law  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tillation,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  “  I’m 
afraid  the  death  blow  to  intemperance 
will  not  be  given  in  our  time.” 

“But  why,”  asked  Eranli:  Marlow, 
“  should  our  rulers  encourage  vice 
when  it  is  their  duty  to  suppress  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power?  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  doing  anything  to 
prevent  drunkenness,  except  that  the 
magistrates  sometimes  fine  people  a  few 
shillings  when  they  are  taken  before 
them ;  but  that  has  never  been  known 
to  cure  a  hard  drinker.” 

“They  only  laugh  at  the  fine,”  re¬ 
plied  his  father,  “  and  when  it  is  paid, 
walk  into  the  nearest  gin  palace  to  swal¬ 
low  more  of  the  liquid  fire.^^ 

“  But  it  kills  a  great  many  I  believe  ?” 
observed  Susan  Marlow. 

“Aye,”  exclaimed  her  father,  “more 
than  the  most  devastating  malady  or 
fever  that  ever  visited  this  world  of 
our’s.  It  is  known  to  destroy  hundreds 
af  thousands  every  year,  yet  how  sel¬ 
dom  is  it  that  even  death  itself  terrifies 
those  who  are  infatuated  with  drink. 
Punish  intoxication  with  imprisonment 
' — make  a  crime  of  it,  and  there  would 
then  be  some  chance  of  man  becoming  a 
more  rational  animal.” 

“But  they’ll  never  do  that,”  observed 
young  Bellamy,  “for  people  in  high  life, 
as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  are  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  they  will  hardly 
make  a  law  that  would  fall  so  unplea¬ 
santly  on  many  of  themselves.” 

“  I  am  happy  to  say,  my  dear  friend,” 


answered  Marlow,  “that  in  the  best 
society  a  great  reformation  in  that  re¬ 
spect  has  taken  place.  Men  of  educa¬ 
tion,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
no  longer  debase  themselves  by  such 
scenes  of  intemperance  as  we  used  to 
hear  of  a  few  years  ago.  Two  or  three 
i  glasses  of  wine  in  the  course  of  the  day 
!  is  all  they  take,  and  no  real  gentleman 
would  now  like  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.” 

“That,”  said  Erank  Marlow,  “is  at 
any  rate  setting  a  good  example  by  those 
that  we  look  up  to.” 

“  And  will  no  doubt  have  a  very  ex 
cellent  effect,”  answered  his  father. 
“  It  will,  however,  I  am  afraid  be  a  work 
of  time,  for  the  evil  habit  has  taken  a 
deep  root  and  cannot  be  entirely  eradi¬ 
cated  all  at  once.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  so  long 
as  you  fancy,”  observed  Mr.  Bellamy, 
“for,  as  was  remarked  just  now,  people 
are  growing  wiser,  and  when  they  see 
how  much  more  happy  they  may  be  with 
a  little  prudence,  they’ll  give  up  squan¬ 
dering  their  money  in  drink,  and  buy 
more  food  and  other  comforts  instead. 
Such  at  least  is  my  notion,  though  many 
think  with  you  that  it  must  be  a  work  of 
considerable  time.” 

“Well,  my  dear  boy,”  exclaimed  Mal¬ 
low,  “  I  care  not  how  soon  this  foul  blot 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people  is  washed 
away.  Already  Temperance  Societies 
have  effected  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and 
they  are  still  progressing  favourably, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  can  never 
take  up  the  newspapers  without  see¬ 
ing  that  the  time  of  the  magistrates 
is  taken  up  very  considerably  in  hearing 
charges  of  drunkness.  Men  and  women 
are  nightly  found  in  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  they  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  others  grow 
furious  and  come  to  blows,  and  others 
again  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  when 
if  death  ensues,  the  miserable  wretch  is 
tried  for  his  life,  and  then  comes  the 
gallows  to  wind  up  the  fearful  scene.” 

“  ’Tis  indeed  a  terrible  picture  you 
have  drawn,  dear  father,”  said  Erank, 

“  but  I  hope,  if  the  [cause  of  temperance 
goes  on  successfully,  we  shall  soon  see 
better  days.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  respect  is  going  on,”  re¬ 
plied  his  father.  “  but  I  shomd  like  to 
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see  the  change  more  rapid  than  it  is. 
Every  man  has  by  this  time  heard  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  giving  up  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  yet  how 
many  of  them  there  are  who  continue  to 
indulge  in  the  pernicious  habit !  They 
confess  themselves  to  be  unable  to  con¬ 
quer  tlie  infatuation,  and  thereby  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  have  no  more 
controul  over  themselves  than  have 
savages  or  even  wild  beasts.” 

“  Have  patience,  my  dear  Frederick,” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow,  “  and  you  will 
see  things  going  on  as  favourably  as  you 
could  wish.  Resides,  the  change  is 
more  likely  to  be  permanent,  if  it  is  gra¬ 
dual,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  been 
the  result  of  reflection,  and  that  there  is 
a  firm  determination  to  become  a  sober 
man.” 

“  Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  that,  it 
must  be  confessed,”  he  replied,  “so 
like  yourself,  Mary,  I  shall  be  content 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  good  cause, 
and  win  never  complam  if  it  should  be 
a  little  slower  than  I  could  wish. 
Thompson  was  a  long  while  before  he 
could  see  the  folly  he  was  quilty  of,  but 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  ^vith  on  that  account,  for  he  is  now 
fully  aware  of  the  good  change  he  has 
made,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  never 
return  to  his  former  evil  habits.” 

At  this  juncture  supper  was  announced 
to  be  ready,  and  all  adjourned  to  the 
next  room.  In  an  hour  afterwards 
young  Mr.  Bellamy  took  his  leave  of 
this  happy  family  and  returned  to  his 
home. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

MARLOW  OBTAINS  THE  RESPECT  OP  HIS 
BELLOW  CITIZENS,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
BY  THEM  TO  AN  OEPICE  OP  TRUST. 

When  Christmas  arrived,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  took 
Marlow  into  partnership  with  him,  and 
thus  the  latter,  as  the  reward  of  his 
faithful  services,  found  himself  in  a  rank 
of  life  that  placed  him  on  an  equality 
with  some  of  the  first  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don.  And  most  cordially  too,  was  he 
received  by  them,  for  they  knew  his 
worth,  and  respected  him  all  the  more 
for  having  attained  his  present  cmiiieiice 


through  the  steadiness  and  straightlor- 
ward  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  his 
employer.  That  Christmas  was  the 
happiest  Marlow  had  ever  spent,  not 
that  he  had  ever  aspired  to  such  a  proud 
distinction,  but  he  felt  conscious  that  it 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  as  a  well- 
merited  reward,  and  a  mark  of  the  high 
esteem  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
served  with  uprightness  and  integrity. 

He  had  now  more  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  visiting  his  friend  Thompson,  who, 
under  better  medical  treatment  than  he 
had  formerly  received,  seemed  to  be 
progressing  toward  recovery.  He  had 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville,  into  whose  house  it  will  be 
remembered  he  had  been  taken  on  the 
morning  when  his  illness  commenced, 
and  after  that  gentleman  had  prescribed 
for  him  some  few  times  he  was^  able  to 
give  a  tolerably  confident  opinion  that 
as  the  spring  acivanced  his  patient  would 
be  able  to  walk  about  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  would  give  him  strength, 
and  a  few  weeks  more  might  so  far  re¬ 
establish  his  health  as  to  allow  Mm  to 
go  to  business.  This  piece  ^  of  ^  inteUi- 
gence  filled  Marlow’s  heart  with  joy,  for 
he  saw  that  his  friend  was  still  firm  in 
his  determination  to  avoid  intemperance, 
and  having  already  determined  what 
situation  in  the  house  was  best  adapted 
to  Mm,  he  waited  with  no  little  im¬ 
patience  for  the  time  when  Thompson 
would  be  able  to  apply  Mmself  once 
more  to  business.  As  week  after  week 
rolled  by  the  prognostications  of  Mr. 
Melville  were  gradually  realized;  Ms 
patient  was  able  to  leave  the  house,  his 
strength  returned,  and  when  summer 
came,  Thompson  returned,  completely 
reformed  to  the  same  house  of  business 
from  which  he  had  been  turned  away  in 
i  disgrace  some  few  years  before.  And 
I  he  felt  at  home  there,  too,  though  some, 

1  whom  he  knew  before,  laughed  at  Mm 
for  being  a  teetotaler,  and  would  fam 
have  prevailed  on  Mm  to  take  a  drop 
:  vfith  them  just  out  of  old  fellowship. 
These  solicitations,  however,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  resisting ;  he  even  ventured 
so  far  as  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon 
the  folly  of  encouraging  so  bad  a  habit, 
but  this,  of  course,  only  met  with 
derision,  and  he  saw  too-  plainly  that 
none  of  them  were  likely  to  reform 
themselves  till  they  had  experienced  as 
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heavy  an  affliction  as  that  which  had 
happily  brought  him  to  his  senses.  This 
circumstance  soon  came  to  the  ears  of 
Marlow,  and  he-  argued  well  from  it, 
since  it  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
his  old  friend  was  sincere  in  his  promised 
reformation. 

When  the  following  summer  arrived, 
which  was  in  fact  about  the  time  of 
Thompson’s  return  to  work,  Mr.  John 
Bellamy  succeeded  liis  father  in  his  share 
of  the  business,  and  the  elder  gentleman 
retired  to  his  handsome  villa  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  London,  where  he  might  always 
be  found  whenever  his  advice  or  experi¬ 
ence  were  to  be  consulted.  Matters 
being  so  far  arranged,  young  Bellamy 
was  exceedingly  anxious  that  his  mar¬ 
riage  should  take  place  without  delay. 
This  however,  was  opposed  both  by  li’is 
own  father  as  well  as  Susan’s,  who 
thought  it  should  be  postponed  for  a  few 
months,  as  early  marriages  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  terminate  in  unhappiness.  Young 
Bellamy  thought  that  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  present  instance,  but  as  he 
had  always  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  his 
parenE  he  did  so  now,  only  requesting 
that  his  marriage  should  not  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
months.  This  latter  point  was  yielded, 
and  the  lover  continued  his  visits  to 
feusan  Marlow  on  the  same  footing  as 
before. 

The  autumn  came,  and  passed  away 
into  the  dark  abj^ss  of  time,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  chilling  winds  of  H  ovem- 
ber,  which  month  all  the  world  knows  is 
proverbial  for  fogs  and  darkness,— at 
least  _  as  far  as  London  is  concerned. 
But  it  brought  to  Marlovr  a  pleasurable 
surprise,  for  as  he  was  one  day  busy  in 
the  counting-house,  he  was  informed  that 
three  or  four  gentlemen  wished  to  speak 
to  him  on  business.  Being  rather  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  time,  he  was  a  little  vexed 
at  the  interruption;  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  he  desired  that  the  gentlemen 
sliquld  be  shewn  into  his  private  office, 
which  communicated  with  the  counting- 
house.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
there,  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of 
several  persons  approaching,  and  on  the 
door  being  opened  he  perceived  half-a- 
dozen  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  he  knew 
to  be  persons  living  in  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  What  all  this 
could  mean  it  was  impossible  to  guess  ; 


but  his  wonder  was  soon  put  an  end  to 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  who  acted  as  spokesman  upon  the 
occasion. 

“  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Marlow,”  he  began, 

you  are  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this 
visit  of  ours  ;  but  I  hope  your  surprise 
will  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
when  you  hear  the  motive  that  has  in¬ 
duced  us  to  pay  you  this  visit.  In  short, 
you  have  heard  no  doubt  that  our  re¬ 
spected  Common  Councilman,  Mr.  Vesey, 
is  about  to  Tetire  next  St.  Thomas’s-day, 
and  a  gi-eat  number  of  persons  in  the 
ward  have  sent  us  as  a  deputation  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  objection  to 
being  put  forward  as  his  successor 

“  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  honour, 
gentlemen,”  said  Marlow  diffidently  — 
“  one  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  though  I  feel  couviDced  that 
there  are  many  other  citizens  in  the  ward 
to  whom  you  could  better  trust  your 
interests.” 

‘‘We  think  differently,  my  dear  sir,” 
answered  Mr.  Pritchard,  smiling,  “and 
there  is  some  likelihood  of  our  being 
right  when  so  many  of  us  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.” 

“But  I  am  no  public  man,  and  am 
unknown  to  most  of  you,  except  as  a 
neighbour.” 

“We  know  you  for  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  man,”  exclaimed  the  spokesman, 
“  and  that  is  just  the  sort  of  person  that 
will  best  represent  us  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Council.  W^e  might  perhaps 
have  selected  some  one  who  would  make 
more  noise  and  bluster,  but  we  are  all 
men  of  business,  Mr.  Marlow,  and  want 
a  plain-sailing  person  like  you,  who  will 
represent  your  constituents  without  being 
laughed  at  as  a  fellow  that  has  more 
sound  than  sense.” 

“  If  such  is  your  opinion,  you  do  me 
great  honour,”  replied  the  other;  “I 
teel  your  kindness  deeply,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  accept  the  offer,  but  that  I  do  not 
think  myself  entitled  to  take  ray  seat  in 
a  place  where  all  are  men  of  higher 
standing  than  myself.” 

“  Excuse  me  there,  my  dear  sir,  for  no 
firm  in  the  city  stands  higher  than  that 
of  Bellamy  and  Marlow.” 

“  I  am  proud  of  your  compliment,” 
exclaimed  the  other,  “  and  will  not  deny 
that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  retired 
from  the  concern,  raised  it  to  its  present 
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eminence  by  his  honourable  and  upright 
dealings,  ile  would  indeed  have  been 
worthy  to  occupy  the  . station  you  have 
proposed  for  me ;  but  my  own  humble 
origin  would  render  it  presumptuous  for  ' 
me  to  aspire  to  any  rank  in  the  city.”  | 

“My  dear  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Pritcli-  ! 
ard,  “  where  should  we  look  for  our  ! 
Common  Councilmen  if  not  among  those  I 
whose  good  character  stands  the  highest. 
The  honour  is  one  that  ought  to  be  con-  j 
ferred  upon  those  wlio  deserve  it,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  are  some  few  per¬ 
sons  there  who  I  Avould  rather  see  in  ; 
any  other  station.  You  are  the  man 
we  have  selected,  and,  if  you  stand,  • 
your  election  will  be  almost  certain,  for 
Mr.  Vesey  has  promised  to  canvas  all  I 
his  old  supporters  in  your  behalf.”  [ 

“  But  I  am  afraid  that  while  attendin 
to  my  public  duties  I  should  be  neglect 
ing  my  private  ones.” 

“  You  have  a  partner  who  no  doubt 
will  see  that  the  business  don’t  suffer 
through  your  occasional  absence.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  attendance  of  a  Common  Coun¬ 
cilman  is  not  required  very  often,  and 
even  then  only  for  a  short  period.  The 
duties,  though  important,  are  light,  and 
even  if  they  were  not  so,  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  remark  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  all  to  perform  any  office  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  our  fellow  subjects.” 

“  There  you  are  quite  right,”  answered 
Marlow,  “  and  I  would  not  refuse  this 
application  which  you  gentlemen  have  in 
kindness  made,  if  I  thought  there  was 
any  possibility  of  my  benefiting  my  fellow 
citizens.” 

“  It  is  our  general  opinion  that  you 
will  benefit  us  very  greatly,”  answered 
Mr.  Pritchard.  “  In  fact,  we  know 
your  business  habits,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  if  you  refuse  our 
application.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,  I  wdll  consider  the 
matter,”  he  replied,  “1  must  repeat 
that  there  appears  to  be  too  much  pre¬ 
sumption  in  thrusting  myself  forward 
wdicn  there  are  so  many  others  who  are 
more  "worthy  of  the  honour.  You  know,  I 
presume,  that  my  origin  is  an  extremelj’’ 
humble  one  ?” 

“  We  have  heard  something  about  it,” 
answered  the  other,  “  but  wdiat  matters 
an  humble  origin  if  the  man  has  raised 
himself  entirely  by  his  own  excellent 
conduct.  Tiiey  arc  the  persons  that 


ought  t»  hold  prominent  places  in  the 
city,  and  tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  wffiy 
we  have  selected  you  in  preference  to 
many  others,  whose  characters  are 
equally  unblemished.” 

“  But  my  dear  sh,  my  character  is  not 
so  unblemished  a  one  as  you  seem  to 


imagine. 


“Indeed!  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  to  your  disadvantage.” 

“You  know  not  then  that  1  was 
once  one  of  the  veriest  vagabonds  on 
the  face  of  God’s  earth,” 

“  I  have  heard,”  answered  Mr. 
Pritchard,  “that  at  a  former  period 
of  your  life  you  were  a  confirmed 
drinker.” 

“I  was,”  he  replied,  “and  endured 
through  it,  for  years,  such  a  life  of 
misery  and  privation  as  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  fatal  passion  brought 
me  to  ruin,  and  my  wdfe  and  family  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution.” 

“  But  you  reformed,  and  from  that 
period  I  believe  you  date  your  rise  in 
the  world.” 

“I  certainly  gave  up  drinking,” 
answered  Marlow,  “  but  no  one  had  any 
confidence  in  my  promises  of  abstinence, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  for 
employment,  till  in  a  fortunate  hour  I 
took  the  pledge.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Bellamy  tliought  there  was  hope  of  me ; 
I  was  taken  back  into  his  house,  and 
from  that  period  have  been  gradually 
rising  till  I  became  what  I  am.” 

“  Well,  my  dear  sir,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pritchard,  “  I  have  heard  nothing  yet 
that  proves  you  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  honour  that  has  been  proposed  for 
you.  We  may  regret  that  you  ever  fell 
iuto  the  habits  of  irregularity,  but  there 
is  so  much  praise  due  to  the  man 
who  has  resolution  enough  to  conquer 
a  vicious  practice,  that  I  think  you 
are  now  perfectly  clear  from  any  blame 
that  at  one  time  may  have  been  attached 
to  you.  In  short,  the  example  is  a 
most  valuable  one,  and  may  perhaps 
save  many  an  unfortunate  man  who 
yields  himself  to  so  delusive  a  vice  as 
drunkenness.  By  breaking  yourself  of 
the  habit  you  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  it  is  in  the  p^wer  of  even  the  most 
dissipated,  so  to  govern  himself  as  to 
I  merit  and  receive  the  applause  of  his 
!  fellow  creatures.” 

I  “Perhaps  you  arc  right  there,  my 
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dear  sir/’  answered  Marlow,  “  but  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  that,  with  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  my  most  prudent  course  would 
have  been  to  remain  as  much  as  possible 
in  obscurity.” 

“Ill-natured  people  might  say  so,” 
replied  Mr.  Pritchard,  “but  those  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having  would  think  you 
acted  wisely  in  accepting  whatever  ho¬ 
nours  may  fall  in  your  way.” 

“What  ground  would  there  be  for 
such  an  opinion  ?” 

“Simply  this,”  answered  Mr.  Prit¬ 
chard  ;  “it  would  show  to  the  world  that 
the  man  who  has  enough  courage  to  con¬ 
fess  his  fault  and  abstain  from  it  in 
future,  may  rise  in  the  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Your 
example  is  a  most  extraordinary  one, 
and  cannot  fail  to  do  an  immense  deal  of 
good  to  those  who  believe  that  when 
once  their  character  is  lost  it  is  gone  for 
ever.  So  you  see  Mr.  Marlow,  you 
have  not  vet  given  us  a  sufficient  reason 
for  declining  our  proposition. 

“I  have  not  yet  positively  declined 
it,”  he  replied,  “  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  I  should  greatly  prefer  a  private 
life  to  a  public  one.” 

“But  if  everybody  was  of  the  same 
opinion  public  business  must  come  to  a 
stand  still.” 

“Granted,”  answered  Marlow;  “but 
it  happens  fortunately  that  there  are  always 
men  who  are  wiUiiig  to  be  thrust  forward 
whenever  there  is  any  place  of  honour  in 
view.  I  howmver,  am  differently  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  would  rather  spend  any  leisure 
time  that  I  may  have  with  my  fam%, 
than  mix  myself  up  in  affairs  that  may  be 
better  performed  by  any  other  person. 
As  I  have  before  said,  however,  I  wdll 
not  give  a  decided  answer  at  present,  but 
will  talk  the  matter  over  with  my  wife, 
whose  counsel  and  opinion  1  have  found 
most  valuable  on  many  former  occa¬ 
sions.” 

“We  win  do  ourselves  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  you  again,  then,”  said  Air. 
Pritchard.  “  Your  decision,  though, 
should  be  knowm  by  to-morrow,  for  the 
day  of  election  draws  very  near,  and 
we  have  not  even  thought  of  any  other 
person  in  case  you  should  decline  a 
contest.” 

“To-morrow  then  let  it  be,”  exclaimed 
Marlow  ;  “  one  hour  to-night  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  make  up  my  mind,  so 

that  when  you  call  again  I  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  my  answer.” 

“Alay  these  gentlemen  and  mysell 
venture  to  hope  that  you  wifi,  accede  to 
our  wishes  ?” 

“At  any  rate,”  he  replied,  “I  will 
not  give  a  refusal,  if  I  thought  that  in 
my  public  career,  I  could  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  my  fellow-citizens.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  I  should  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion  I  shall  most  respectfully  de¬ 
cline  the  offer  in  order  that  some  more 
useful  person  may  be  chosen  instead  of 
me.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  your 
modesty  that  stands  in  the  way.” 

“  It  should  not  do  so,  if  I  thought  the 
public  could  by  any  possibility  benefit 
by  my  services,”  answered  Alarlow. 
“That  I  prefer  a  retired,  quiet  life  is 
certain,  but  my  own  feelings  shall  not 
be  consulted  if  it  appears  that  by  step¬ 
ping  forth  into  public  life,  I  can  assist 
m  furthering  the  happiness  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  I  confess  though,  I  have  little 
faith  in  my  own  powers  in  that  respect, 
and  for  that  reason  my  inclinations  are 
still  to  remain  exactly  as  I  am.” 

“But  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Marlow,” 
said  another  of  the  gentlemen,  “  that  if 
you  decline  it  may  let  into  the  Council- 
chamber  some  brawler  who  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  interrupting  business  instead  of 
forwarding  it  ?” 

“  Such  might  certainly  be  the  case,” 
he  replied,  “  but  most  of  these  brawlers 
cease  to  thrust  themselves  forward  when 
they  see  that  their  noise  and  clamour  is 
not  heeded.  Let  them  once  sink  into 
insignificance,  and  their  reign  of  folly  is 
at  an  end.”, 

“  And  in  that  case  w^e  had  better  be 
without  a  representative,  for  such  a 
man  would  but  seldom  attend  to  his 
duties.” 

“I  understand  what  you  mean,  my 
dear  sir,”  answered  Alarlow ;  “  like  this 
gentleman  you  w^ould  have  me  _  accept 
your  proposal  rather  than  admit  some 
man  into  the  office  who  would  not  long 
have  the  confidence  of  his  constituents. 
The  subject  is  indeed  worthy  of  my  con¬ 
sideration,  and  will  very  probably  w^eigh 
considerably  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
you  have  honoured  me  with.” 

“In  that  case,”  observed  Mr.  Prit¬ 
chard,  “  I  believe  we  can  promise  that 
you  are  certain  of  being  brought  in  tri- 
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unipliaiitly,  for,  as  I  mentioned  Ijeforc, 
Ml-  Xcbcy  IS  siiOiigly  in  your  favour, 
and  he  can  biing  up  so  many  votes  that 
you  will  be  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Besides,  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  person  being  proposed  in 
opposition,  so  that  the  affair  will  cost 
you  very  little  either  of  time  or  money.” 

“  Well  "endemeu,”  exclaimed  Mar¬ 
low,  “  I  shall  grudge  neither  in  modera¬ 
tion,  if  by  undertaking  this  duty  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  those  who  have 
sent  you  to  me.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  my  poor  abilities  will  fall  very  short 
of  what  you  expect,  but  in  that  case, 
sliould  I  come  forward,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  another 
year,  of  showing  how  much  you  are  dis- 
!  appointed,  b  y  sending  into  the  Common 
j  Council  a  man  more  able  to  serve  you 
zealously,  but  perhaps  not  more  anxious 
to  perform  his  duty  than  I  should  be.” 

I  “  I  am  in  hopes,  by  what  you  have 
just  said,”  observed  Mr,  Pritchard, 
j  “  that  you  have  already  half  made  up 
your  mind  to  return  a  favourable  answer 
to  our  requisition.” 

i  “The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,”  he 
replied,  “  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  refusal 
to  the  kind  intentions  of  one’s  friends, 
and  I  certainly  have  hesitated  that  I 
I  may  give  the  proposition  all  the  attention 
it  merits.  I  have  said  that  I  will  con¬ 
sult  my  wife,  and  she  will — ” 

“  Decide  in  your  favour,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Marlow.” 

“Why do  you  think  so?”  inquired 
the  other,  laughing. 

“  Because  the  ladies  like  to  see  their 
husbands  raised  to  stations  of  honour,” 
answered  Mr.  Pritchard.  “  They  parti¬ 
cipate  in  them,  and  though  there  is 
not  hing  remarkably  great  in  being  the 
wife  of  a  Common  Councilman,  the  office 
verv  frequently  leads  to  something 
higher,  an  aldermau’s  gown,  for  instance, 
and  that,  except  when  death  interferes, 
conducts  the  fortunate  wearer  to  the 
seat  of  the  cliief  magistrate  of  this 
wealthy  citv.” 

“An!”  laughed  Marlow,  “you  are 
now  holding  out  a  bait  that  ypu  think  I 
it  impossible  for  me  -to  resist.  But  , 
what  an  extravagant  notion,  it  would 
be  were  I  to  flatter  myself  for  a  moment 
that  one  so  humble  and  insignificant 
as  myself  could  ever,  by  any  possibility 
g^in  the  highest  honour  that  it  is  in  the 


power  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  be¬ 
stow  ?” 

“I  see  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
notion,”  replied  the  other,  “  for  you 
now  hold  a  high  station  among  our 
merchants  and  that  is  the  class  of  persons 
who  usually  become  our  mayors.” 

“W^ell,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  “we’ll 
carry  this  argument  no  further  lest  I 
should  really  get  to  castle  buildingwhich 
is  one  of  the  last  things  a  sober  trades¬ 
man  should  be  guilty  of.  Besides,  I 
should  make  but  a  sorry  Lord  Mayor, 
seeing  that  I  could  drink  nothing 
stronger  than  toast  and  water  whilst  my 
guests  were  taking  that  that  I  have  an 
abhorrence  to.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  give  this  proposal  of  yours 
my  most  serious  attention,  and  to-morrow 
at  about  the  same  hour  I  will  give  you  a 
decided  answer.” 

Mr.  Pritchard  and  his  friends  then 
rose,  and  once  more  urging  him  to 
accept  the  ofter,  retired  to  intorm  their 
brother  requisitionists  with  the  result  of 
their  mission. 

When  he  was  left  to  himself,  Marlow 
reflected  on  what  had  passed  and  could 
scarcely  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not 
all  a  dream.  The  honour  itself,  it  is  true 
is  not  a  very  dignified  one,  but  it  showed 
that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  that  too  by  means 
that  he  felt  were  most  creditable  to  him. 
He  had  mixed  but  little  with  them 
because  he  from  principle  absented  him¬ 
self  from  all  society  where  drinking  was 
carried  on,  nor  had  he  often  troubled  liis 
head  with  public  affairs,  loving  as  he  did 
the  calm  domestic  quiet  of  his  own  home 
endeared  to  him  as  it  was  by  the  presence 
of  those  whom  he  most  j-egarded.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  this  he  had  been  selected 
to  succeed  a  man  who  for  many  years  had 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  neighbours 
and  who  had  retired  from  aetive  life 
amidst  the  regret  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  This  was  indeed  an  honour  so 
valuable  that  Marlow  determined  to  con¬ 
sider  well  before  he  gave  his  decision 

On  reaching  home  he  found  the  usual 
party  seated  round  the  fire,  including 
of  course  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  was  now 
considered  as  part  of  the  family.  Mar¬ 
low  took  his  usual  place  among  them, 
but  he  was  observed  to  be  more  thought 
ful  than  usual,  and  betraying  an  absence 
of  mind  that  was  not  customary  when 
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surrounded  by  his  happy  family.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  Mrs.  Marlow 
inquired  if  anything  was  the  matter  with 
liiin,  but  lie  returned  evasive  answers, 
W’ishing  to  defer  an  explanation  of  what 
had  occurred  till  they  could  speak  more 
in  private.  At  length,  however,  having 
been  repeatedly  urged,  he  said  he  had 
seen  some  gentlemen  in  tlic  course  of 
the  day,  and  was  thinking  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  that  had  passed  between  tliem. 

“  Ah !”  exclaimed  his  wdfe  wdlli  some 
alarm,  “  then  I  am  afraid  they  w  ere  the 
bearers  of  bad  news.” 

On  the  contrary,”  he  replied  ;  “  I 
heard  from  them  nothing  but  what 
was  most  satisfactory  to  my  own 
feelings.” 

“  And  yet,  Frederick,  you  have  been 
sitting  there  all  this  time  without  tell¬ 
ing  me  what  it  is.” 

“You  wdll  wrench  the  secret  out  of 
me  I  see,”  exclaimed  her  husband, 
laughing,  “  I  intended  that  it  should  not 
at  present  be  knowm  to  any  one  but  you 
and  I,  but  there  is  curiosity  in  every 
countenance,  so  I  will  at  once  out  with 
the  whole  truth.  What  say  you,  my 
dear,  to  my  putting  myself  up  next  St. 
Thomas ’s-day  as  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Common  Councilman  of 
our  ward  ?” 

“My  dear  have  you  taken  leave  of 
your  senses  ?” 

“Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  nave  or  not,”  he  replied. 
All  I  can  say  about  the  matter  is  that 
I  have  this  day  been  waited  on  by  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen— my  neighbours 
— and  they  arc  very  anxious  that  I 
should  succeed  a  highly  respected  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
bustle  of  public  life. 

“  And  pray  what  reply  did  you  make 
to  them  ?”  1 

“  I  gave  no  promise,”  answered  Mar¬ 
low,  “  because  in  all  important  steps  I 
like  to  have  your  opinion  first.  To-mor¬ 
row,  however,  they  are  to  call  upon  me 
again,  and  then  I  am  to  tell  them  whe¬ 
ther  I  accede  to  their  wishes  or  not.” 

“Mercy  on  us!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Edwards,  “  what  great  folks  we  shall  all 
be,  when  you  are  a  member  of  the  City 
Parliament.” 

“  But  my  dear  lady,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  I  shall  accept  the  prof¬ 
fered  honour.” 

“  Why  you  surely  would  not  refuse  so  | 
handsome  an  offer?” 

“  That  will  entirely  depend  upon  my 
wife’s  opinion  on  the  suhject,”  replied 
Marlow.  “Her  advice  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  and  if  she  approves  of  my 
launching  out  into  public  life,  why  I 
shall  say  nothing  to  oppose  her.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it  yourself,  my 
dear  ?” 

“  I  liave  scarcely  an  opinion  to  give, 
Mary,”  he  replied,  “  but  you  know  I 
prefer  quiet  to  bustle,  and  am  by  no 
means  anxious  to  make  myself  conspi-  j 
cuous.  Now  the  honour  of  being  a 
Common  Councilman  may  not  be  very 
great,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
one  has  the  confidence  of  one’s  fellow 
citizens,  and  for  that  reason,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  urge  against  it,  1  believe 

I  shall  consent  to  the  wishes  of  my 
friends.” 

“  And  you  are  perfectly  in  the  right,” 
answered  l^Ls.  Marlow,  “  for  I  believe 
the  office  will  occupy  but  little  of  your 
time,  whilst  it  may  serve  to  raise  you  in 
the  estimation  of  those  whose  regard  is 
worth  having.  Besides,  it  will  give  you 
some  little  patronage,  I  believe,  and  that 
may  be  well  bestowed  upon  any  poor 
person  that  you  may  think  deserving  of 
assistance.” 

“  You  w'ould  have  me  understand  then 
that  you  wish  me  to  accept  the  offer 
that  has  been  so  handsomely  made.” 

“  I  do,  if  there  is  no  objection  of  your 
own  in  the  way.” 

.  “  Then  my  aiisw'er  is  ready  for  them 
when  they  come  to-morrow^,”  exclaimed 
Marlow.  “  I  will  put  up  for  the  office, 
in  the  hope  that  my  services  may  prove 
beneficial  to  those  who  have  placed  so 
much  reliance  in  me.” 

“  And  then,”  interposed  Mrs.  Edwards, 

“  w'ho  knows  but  w' e  may  next  see  you 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  ?” 

“Lord  Mayor  of  London !”  exclaimed 
Susan  Marlow  and  Ler  brother  at  the 
same  instant. 

“  And  why  not  as  well  as  any  other 
man?”  demanded  young  Bellamy,  who 
had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  what 
was  passing  before  him.  ^ 

“My  friends  were  joking  me  upon 
that  very  subject  this  morning,”  said 
]VIr.  Marlow,  “  but  they  little  know  how 
much  I  shoidd  dislike  being  placed  in 
any  very  prominent  situation.” 

— ,.,M  I  1...  I  .M.l— 
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“And  why  should  you  dislike  it?'’ 
asked  Mrs.  Edwards. 

“Because  it  would  too  frequently 
cause  comparisons  in  my  mind  of  my 
past  and  present  condition,”  he  replied. 

“  I  should  think  even  more  than  I  do 
now,  of  that  horrible  night  when  my 
wife  and  cliildren, — who  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  four-and-twenty  hours, — must 
have  gone  supperless  to  bed  but  for  your 
charity.  I  don’t  often  speak  upon  that 
subject,  Mrs.  Edwards,  but  I  often 
think  of  it  though,  and  shall  ever  feel 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  willing  assistance 
you  that  night  rendered  us.” 

“  Pm  sure  you  have  not  much  to 
thank  me  for,”  she  replied,  “for  it  was 
but  a  scanty  supply  that  I  was  able  to 
give  them,  and  you  have  since  repaid  me 
for  it  a  thousand  times  over.  What  I 
gave  you  was  one  poor  supper,  and  from 
that  night  I  have  been  made  to  partake 
of  the  best  you  have  had  to  bestow.” 

“Aye,’*  he  exclaimed,-  “and  never 
again  shall  you  know  the  terrible  gripe 
of  poverty.  My  house  shall  be  yours,— ^ 
aye,  even  though, —as  we  were  just  now 
joking  about,— I  were  to  become  Lord 
Mayor  of  London ;  there  should  be  a  seat 
of  honour  for  the  friend  who  put  forth 
her  hand  to  me  in  my  distress.’’ 

“  Only  fancy  me  seated  there  in 
state !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Aye/’  laughed  Marlow,  “you  may 
well  say  ‘  fancy,’  for  it  is  one  of  those 
improbabilities  that  are  too  ridiculous  to 
be  spoken  of  even  as  a  subject  for  jest¬ 
ing.  Chance  seems  to  favour  me  so  far 
as  getting  a  seat  in  the  Common  Council 
chamber,  but  even  there  I  might  not 
wish  to  go  a  second  year.” 

“  Should  you  have  an  idea  of  this  sort 
of  thing  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by 
these  gentlemen  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Marlow. 

“Never,”  he  replied,  “it  is  one  of 
the  very  last  things  that  would  ever  have 
entered  my  mind.” 

“But  you  have  no  objection  now  that 
it  has  been  proposed  ?” 

“No ;  I  am  not  at  all  displeased  with 
the  idea.  Not  from  any  empty  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  that  I  think  I  may  be  able  to 
make  myself  of  some  use  to  my  fellow  men 
instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  merely 
looking  to  my  own  interests.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  Mary,  but  I  now 
feel  satisfied  that  a  man  may  assist 


others  even  while  he  is  striving  to  push 
his  own  way  through  the  world.” 

“  To  be  sure  he  may  ;  and  you  I  lun 
sure,  will  never  let  an  opportunity 
pass.” 

“  Besides,”  observed  young  BeUamy, 
again  putting  in  a  word,  “  Mr.  Marlow 
will  not  be  required  in  the  business  so 
much  now  that  Prank  and  I  are  old 
enough  to  look  after  its  management. 
It’s  our  turn  to  strap  to,  that  he  who 
has  been  labouring  for  years,  may  take 
his  rest  from  toil.” 

“  I  shall  not  need  much  rest  whilst  I 
am  in  my  present  enjoyment  of  health,” 
exclaimed  Marlow.  “  An  active  life 
suits  me  best,  for  when  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  my  thoughts  travel  back  to  former 
times,  and  they  have  nothing  very  plea¬ 
sant  to  present  to  my  view.”^ 

“But  by-and-bye  you  will  need  re¬ 
pose,”  answered  the  young  man,  “  and 
by  that  time  you  will  perhaps  pretty 
well  have  forgotten  whatever  was  un¬ 
pleasant  in  former  days.” 

“  I  can  never  forget  those  evil  times, 
my  dear  boy.  Those  miseries  were 
brought  on  by  my  own  madness, — my 
love  of  drink,  and  had  I  suffered  them 
alone,  the  punishment  would  have  been 
richly  deserved.  But  my  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  languished  for  want  of  food,  and  I 
felt  for  them  bitterly,  though  all  my 
sufferings  were  of  no  avail  towards  sof¬ 
tening  the  dreadful  torments  they  en¬ 
dured.” 

I  “  Don’t  speak  of  tnat  now,  Frederick,” 

'  exclaimed  his  wife. 

i  “  But  I  must  speak  of  it,”  he  replied, 
i  “  for  if  I  was  to  keep  those  thoughts 
pent  up  in  my  own  bosom  they  would 
torture  me  into  madness.  It  is  only  by 
sometimes  giving  utterance  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  that  I  can  get  rid  of  that  heavy 
weight  that  seems  to  press  upon  my 
heart.” 

“  Then  that,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
“  affords  another  reason  why  you  should 
accept  the  offer  that  has  been  made  to 
you  to-day.  It  will  occupy  your  mind, 
and  you  will  then  tliink  less  frequently 
of  those  scenes  that  I  was  in  hopes  were 
almost  forgotten.  Yes,  my  dear,”  she 
added  more  cheerfully,  “we  must  get 
you  elected  Common  Councilman,  and 
then  the  importance  of  your  new  station 
in  life  will  give  another  and  a  better 
turn  to  your  thoughts.” 
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‘  “Wtll,  I  am  resolved  then  to  make 
the  atteni])t.’^ 

“  And  if  you  do  that  I  suppose  you 
will  be  sure  to  suceeed  ?” 

“  So  they  tell  me,”  he  replied,  “for 
the  gentleman  who  is  about  to  resign 
has  promised  me  all  his  influenee,  which 
is  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  make  my  re¬ 
turn  certain.  The  whole  alfair  I  believe 
is  managed  something  after  the  fashion 
of  electing  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
our  worthy  citizens  attach  pretty  well 
as  much  importance  to  the  one  as  they 
do  to  the  other.  I  shall,  however,  take 
very  little  trouble  in  the  affair,  so  if  I 
am  returned  it  will  be  entirely  owing  to 
tlie  zealous  kindness  of  my  supporters.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  “  how 
they  came  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  you 
when  they  were  in  want  of  a  successor  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  resign.” 

“The  truth  is,”  he  replied,  “the 
gentlemen  who  waited  upon  me  this 
morning  spoke  so  many  flattering  things 
of  myself  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  re¬ 
peat  them  for  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
vanity.  1  may,  however,  tell  you  that 
they  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  my 
straight-forward  conduct,  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  selected  to  represent  them 
in  the  civic  House  of  Commons.  And 
vet  I  wonder  at  it  too,”  he  said  after  a 
orief  pause,  “  for  they  seem  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  reckless  scoundrel  I  once 
was,  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  they - ” 

“  Hush !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth “  we 
must  hear  no  more  of  that  to-night,  for 
you  have  already  made  us  all  uncomfort¬ 
able  by  referring  to  matters  that  should 
long  since  have  been  forgotten.  In 
truth,  my  dear  husband,  you  must  be 
either  a  Common  Councilman,  or  some¬ 
thing  else ;  for  it  will  never  do  if  you 
suffer  these  melancholy  fits  to  grow  upon 
you.” 

Marlow  said  no  more,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  took  a  more  cheerful  turn  upon 
different  subjects  till  it  was  time  for 
young  Mr.  Bellamy  to  take  his  leave. 
When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  the 
family  bade  each  other  good  night,  and 
all  repaired  to  their  several  apartments. 

Having  now  completely  made  up  his 
mind  upon  the  affair,  Marlow  on  the 
following  day  gave  an  answer  in  the 
afiirmative  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
waited  upon  him,  and  forthwith  the 


most  active  exertions  were  made  for  the 
return  of  the  new  candidate.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  an  opponent  had 
sprung  up  in  the  meantime,  and  as  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tolerably  equal  chance 
between  them,  Marlow  expressed  a  wish 
to  resign  his  own  pretensions  in  order  to 
j  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  mortified 
I  by  a  defeat.  This,  however,  his  parti- 
I  zans  would  not  listen  to  for  a  moment ; 

.  they  felt  assured  of  his  triumphant  re- 
I  turn,  and  would  not  lose  their  favourite, 
i  however  he  might  wish  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  Never  was  an  election 
carried  on  with  more  spirit.  Commitee- 
rooms  were  engaged  ;  flags  and  banners 
were  exhibited  in  all  parts  cf  the  ward ; 
squibs  issued  from  the  press  by  one  party 
M^ere  answ'ered  by  other  squibs  that 
issued  from  the  press  engaged  on  the 
other  side.  In  all  these  movements 
Marlow  took  little  or  no  interest,  for  he 
began  heartily  to  wish  that  he  had  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  put  forward  as  a 
candidate.  But  the  wish  w'as  of  no  avail, 
for  his  friends  were  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  retreat  for  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream 
into  which  he  had  been  dragged.  Had 
he  guessed  the  figure  he  would  be  made 
to  cut,  nothing  would  ever  have  induced 
him  to  place  himself  in  so  conspicuous  a 
situation. 

At  length  came  the  important  day, 
and  the  city,  or  at  least,  those  wards  in 
which  there  was  to  be  a  contest,  were  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  Marlow  was 
perhaps  least  interested  of  anybody,  for 
he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  constant  tur¬ 
moil  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He 
was  present  in  the  hall,  but  made  no 
speech,  leaving  that  to  others  who  were 
more  fond  of  hearing  themselves  talk. 
Then  came  the  voting,  and  in  the  first 
hour  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
another  hour  increased  his  majority, 
and  at  night  he  returned  home  Common 
Councilman  for - Ward. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GOOD  INTENTIONS  ERUSTRATED. — THOMP¬ 
SON  RETURNS  TO  HIS  OLD  HABITS  OP 
INTEMPERANCE. 

The  reader,  perhaps  was  not  prepared 
for  the  announcement  that  heads  this 
chapter,  and  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
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that  the  bitter  experience  that  Thomp¬ 
son  had  had  was  not  sufficient  to  fortify 
him  against  the  evil  counsels  of  those 
who  had  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
evil  habits  of  intemperance.  At  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  firm  enough  in  the 
better  resolutions  he  had  formed,  and 
for  a  few  months  even  he  went  on  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  friend  and  em¬ 
ployer.  He  was  always  attentive  to  his 
duties,  always  sober,  and  in  every  act  of 
his  life  was  an  excellent  example  to  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
frequently.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  was  not  to  last  very  long,  for  he 
-was  of  a  weak  and  yielding  disposition, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  continued  laugh¬ 
ter  and  sneers  of  those  who  bantered  him 
upon  his  conversion,  he  at  length  re¬ 
turned  to  those  old  habits  that  had  on  a 
former  occasion  brought  him  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty. 

His  evenings  were  now  always  passed 
in  a  public  house,  where  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  of  the  most  abandoned 
habits.  At  first,  it  is  true,  he  was  mo¬ 
derate  in  his  potations,  and  returned  to 
his  home  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  ;  but 
by  degrees,  he  drank  more  and  more — 
remained  longer  with  his  vicious  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  never  left  them  till  he  was  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  In  the  morning, 
he  -umuld  reflect  upon  what  he  had  done, 
and  resolve  to  amend  in  future,  but  this 
his  companions  took  care  to  prevent,  and 
at  length  so  frequently  was  he  in  the 
habit  of  neglecting  the  business  intrusted 
to  him,  that  Mr.  Marlow  sometimes 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  mid  en¬ 
deavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the 
consequences  that  a  continuance  of  such 
a  career  must  bring  upon  him.  All  this 
Thompson  took  in  very  good  part  ; 
thanked  his  friend  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  him,  and  promised  to  break  him¬ 
self  of  so  dangerous  a  habit.  Perhaps 
he  really  meant  to  keep  his  word,  but  be 
that  as  it  may, ,  he  continued  in  the  old 
course  till  Mr.  Marlow  was  obliged  to 
speak  somewhat  severely  to  him. 

How  is  it  that  you  have  grown  so 
inattentive  to  business  of  late  he  asked 
one  morning  when  the  countenance  of 
Thompson  betrayed  the  excesses  in 
wMch  he  had  been  indulging  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night.  “You  are  now  seldom 
at  your  post  till  long  after  the  hour 
when  you  ought  to  be  here,  and 


even  then  go  through  your  duties 
in  a  less  satisfactory  manner  than  f(^r- 

merly.”  .  ,  t  ojj 

“  I  never  neglect  anything  do  1  r 

asked  Thompson,  scarcely  knowing  what 
excuse  to  make. 

“My  dea=r  fellow  I  have  no  wish  to 
find  fault,”  answered  his  employer ; 

“  but  for  your  own  sake,  1  wish  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  what  must  follow  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  your  present  course.  You  are 
getting  into  the  old  way,  I  am  afraid,  and 
have  already  forgotten  the  said  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  betel  you  on  a  former 
occasion.” 

“My  memory  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
all  that,  for  I  suffered  enough  for^  He 
recollection  to  last  aslong  as  I  live,” 

“  Then  why  not  give  up  bad  company 
before  it  s  too  late  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  bad 

company.” 

“  Come,  come,  Thompson,”  exclaimed 
the  other,  “  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  out 
of  temper,  but  the  truth  is,  a  great 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  you  lately 
and  I  should  be  no  friend  of  yours  to  see 
you  rushing  head  long  into  ruin  without 
reminding  you  of  what  must  be  the  end 
of  all  this.” 

“  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppdsq,  that  you 
are  beginning  to  get  tired  of  having  me 
here  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary  I  wish  you  to  remain 
with  me  as  long  as  we  live,  audit  is  that 
desire  which  prompts  me  to  speak  to  you 
now  so  seriously.  Heflect  within  yom,'- 
self,  Thompson,  I  entreat,  for  there  is  yet 
time  for  you  to  break  off’  a  habit  ^  that 
must  end  in  your  own  destruction.” 

“Ah!”  muttered  Thompson,  “you 
think  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  after  his  day’s  work  is  done.” 

“Nonsense,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow, 
“  you  know  there  is  no  one  who  is 
better  pleased  to  see  men  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  than  I  am.  But  enjoyment  ought 
to  be  rational,  and  I  can  see  none  in 
people  sitting  down  to  drink  what  they 
know  to  be  a  most  pernicious  poison. 

“  But  it  aim  likely  that  we  should  all 
have  the  same  notions  of  enjoyment. 
Now,  for  my  own  part  I  don’t  go  into 
a  public-house  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
drinking  ;  I  go  for  the  sake  of  company, 
and  there  can’t  be  much  harm  in  tnat,  I 
should  think.” 

“The  company  to  be  found  m  a 
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public  house  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
'  respectable.” 

!  “  And  yet  how  many  thousands  of 

:  tradesmen  are  to  be  found  in  those 
j  places.” 

i  “  There’s  no  denying  that,  Thompson,” 

I  answered  the  other,  “  but  the  habit  is  a 
very  bad  one,  and  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  disgrace  to  seek  such  society  as 
is  to  be  found  in  tippling  houses.” 

“  You  think  then  no  respectable  man 
would  go  into  one  ?” 

“  Some,”  answered  Mr.  Marlow, 
“  who  are  respectable  as  far  as  station  in 
life  goes,  may  sometimes  be  seen  there, 
i  but  they  little  think  how  much  they 
are  lowering  themselves  by  so  doing. 
They  meet  there  to  smoke  and  drink, 
and  the  conversation  carried  on  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  most  foul  and  offensive 
description.  The  mind  thus  becomes 
tainted,  and  man  thus  loses,  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-creatures.” 

“  That  may  be  the  case  in  some  in¬ 
stances,”  replied  Thompson,  “  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  judge  everybody  by  the 
same  rule.  Not,  however,  that  I  want  to 
I  argue  in  favour  of  a  man  being  fond  of 
j  company,  for  I  know  your  opinion  upon 
I  the  subject,  and  it’s  not  for  me,  wlio  am 
only  your  servant,  to  oppose  my  notions 
against  yours.” 

But  you  seem  to  forget,”  exclaimed 
i  Mr.  Marlow,  ^Hhat  the  fact  of  my  being 
j  placed  in  a  situation  above  you  is  en- 
'  tirely  owing  to  my  having  given  up  the 
I  sort  of  society  that  I  am  speaking  against. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  should  have 
remained  the  same  miserable  wretch 
that  you  once  knew  me.” 

“  Aye,  aye.  I’m  aware  of  all  that  ”  an¬ 
swered  the  other.  “but  it  is  n’t  every 
■  every  one  that  has  resolution  enough  to 
break  himself  of  a  bad  habit  ” 

“  And  yet  you  have  contrived  to  do  so 
!  till  very  lately.” 

i  “  Well,  and  I  was  in  great  hopes  the 
j  good  resolution  would  have  lasted,”  au- 
j  swered  the  other.  “  I  tried  as  much  as 
possible  to  resist  temptation,  and  for 
some  months  succeeded,  but  at  length  I 
was  over-persuaded,  and  from  that 
night  I  have  been  getting  worse  and 
I  worse.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  that  you  yielded  to 
temptation. 

“  That’s  it,  indeed.” 
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“  And  do  you  think  if  you  were  re¬ 
moved  for  a  while  from  these  dangerous 
men  that  you  could  conquer  this  un¬ 
fortunate  passion  for  dissipation  and  evil 
company  ” 

“I  don’t  exactly  understand  your 
meaning.” 

“  Then  I’ll  explain  myself,”  answered 
Marlow I  was  thinking  that  if  you 
had  a  holiday  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
went  into  the  country,  you  might  pro¬ 
bably  return  with  a  determination  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  steady  course  of  life. 

“It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be  so 
thoughtful  of  me,”  exclaimed  Thompson, 
“  but  I’m  afraid  it  wouldn’t  be  of  any 
use  for  me  to  go  into  the  country.” 

“  You  don’t  like  the  idea  of  leaving 
London,  perhaps  ?” 

“  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that’s 
just  it.  I  never  did  like  the  country, 
and  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  it  would 
be  as  great  a  punishment  as  could  be 
inflicted  on  me.” 

“  What  say  you  then  to  going  out  of 
town,  and  remaining  absent  no  longer 
than  you  feel  inclined  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  it  wouldn’t  do,”  replied 
Thompson, 

“Why  not  F” 

“  Because  I  should  be  laughed  at  on 
my  return,  and  I  never  could  bear 
derision.” 

“Not  when  the  derision  comes  from 
men  that  we  ought  in  our  .dicart  to 
despise  ?” 

“It  matters  very  little  who  it  comes 
from,  if  I’m  to  be  made  an  object  of 
scorn,”  answered  Thompson.  “  You 
may  think  me  a  great  fool  for  my  pains, 
but  a  man  can’t  act  against  his  own 
feelings.” 

“  You  seem  to  forget  entirely  that  by 
proceeding  in  a  vicious  course  you  are 
doing  yourself  the  greatest  possible 
injury.  A  short  time  since  I  thought 
you  were  an  example  of  steadiness  and 
sobriety;  I  saw  your  conduct  with 
pleasure,  and,  as  a  reward,  intended  to 
have  advanced  you  to  a  higher  position 
than  you  at  present  hold  in  my  employ. 
Sucli  I  assure  you  Thompson  was  my 
design,  and  you  may  judge  my  mortifica¬ 
tion  on  discovering  that  at  present  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  my  views 
into  effect  Still,  however,  it  is  in  your 
})ower  to  recover  my  confidence,  and  the 
moment  I  see  symptoms  of  returning 
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steadiness  I  shall  not  fail  to^  give  a 
substantial  token  of  my  satisfaction.” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  can  never  trust  me 
again.” 

“Indeed,  but  I  can  though,  if  you  will 
only  make  an  effort  to  deserve  it,” 
answered  Mr.  Marlow.  “  You  know  the 
folly — to  use  no  harsher  term — of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  surely  when  a  man 
knows  he  is  doing  wrong  he  must  be 
culpable  indeed,  if  he  will  not  exercise 
the  reason  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
him  for  his  guidance.” 

“Its  all  very  well  to  talk  of  what 
may  be  done,”  exclaimed  Thompson, 

“  but  when  once  a  man  is  under  such  an 
influence  as  I  am  he  loses  all  confidence 
in  himself.  Now  I  know  well  enough 
that  I  am  acting  wrong,  and  reproach 
myself  with  it  almost  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  have  over  and  over  again  vowed 
to  give  up  drink.  But  there’s  always 
something  to  prevent  my  good  intention, 
and  at  last  I  begin  to  see  that  any 
further  attempt  would  be  useless.” 

“  Then  you  confess  that  you  have  not 
moral  courage  to  break  yourself  of  a 
pernicious  habit  ?” 

“  Why  it  needs  no  confession,’’  he 
replied,  “  for  every  day  proves  that  it  is 
so.” 

“  And  you  are  determined  not  to  try 
any  more  ?” 

“  I  certainly  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  up  the  attempt,”  answered  Thomp¬ 
son,  “  but  there  is  still  one  thing  that 
makes  me  think  I  ought  to  try  what  can 
be  done.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  it  is  that  weighs  so 
favourably  with  you?”  inquired  Mr. 
Marlow. 

“  It  is  the  kindness  you  have  shewn 
me,”  returned  the  other.  “  The  good 
adduce  you  have  just  given,  proves  how 
much  you  have  my  happinps  at  heart, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  it  would  be 
most  ungrateful  on  my  part  were  I  to 
make  no  effort  to  do  as  you  liave 
said.” 

“You  will  make  another  attempt 
then  ?” 

“  I  will ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  1 
have  very  little  confidence  in  myself, 
and  without  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  succeed  in  what  he  under¬ 
takes.” 

“Try  at  any  rate,”  answered  Mr. 
Marlow,  “and  I  am  in  hopes  it  will 


not  be  in  vain.  Make  a  resolution  that 
from  this  moment  you  will  not  enter  the 
door.s  of  a  public  house,  and  I  believe 
that  before  a  week  is  over  the  tempta¬ 
tion  will  have  lost  its  power.” 

“Aye,  but  for  a  time  only,  I  am 
afraid.” 

“Nay,  if  you  are  timid  about  it,  the 
attempt  will  be  almost  sure  to  fail,” 
answered  Mr.  Marlow.  “  You  must  go 
to  work  with  firmness  and  determina¬ 
tion  ;  strong  in  a  good  cause,  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  approbation  of  all 
good  men.” 

“  But  I  shall  also  have  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  laughter  of  all  my  old  com¬ 
panions.” 

“  What  need  will  there  be  to  mind 
their  laughter  when  you  know  the  scof¬ 
fers  to  be  worthless?”  Besides,  their 
derision  will  soon  be  at  an  end  when  they 
see  that  you  are  firm  and  steadfast  in 
your  resolution  to  avoid  the  quicksands 
to  which  they  would  lead  you.  In  a 
short  time  too,  the  laugh  will  be  set 
aside,  for  then  will  be  seen  the  advantages 
arising  from  sobriety  and  good  con¬ 
duct.” 

“Perhaps  it  may  be  so,”  returned 
Thompson  after  a  pause,  “  and  I  begin 
to  think  it  will  be  better  for  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  the  laugh  at  me  than  that  I 
should  for  ever  forfeit  the  esteem  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  bestow  upon 
me.  So  I’ll  make  one  more  trial,  and  1 
hope  it  may  prove  successful.” 

“Amen,  with  all  my  heart!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Marlow  ;  “  but  now  tell  me 
what  you  thinly  of  my  proposition  thal 
you  retire  for  a  short  time  into  the 
country.” 

“I  would  rather  not  do  that,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “for  if  I  cannot  break  myself  ol 
the  habit  here,  I’m  sure  there’s  no  chance 
of  my  doing  so  in  a  dull  country  life  that 
I  have  so  great  an  objection  to.  Thai 
would  be  sure  to  drive  me  into  company 
which  is  the  very  thing  you  want  me  to 
avoid.” 

“But  here  you  will  be  continually 
tempted  by  the  men  "who  call  themselves 
your  friends.” 

,  “  So  I  shall,  but  they’ll  soon  give  up 
if'once  I  can  muster  resolution  enough 
to  go  home  regularly  as  soon  as  my  busi¬ 
ness  is  over,” 

“  At  any  rate,”  observed  Mr.  Marlouq 
“  you  must  remember  that  they  will  have 
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more  reason  for  laugliter  if  you  tamely 
submit  to  follow  tlieir  bad  advice.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it.,  my  dear  fellow,  these  men 
are  your  worst  enemies,  and  yet  how  i 
blindly  have  you  submitted  to  be  led  by 
them  into  a  labyrinth  from  which  you 
now  find  it  so  difficult  to  extricate  your¬ 
self.” 

“  I  have  indeed  been  a  foolish  fellow,” 
he  replied,  “  but  when  a  man  once  suf¬ 
fers  a  love  of  tippling  to  get  the  better 
of  him  there's  no  saying  what  folly  he 
may  not  be  guilty  of.  Though  I  knew 
the  probable  consequences  1  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  on  till  at  length  I  hardly 
cared  whether  you  discharged  me  from 
your  employment  or  not.” 

“  Did  you  never  reflect  then  upon  the 
misery  that  must  follow  your  dis¬ 
charge  ?” 

“Not  very  often,  it  must  be  confessed,” 
replied  Thompson,  “  for  my  companions 
took  care  to  tell  me  that  my  dismissal 
would  matter  very  little,  since  there  were 
plenty  of  other  situations  to  be  had  even 
if  I  lost  this  one.” 

“  And  you  believed  them,  though  your 
own  sense  must  have  told  you  that,  with 
the  character  of  a  drunkard,  no  person 
would  be  mad  enough  to  take  you  into 
his  employ  ?” 

“  The  truth  is  I  never  gave  myself  the 
trouble  to  think  about  the  matter,”  an¬ 
swered  Thompson. 

“  So  much  the  worse,  for  had  you  done 
that,  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  would  have 
been  prevented.  However,  we  will  have 
done  with  the  past  and  look  forward  to 
the  future,  which,  J  am  inclined  to  think, 
win  make  amends  for  all  the  folly  that 
has  been  committed.  Become  sober  and 
steady,  my  dear  fellow,  and  you  shall 
find  in  me  a  fast  friend,  who  will  not 
fail  to  render  you  all  the  service  in  his 
power.” 

“  But  you  can  never  esteem  me  again, 
after  having  once  so  much  deceived 
you.” 

“  Study  to  deserve  my  esteem,  and 
rely  upon  it,  Thompson,  it  shall  not  be 
wanting.” 

“  I’ll  try  to  do  so  at  any  rate.” 

“Do  that,”  answered  Mr.  Marlow, 

“  and  you  will  have  achieved  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  your  unfortunate  pre¬ 
dilection.  It  only  requires  a  moderate 
effort,  together  with  a  little  resolution, 
and  you  will  soon  become  all  that  I  am 


anxious  to  see  you ;  a  man  happy,  not 
only  in  his  own  esteem,  but  in  that  of  all 
good  men.” 

“  How  could  I  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  have  thought  of  this  before  ?” 
exclaimed  Thompson.  “And  yet  I  have 
thought  of  it  too — often  thought  of  it, 
but  wanted  the  resolution  to  make  an 
attempt  that  I  believed  was  useless.” 

“  That  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
circumstance,”  observed  the  other,  “  for 
thousands  of  people,  besides  yourself, 
have  fallen  into  the  same  fatal  error. 
Men  know  not  their  power,  but  sufl'er 
themselves  to  sink  for  want  of  making 
the  necessary  exertion  to  overcome  the 
evil  propensities  to  which  they  are  ad¬ 
dicted.  You,  however,  I  hope,  will  not 
be  among  them,  for,  being  once  roused 
to  a  sense  of  your  danger,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  you  did  not  make  an 
effort  to  avert  it.” 

“  I  M'ill,  I  will,”  exclaimed  Thompson. 
“  You  have  often  been  kind  to  me,  Mr. 
Marlow,  very  often,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  deserve  it ; 
but  you  have  once  more  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  danger  I  was  running  into,  and 
you  shall  see  that  I  will  not  disregard 
good  advice.” 

“  Well,  my  good  fellow,  I  believe  you 
are  sincere,  and  will  wait  with  confidence 
to  see  the  result  of  this  conversation. 
Reflect  well  upon  what  I  have  said, 
keep  your  promise  of  amendment,  and 
when  I  see  that  it  is  based  upon  a  firm 
foundation  I  will  immediately  bestow 
upon  you  a  situation  that  will  be  more 
liberally  rewarded.” 

Mr.  Marlow  then  left  him,  and  Thomp¬ 
son  applied  himself  to  his  duties  with 
more  zeal  than  he  had  done  for  a  long 
time  past.  He  had  been  much  moved 
by  the  good  advice  of  the  man  whose 
kindness  he  had  so  abused,  and  in  his 
own  mind  resolved  that  no  persuasion 
should  ever  again  induce  him  to  enter  a 
public-house.  He  believed  himself  firm 
in  this  determination,  and  tlie  thought 
of  it  aflbrded  him  no  little  pleasure, 
for  alas  !  at  that  moment  he  knew  not 
that  one  of  his  pretended  friends  was 
even  then  plotting  to  overturn  all  the 
good  resolutions  he  had  formed. 

This  man  was  Thomas  Daly, — alias 
“  Lushy  Tom,”  who  had  once  been  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Marlow  and  his  partner, 
but  who  some  time  since  had  been  dis- 
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cliavi?ed  on  account  of  his  Repeated  acts 
of  drunkenness.  As  ill  luck  would  ha 
it  he  happened  to  enter  the  warehouse 
while  the  above  conversation  was  gji  „ 
on,  and  as  he  was  not  perceived  he 
slipped  himself  behind  a  heap  of  package  , 
where  he  could  hear  all  that  was  going 
on  without  fear  of  a  discovery.  At 
lenHh  when  Mr.  Marlow  went  away  he 
came  tortli  from  his  place  of  coiW-, 
ment,  and  clappinp'  Ihonipson  on  the 
shoulder,  exclaimed  with  a  sneer,—*  _ 

“  Holloa,  old  boy  !  so  you  are  ^going 
to  cut  our  society,  are  you;  We  are 
not  good  enongli  it  seems,  and  you  must 
needs  shuffle  off  our  connexion  oecause 
yonder  canting  fool  chooses  to  tancy 
that  a  friendly  glass  or  two  ^makes  a 
man  what  he  ought  not  to  be. 

‘‘  How  do  yon  know  alUbis  asked 
Thompson  with  surprise. 

»  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Why  by  making 
use  of  my  ears  to  be  sure.” 

“  Yon  have  been  listening  then  to  onr 
conversation  ?” 

Of  course  I  have,  and  what  I  heard 
has -given  me  no  very  good  opinion  of  you, 

so  that’s  all  about  it. 

saidnothiiigHhatrve  any  reason 

to  be  ashamed  of.”  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  .  , 

“  So  you  may  think,  exclaimed 

Dalv,  “  but  I  may  be  allow^ed  to 
have  a  differont  opinion  I  suppose.  Ut 
course  its  nothing  to  speak  against  your 

old  friends.”  . 

I  said  nothing  wliatcver  against 

tham.” 

‘•Yas  yon  did,  and  what  s  worse  you 

suffered  &  to  say  just  what  he  liked 

without  once  taking  our  part.  Eiit  ncvei 
mind,  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  ypu 
Joe,  so  here’s  my  hand  if  you’ll  promise 
not  to  do  as  that  twaddler  wants 

you.” 

“lie  only  asked  me  to  give  up 
drinkin®’.” 

“  I  know  what  he  asked  yon  to  do, 
answered  Daly,  “  and  I  heard  you,  like 
a  fool  as  yon  are,  promise  to  be  a  better 
boy  in  future.  But  you  sha’nt  be  sach 
a  precious  milksop,  old  fellow,  so  dont 

believe  it.”  • 

“  Who  is  to  hinder  me  from  following 

what  I  believe  to  be  good  advice  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Tliompson.  ^ 

‘'Why  all  your  old  companions  to 

be  sure.” 


“  J’hey  shall  not  force  me  against  my 

“  Don’t  make  too  sure  about  that, 
replied  the  profligate,  “for  as  the 
o’overiior  said  just  now,  a  man  don  t 
know  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries.  How  - 
ever,  there’ll  be  no  force  wanted,  for  yon 
were  always  a  trump,  and  I  know  wont 
refuse  to  meet  me,  and  Charley  Mecson, 
and  two  or  three  others  to  night  at  the 
Three  Compasses.” 

“  Indeed,  but  I  intend  to  go  home 
early.” 

“  Y  ery  well,  and  what’s  to  hinder  youi 
going  home  early  ?”  demanded  Daly. 

“  We  only  want  you  to  spend  just  halt 
an  hour  wdth  us,  and  then  we’ll  part  from 
each  other  as  sober  as  so  many  Lodges. 

“  Do  we  ever  part  so  r’  asked 

Thompson.  „ 

“  Not  very  often,  I  must  contess,^ 

laughed  the  other,  “but  we  shall  do  it 

this  once,  I  promise  you,  so  yon  mnst 
come  and  spend  a  jolly  hour  or  two  w'ltli 

us.”  ,  .  m  5' 

“Now  its  uo  use  asking  me,  tom, 
he  replied,  “for  I  have  given  my  word 
to  the  governor  and  it  _  would  be 
too  bad'  to  break  it  immediately  attcr- 

'‘''Pshal”  exclaimed  Daly,  “  wdiat  a 
fuss  you  are  making  ' about  uothing. 
Promises  are  not  always  kept,  and  wliat  s 
more  he  had  no  right  to  preach  to  you 
at  all  about  the  matter.  You  shouh. 

have  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business, 

and  leave  von  to  manage  your  own.  j 
:  “  If  I  had  he  would  have  taken  me  at  | 
my  word,  and  sent  me  to  the  right  about  | 

in  no  time.” 

“What  of  that^  yon  could  easily 
have  got  in  somewhere  else,”  exclaimed 

Daly.  ,,  ,  ,,  j 

“'I’m  not  quite  sure  about  that,  an-  . 

swered  the  other,  “for  I  can’t  forget 
how  long  I  was  doing  nothing  the  last 
time  I  was  discharged.  Eor  years  I 
was  crawling  about  without  anythino  ,o 
do,  and  at  lengtli,  I  slionld  bave  die^d  in 
a  workhouse,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
man  whose  advice  yon  now  want  me  to 

set  at  nought.”  .  _. 

“  And  so  because  he  did  a  little  . civi¬ 
lity,  you  consider  yourself  hound  to  bow 

and  cringe  to  him  ?”  ^  „ 

“  I  never  bow  nor  cringe  to  any  man, 
answered  Thompson ;  I.  have  still 

I  some  feeling  of  gratitude  left  lu  my  heart. 
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and  that  teaches  me  to  respect  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  any  one  that  has  shown  hmiself  to 
be  my  friend.” 

‘‘  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that, 
Joe,  that  you  don’t  mean  to  ioiii  us  to¬ 
night  ?” 

“  I  would  much  rather  not,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I 
would  much  rather  that  you  do  so,  one 
word  for  all,  we’ll  take  no  denial.  Come, 
come,  I  see  you  are  not  going  to  stand 
upon  trifles  when  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  hear  a  song  from  you,  lor  you 
have  the  prettiest  voice  among  all  our 
acquaintance,  and  we  shall  be  very  much 
disappointed  if  vou  don’t  come.” 

“I  wish  I  had  never  been  able  to 


sing. 


And  why  does  such  a  foolish  thought 
enter  your  head  ?” 

“Because  it  has  often  led  me  into 
company  when  I  should  have  gone  quietly 
home,”  he  replied.  “People  flattered 
me  into  a  belief  that  I  was  an  excellent 
singer,  and  there’s  something  so  delight¬ 
ful  in  being  praised,  that  — 

“You  used  to  go  into  company  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  it.” 

“  Exactly  so,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  I  in  time  got  turned  away  from  my 
situation,  [ind  for  years  afterwards  was 
starving  about  the  streets.” 

“Well,  my  boy,  that’s  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  again,”  exclaimed  Daly,  “for 
the  governor  needn’t  know  of  your 
meeting  us  just  for  this  once,  and  nobody 
will  ever  ask  you  to  join  us  again  if  you 
would  rather  not.” 

“  Do  you  promise  that  ?”  asked 
Thompson. 

“  Why  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  my  word  too.” 

“  Well  then,  on  that  condition,  I  don’t 
know  but  I  will  look  in  and  spend  an 
hour  with  you.” 

i  “You  know  the  place  of  course, 
Joe?” 

I  “Oh,  yes,  the  old  house  where  we 
have  so  often  met  before.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  after  to-nigJit  PU  not  go  out,  let 
jwho  may  ask  me,  so  look  upon  that  as 
■  my  firm  determination.” 

“  As  you  please  about  that,”  answered 
I  Daly,  “for  I  never  like  persuading  a 
!  man  against  his  melination,” 

“  And  yet  you  have  just  now  been 
•doing  so.” 

“Konsense!”  exclaimed  the  profli¬ 


gate,  laughuig,  “  why  I  saw  all  the  time 
that  you  meant  to  come.  You  only 
wmnted  a  little  coaxing  just  to  make  it 
appear  tliat  your  company  is  very  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable.  But  never  mind, 
you’ve  given  your  word,  and  we  shall 
expect  to  see  you.” 

“  Certainly,”  he  replied,  and  then 
checking  himself,  added,  “that  is  if  I 
can  go  without  Mr,  Marlow  knowing  of 
it.”  ^ 

“How  can  he  be  any  the  wiser?” 
demanded  Daly.  “You  wouldn’t  be 
fool  enough  to  tell  him,  and  as  he  can’t 
guess  it,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
that  the  thing  will  be-  kept  close  and 
snug.  Besides,  are  you  such  a  child  as 
to  be  afraid  of  its  being  known  that  you 
spent  an  hour  or  two  with  a  friend  after 
your  day’s  work  wua  at  an  end  ?” 

“Its  not  that,”  he  replied,'  “ but  Mr. 
Marlow  has  an  objection  to  public 
houses,  and  is  determined  not  to  keep 
any  one  in  liis  employ  after  he  finds  out 
that  they  give  way  to  tippling.” 

“  And  yet  I  remember  the  time  when 
he  was  as  great  a  drunkard  as  could  be 
found  if  you  was  to  search  London 
through.” 

“  He  acknowledges  that,”  replied 
Thompson,  “but  then  you  see  he  has 
reformed  since  then,  and  through  it  has 
been  able  to  rise  to  what  he  now  is. 
Most  people,  he  says,  might  do  better 
if  it  wasn’t  their  own  fault,  and  for  that 
reason  he  wants  people  to  leave  off 
drinking,” 

“And  to  turn  teetotalers  like  him¬ 
self.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  exclaimed  Thomp¬ 
son;  “but  we  mustn’t  laugh  at  the 
teetotalers  either,  for  though  I  am  not 
one  myself,  I  can  see  that  they  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good,” 

“  I  thought  you  was  once  persuaded 
to  take  the  pledge  ?” 

“  So  I  was,  but  was  foolish  enough  to 
break  it,  and  ever  since  that  time  I’ve 
been  sotting  away  my  earnings  instead 
of  going  home  to  bed  that  I  might  wake 
in  the  morning  refreshed  and  ready  for 
business.  The  consequence  is  that  I 
come  half  muddled  to  my  work,  and  am 
unable  to  do  anything  till  I’ve  had  beer 
or  a  glass  or  two  of  spirits  to  set  nne 
going.  This  the  governor  knows,  and 
he  has  told  me  of  it  two  or  three  times, 
but  from  what  he  said  just  now  I  can 
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find  that  if  I  clonT  mind  what  Pm  about 
my  situation  here  will  soon  be  given  to 
somebody  else.” 

“  Well  then  you  must  be  the  more 
careful  not  to  let  him  know  when  you 
have  had  a  little  drop  too  much,” 
obseiwed  Daly.  “But  I  cannot  stay 
here  any  longer,  old  fellow,  lest  the 
governor  should  see  me,  so  good  bye, 
and  remember  we  shall  expect  to  meet 
you  to-night  as  soon  as  you’ve  done 
here.” 

Thompson  promised  to  keep  his  word, 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  saw  him 
surrounded  by  the  very  men  whom  he 
ought  to  have  most  carefuUy  avoided, 
at  first  he  was  very  moderate  in  what  he 
drank,  but  after  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
liquor  had  been  drank,  he  began  to  grow 
careless  about  going  home  just  then,  for 
the  room  was  full  of  people,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  singing,  and  what 
pleased  him  most  of  all  was  that  his 
own  soiia’s  went  off  with  tumultuous 
applause.  Thus  one  thing  or  another 
kept  him  till  nearly  tliree  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  by  which  time  he  was  so  far 
incapable  of  takmg  care  of  himself  that 
a  couple  of  his  friends  had  to  see  him 
safely  to  his  own  door.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst  of  it,  for  when  he  ought 
to  have  got  up  he  felt  too  ill  to  move, 
liis  pulse  beat  quickly — liis  blood  was 
fevered,  and  there  were  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  serious  illness  coming  on. 
That  day,  of  course,  he  was  not  able  to 
go  to  business,  nor  could  he  apologize 
for  his  absence.  The  next  day,  however, 
he  felt  better,  and  went  as  usual,  but 
had  to  invent  a  paltry  excuse,  or  rather, 
a  he,  to  account  for  not  having  made  his 
appearance  on  the  previous  morning. 


that  after  all  his  attempts  he  should  be 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service. 
As  a  last  resource  he  one  day  told 
Thompson  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  do  so  unless  a  great  change  took  place 
his  conduct,  but  the  hint  had  no 

forth  an 
nis-ht  the 


obliged 


in 

other  effect  than  to  draw 
insolent  rejoinder,  and  at 
infatuated  man  joined  his  companions 
as  usual,  and,  if  possible,  became 
more  intoxicated  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

The  patience  of  Mr.  Marlow  being 
thus  worn  out,  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  rid 
himself  of  a  man  who  had  now  become  a 
perfect  annoyance.  It  vexed  him  to  be 
'to  do  so,  and  on  joining  his 
on  that  same  evening,  it  was 
observed  that  he  appeared  more  dis¬ 
turbed  than  usual. 

“  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
is  the  matter  with  you  this  evening  ?” 
demanded  Mrs.  Marlow,  at  length 
breaking  the  silence.  “You  are 
generally  so  cheerfid  Frederick,  and 
yet  to  night  you  make  us  all  as  ]nelan- 
choly  as  possible  by  sitting  there  and 
not  speaking  a  word  to  any  of  us.” 

“  Cant  you  guess  what  I  am  thinking 
about  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Indeed  I  cannot,”  she  replied,  "  un¬ 
less  it  is  of  that  foolish  fellow  Thompson, 
and  he  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought  now 
that  he  has  turned  out  such  a  confirmed 


drunkard  again.’ 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “it  was 
I  was  thinking,  and  the 


of  him 
cause  of  my 


feelmg  so  dull  was  the  thought  that 


I 


Marlow  shook  his  head,  for  he 
pretty  weU.  guessed  how  it  was,  and 
when  they  were  next  alone  together, 
once  more  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  break  himself  of  so  degrading  a 
habit. 

Thompson  promised  to  do  so,  but 
unfortunately  ho  had  not  firmness 
enough*  to  keep  his  word,  for  the  same 
evening  he  was  again  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  the  same  late  hour  was  kept,  and 
in  the  same  way  he  was  taken  home  by 
liis  companions.  His  absence  from 
business  now  became  more  frequent,  and 
Ins  example  became  so  pernicious  that 
liis  employer,  however  unwillingly,  saw 


after  all  my  attempts  to  reform  him  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  He 
has  been  going  on  badly  enough  as  it  is, 
but  Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of 
the  wretched  man  when  he  has  no  longer 
the  means  of  earning  a  living.” 

“  Its  easy  enough  to  sec,”  answered 
Mrs.  Marlow,  “  that  he  must  again 
come  to  the  workhouse.” 

“  Which,  by  the  bye,  he  entertains  the 
greatest  horror  of.” 

“  One  would  hardly  suppose  lie  ever 
gives  it  a  thought,”  observed  Frank 
Marlow,  ’“or  he  would  not  so  madly 
pursue  a  course  that  must  lead  to  his 
destruction.  However,  bad  as  his  con¬ 
duct  has  been  lately,  I  do  not  yet  quite 
despair  of  seeing  him  come  once  more  to 
his  senses.” 
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“  So  I  once  tlioiiglit 

“  but 


myself,”  re¬ 
turned  Ids’  father,  ““but  after  remon¬ 
strating  with  him  so  severely  as  I  have, 
I  now  begin  to  fear  there  is  not  a 
chance  of  his  reformation.^  In  short, 
he  has  been  seen  several  times  of  late 
with  that  reprobate  Thomas  Daly,  who 
has  tlie  reputation  of  being  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  and  who  appears  to  have 
in  making  Thompson  as 
and  worthless  as  he  is 


succeded 

dissipated 

himself.” 

“  Still  ” 


exclaimed Erank,  “I  have  a 
notion  that  the  foolish  fellow  will  not 
be  quite  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  if 
ho  can  once  be  brought  to  reflect  upon 
the  certain  ruin  into  which  he  is  plunging 
himself.  Now,  I  believe  I  possess  as 
much  power  over  him  as  any  one,  mid 
with  your  leavp  will  go  in  search  of  him, 
and  try  what  can  be  done  towards 
rousing  him  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
he  is  in.” 

“Yon  go  in  search  of  him!”  cried 
his  mother,  vdth  alarm  ;  “  why  you  will 
find  him  sotting  with  his  companions  in 
some  of  the  low  publicdiouses  he  is  so 
fond  of  frequenting.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  expect,”  answered 
the  young  man ;  “  and  knowing  pretty 
well  where  to  light  upon  him,  I  will  go 
this  very  night  and  see  what  can  be  done 
towards  rescuing  the  unfortunate  fellow 
from  the  evil  hands  he  has  fallen 
into.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlowq_“I 
shall  raise  no  objection  to  your  going, 
as  you  have  said,  Erank ;”  but  I  would 
have  you  consider  first  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  business  you  are  taking 
upon  yourself.  He  and  his  companions 
will  only  laugh  at  your ,  well-intended 
remonstrances,  and  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  they  will  never  sulfe'r 
Thompson  to  follow  any  other  counsel 
than  what  they  have  given  him.”  ^ 

“  At  all  events  you  have  no  objection 
to  my  trying  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  my  dear  ooy,’  an¬ 
swered  his  father, “for  it  is  our  duty 
to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  and  whilst 
even  the  faintest  chance  remains  of  re- 
!  calling  this  unfortunate  man  to  reason, 

I  I,  for  one,  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  your 
way.  Pursue  whatever  course  you 
thiiik  best,  and  should  you  succeed,  your 
best  reward  will  be  in  the  approbation  of 
your  own  conscience.” 


“  In  that  case  I’ll  do  as  I  said  just 
now ;  see  him  this  very  night,  and  point 
out  the  mkiery  that  must  be  his  lot 
unless  he  immediately  dismisses  from 
him  for  ever,  the  evil  companions  who 
are  urging  him  on  to  his  own  downfall. 
He  has  a  fair  share  of  good  sense,  and  I 
believe  it  only  wants  the  warning  voice 
of  some  sincere  friend  to  awaken  him 
from  the  fatal  dream  which  has  so 
stupified  him.” 

“Well,  Erank,”  exclaimed  his  father, 
“  you  have  more  confidence  in  this  fresh 
attempt  of  yours  than  I  have,  yet  I  will 
not  say  a  w^ord  to  damp  an  endeavour 
which  is  so  creditable  to  you.  Go,  my 
dear  fellow,  seek  this  besotted  man  in 
the  den  he  is  so  fond  of,  and  use  all  your 
best  arguments  to  show  him  the  con¬ 
sequences  he  is  bringing  on  himself. 
Sav  I  will  give  him  one  more  week’s 
trial,  and  that  if  his  conduct  proves 
satisfactory,  I  will  continue  him  in  my 
employ  so  long  as  he  is  steady ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  no 
symptoms  of  amendment,  I.  must  then 
abandon  him  to  his  fate,  however  un¬ 
willing  I  may  be  to  cast  him  lorth  upon 
the  world.” 

Erank  rose  from  Ins  seat,  and  taking 
up  his  hat,  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
he  was  pretty  sure  of  meeting  with  the 
man  he  was  seeking. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TAE-UOOM  AXl)  ITS  OCCUrAXTS  ; 

EKIEXDLY  '  ADVICE  TAILS  TIIEOTTGII 

THE  IXELHEXCE  OE  EVIL  COUNSELS. 

WHILST  his  real  friends  were  ex¬ 
pressing  so  lively  and  interest  in  behalf 
of  Joe  Thompson,  his  false  ones  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  confirm  hini  in 
the  mischievous  course  towards  which 
they  had  again  drawn  him.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  Marlow  family  were 
considering  how  he  might  be  preserved 
from  ruin;  the  person  for  whom  they 
felt  so  deeply  interested  was  drinking 
with  his  low,  dissipated  companion,  in 
the  tap-room  of  the  public-house  where 
Erank  Marlow  expected  he  should 
be  able  to  find  him.  Some  wcrc_  al¬ 
ready  in  a  state  of  filthy  intoxication ; 
ot  hers,  who  were  not  quite  so  bad,  but 
fast  approaching  that  way,  were  roaring 
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I  i  forth  songs  of  the  most  demoralizing  des- 
! ;  cription,  and  others  again  were  dancing 
I  to  the  discordant  sounds  of  a  fiddle  that 

I  an  itinerant  musician  was  playing  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  On  a  settle  near 

!  the  fire  were  seated  Joe  Thompson  and 
i ;  his  chosen  comrade  Daly ;  both  of  them 
:  had  been  drinking  pretty  deeply,  but 
i ;  were  not  yet  so  intoxicated  as  the  de- 

I I  pravcd  persons  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
il  rounded.  The  noise  and  confusion 
'  evidently  annoyed  them,  and  wdien  at 
;  last,  the  landlord  came  in,  and  turned 
:  out  some  of  the  most  unruly  of  his  cus- 
f  tomers,  the  two  friends  resumed  the 

1  y 

1 1  conversation  wdiicli  had  been  broken 
!  off,  when  they  could  no  longer  hear  each 
i  other  speak. 

I  “And  so,’ ‘  said  Daly,  “the  governor 
! .  has  been  giving  you  a  lecture  has  he  ? 

I  ^  He  thinks  it  a  great  erhne  for  a  fellow 
I  to  enjoy  himself  after  his  work  is  done, 
and  yet  the  time  was  wdien  Fred  Mar* 
low  could  take  his  pint  and  his  glass  as 
I  W'cll  as  another.” 

•  “  So  he  could,”  returned  Thompson, 

1  “  and  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  only  this  very 
t  day ;  but  then  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
j  for  having  broken  himself  of  the  habit, 

I  and  wo  q1^  fain  persuade  me  that  I  could 
’ ;  get  on  in  the  world  as  wnll  as  he  has  if 
j  i  1  would  but  break  myself  of  the  habit  of 
|!  drinking'intoxicating  liquors.” 

“  Psha  !  if  a  man  works  hard  he  must 
drink,”-  exclaimed  the  other.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  say ;  but  the 
i  governor  w'on’t  have  it,  and  he  says,  if 
j  1  every  working  man  would  only  be  per- 

I I  suaded  to  take  the  pledge,  there  wouldnT 
i  I  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  crime  that  is  now 
f  committed.  I  couldn’t  make  any  reply 
1 1  to  that,  but  I  told  him  I  had  tried  to 
i  I  break  myself  of  the  habit,  and  as  my  re- 
1  solution  hadn’t  held  good,  it  was  no  use 

*  for  him  to  be  continually  preaching 
j  against  fny  enjoying  myself.” 

“  Good  !  and  what  did  he  say  to  that, 
old  fellow  ?” 

;  !  “  Why,  he  told  me  that  I  mistook 

'  false  enjoyments  for  real  ones,  and  wanted 
'  to  know  wdiether  I  didn’t  feel  hap- 
:  pier  in  mind,  and  better  in  spirits,  all  the 
I  time  that  I  kept  sober.  I  told  him  it 
1  might  ])e  so,  but  I  had  tried  steadiness 
j  quite  long  enough,  and  that  now  I  in- 
I  tended  to  enjoy  myself  as  long  as  I’m 
{  able,  and  to  seek  my  friends,  as  I  have  a 


right  to  do,  after  the  business  of  the 
day  is  over.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  to  that,  old 
fellow  ?” 

“  He  seemed  vexed  enough,”  an¬ 
swered  Thompson,  “  and  said,  that, 
though  unwilling  to  throw  me  upon  the 
world  again,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  me  from  his  service  unless  I  set 
a  better  example  to  the  other  people  in 
his  employment.” 

“  Well,  and  you  had  an  answer  for  him 
of  course  ?” 

“Yes,  I  told  him  there  was  plenty  of 
other  places  to  be  had,  so  he  might  dis¬ 
charge  me  as  soon  as  he  pleased.” 

'  “  That  was  showing  the  right  sort  of 
spirit,”  exclaimed  Tom  Daily.  “  If  one 
master  wont  have  you,  another  will,  so 
never  mind  being  sent  away  rather  than 
submit  to  be  talked  to  and  lectured  as  if 
you  were  a  school-boy.  You  suit  him 
w'ell  enough,  I’ll  be  bound,  so  never  fear  i 
that  he’ll  send  you  about  your  business  | 
when  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  a 
stranger  in  your  place.” 

“  I  rather  think  you  wrong  there,  old  , 
fellow,”  exclaimed  Thompson,  “  for 
wdienever  the  governor  says  a  tlung  he 
sticks  to  it,'  however  much  it  mav  be 
against  himself  to  do  so.  But  never  mind, 
let  him  discharge  me  soon  as  he  likes ;  he 
shall  see  that  I’ll  never  humble  to  him — 
no,  not  even  if  I  v/as  to  go  back  to  the 
workhouse  he  took  me  out  of.” 

“  Wliat  made  him  so  soft-hearted  to¬ 
wards  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,”  answered 
Thompson ;  “  but  to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  is  a  good 
sort  of  fellow,  if  he  was’nt  so  fond  of 
meddling  with  other  people’s  business, 

I  told  him  as  much  indeed,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  uncommonly  put  out  about  it,  for 
he  said  that  if  he  had  interfered  in  my 
case  it  was  to  save  me  from  the  ruin 
that  he  saw  wns  staring  me  in  the  face.” 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! — as  if  a  man  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  ruined  through  enjoying  him¬ 
self  of  an  evening,  as  you  and  I  are  now" 
doing.” 

“He  wonders  wdiat  pleasure  people 
can  find  in  sitting  about  in  public-iiouses,” 
answered  Tliompson,  and  wns  kind 
enougli  to  tell  me  tliat  the  money  spent 
in  such  })laces  wvas  w'-orse  tlian  ilirown 
aw^ay.  I  almost  laughed  in  his  face,  but 
as  I  dare  say  it  was  well  meant,  I  merely 
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told  him  that  the  money  I  earned  by  my 
labour  was  my  own,  and  that  nobody  had 
anything  to  do  with  how  I  got  rid  of  it. 
That  was  a  bit  of  a  poser  to  him,  for  he 
turned  upon  his  heel,  telling  me  that  un¬ 
less  I  altered  my  eonduet  he  should  be 


obliged  to  dismiss  me/’ 


course  you 


“  Which  as  a  matter  of 
care  nothing  about  ?” 

“  As  a  proof  that  I  didn’t,”  replied 
Thompson,  “  I  came  here  as  soon  as  ever 
the  warehouse  was  closed  for  the  night. 
But  I  say,”  he  added  in  a  whisper,  “  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  there  aint  the  young  master 
looking  for  me?  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow' 
me  here  for  P” 

“  Oh,  no  doubt  ne  has  been  sent  here 
tis  a  spy  by  his  father.” 

‘‘No,  no,  not  he,”  exclaimed  the 
other,  Prank  Marlow  aint  that  sort  of 
fellow  either,  for  he  and  I  have  always 
been  good  friends,  and  I  believe  he 
would  do  anything  if  he  could  to  make  it 
all  right  between  me  and  his  father. 
But  he  sees  me  and  is  coming  this  way, 
so,  whatever  message  he  may  have  to 
deliver  hold  your  tongue,  for  I  should 
soon  ride  rusty  if  anything  w'as  said  to 
affront  him.” 

“Thompson,”  said  the  young  man, 
who  had  by  tliis  time  approached,  “  I 
have  something  particular  to  say  if  you 
wall  just  step  out  of  doors  with  me  for  a 
few  mmutes.” 

“  Why  can’t  you  say  it  to  me  here, 
Master  Prank  ?” 

“Because  this  is  no  place  to  speak 
about  private  matters,”  he  replied, 
“  besides  I  have  an  utter  aversion  to  all 
public  houses,  and  nothing  should  have 
induced  me  to  come  here  but  that  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  something  that 
concerns  your  future  prospects.” 

“  Humph !  you  have  been  sent  here  by 
your  father,  I  suppose  ?” 

“My  father  knows  that  I  have  come,’' 
replied  Prank,  but  the  act  itself  was  a 
perfectly  voluntary  one  on  my  part, 
so  don’t  refuse  me  a  few  minutes  con¬ 
versation,  for  you  know  not  now  much 
may  depend  on  it.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Tom  Daly,  “if  the 
young  gentleman  is  afraid  of  my  hearing 
anything  he  has  got  to  say,  you  had 
better  both  go  over  to  the  table  opposite 
There’s  no  one  sitting  there,  and  you 
can  chat  there  without  being  overheard, 


for  I  dare  say  no  one  liere  wants  to  kiiow 
your  business.” 

This  hint  was  taken,  and  having  seated 
themselves  at  the  table  Prank  Mmlow  , 
said  in  a  whisper  : — 

“  IPlio  is  that  person  that  spoke  to  us 
just  now  ?” 

“  His  name  is  Daly ;  an  old  acquam- 
tance  of  mine,  and  a  very  good  sort  of 
chap  he  is,  though  your  father  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  leads  me 
astray.” 

“  He  seems  to  be  a  dissipated  sort  of 
fellow,  Thompson.” 

“  Oil,  you  musn’t  take  people  by  their 
look,”  answered  the  other,  “  like  most 
other  foUcs,  he  enjoys  himself  when  he 
can,  and  for  my  owm  part  I  see  no  great 
harm  in  a  man  sitting  down  with  his 
friends  after  his  day’s  work  is  over.” 

“  But  I’m  afraid  the  company  to  be 
met  with  in  these  places  is  not  of  that 
kind  that  decent  people  should  associate 
with. 

“Ah!  there  it  is,”  exclaimed  Thomp¬ 
son,  “you  have  the  same  sort  of  preju¬ 
dices  as  your  father,  and  wmuld  have  a 
fellow  mope  himself  to  death  rather  than 
mix  with  the  world.  Now  you  see  we 
are  all  quiet  enough  here,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  great  harm  there  can 
be  in  this  place  any  more  than  there  is 
in  any  other.” 

“Why  it’s  quiet  enough  just  now,” 
returned  Prank,  “but  when  I  first 
arrived  at  the  house  there  was  a  terrible 
disturbance  going  on,  and  the  landlord 
was  obliged  to  turn  several  persons  out. 
all  of  whom  seemed  maddened  with 
drink.” 

“  Oh  1  there  was  a  bit  of  a  row  to  be 
sure,”  answered  the  other,  “  but  neither 
Tom  Daly  nor  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  and  as  the  place  has  been  cleared  ^  of 
all  the  noisy  customers  there’s  nothing 
to  find  fault  with.  However,  you  have 
something  to  say  to  me  it  seems,  so  out 
with  it  at  once.  Master  Prank,  and  as  it 
is  dry  work  to  be  sitting  over  empty 
pewter  pots,  suppose  you  call  for  some 
beer  that  we  may - ” 

“  Don’t  ask  me  to  do  that  which  you 
know  I  shall  refuse,”  exclaimed  Prank. 
“  What  I  have  to  say  will  soon  be  over 
and  I  do  hope  you  are  not  so  deaf  to 
reason  as  to  refuse  the  favour  I  have 
come  to  ask.” 
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“Why  you  know  Ill  not  refuse  any  cant  see  what  right  you  have  to  lecture 
thing  in  reason.”  me  in  this  manner.  Your  father  did  the 

“Then  leave  this  place  with  me,  and  same  only  this  very  day,  and  I  put  up 
promise  never  to  enter  a  public-house  with  it  pretty  quietly,  because  we  have 
again.”  been  old  acquaintances,  but  it  don’t 

“  Your  father  told  you  to  come  on  this  follow  that  I’m  to  put  up  with  the  same 
errand,  eh  ?”  i  thing  from  his  son.” 

“He  gave  me  no  hint  of  the  kind,  '  “I  see  you  are  oifended  with  me,” 
though  he  knows  I  have  come  here,  and  exclaimed  Erank  Marlow,  “  but  a  mo- 
the  purpose  for  which  the  visit  is  inents  consideration  will  convmce  you 
paid.”  [  that  I  came  here  with  the  kindest  inten- 

“  I  understand ;  you  have  heard  him  tions  towards  yourself.  I  know  my 
say  sometliing  and  want  to  put  me  upon  father’s  determination,  and  would  give 
my  guard?”  '  you  a  caution  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“True,  he  is  very  angry  at  your  having  !  “He  can  do  nothing  more  than  dis- 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  remonstrances,  charge  me  from  his  service.” 
and  finding  that  you  are  determined  to  !  “  And  what  are  you  to  do  when  thrown 

persist  in  your  intemperate  habits,  has  out  of  a  situation,”  asked  the  youth, 
determined,  though  much  against  his  j  “  with  the  character  of  being  a  sot  you 
inclination,  to  dismiss  you  from  his  i  will  not  soon  obtain  anotlier  situation, 
service.”  and  the  consequences  must  be  such  as  I 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Thompson ;  “  if  am  afraid  to  think  of.” 
he  can  do  without  me,  I  dare  say  I  can  \  “I  know  what  you  are  hinting  about,” 

I  manage  without  his  assistance.  But  it  exclaimed  Thompson,  “  you  fancy  I  must 
I  aint  exactly  the  thing  though  to  turn  me  ^  go  mto  the  workhouse  again,  but  there 
away  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  you  are  mistaken,  for  rather  than  do  that 
won’t  give  way  to  his  whims  and  I  would  beg  my  bread  in  the  street, 
fancies.”  i  aye,  or  do  anything  else  to  keep  myseli 

“  It  is  not  upon  such  slight  ground  from  becoming  a  parish  pauper.” 
as  you  imagine,”  exclaimed  Erank.  *  “And  yet,”  said  Erank,  “  how  easily 
“  He  sees  that  his  business  is  not  so  well  you  might  avoid  the  evils  you  are  tlirea- 
performed  by  men  who  come  in  the  tened  with.” 

morning  with  their  heads  muddled  by  ;  “  You  would  persuade  me  to  give  up 

the  effects  of  the  overnight’s  intoxica-  all  my  eiiio3''ments.” 
tion.  He  knows,  too,  that  an  habitual  ,  “  I  wish  to  convince  you  that  there 

drunkard  is  not  ro  be  depended  on,  and  are  rational  enjoyments  if  you  only  make 
is  determined  to  have  no  one  in  his  up  your  mind  to  avoid  your  present 
employment  who  gives  way  to  drinking,  associates,  do  that,  and  my  father  will 
and  company.”  rejoice  in  keeping  you  in  your  present 

“  Then  all  I  know  about  it  is  that  employment,” 
he’ll  be  likely  to  change  his  men  very  j  “Psha!  why  should  I  yield  to  the 
often,”  exclaimed  Thompson.  “  Besides,  advice  of  a  man  because  he  happens  to 
what  great  harm  is  there  in  ray  sitting  be  my  master?”  demanded  Thomp- 
liere  till  its  time  to  go  home  ?”  i  son.” 

“  Take  my  word  for  it  there  is  a  great  :  “Aye,  why  indeed,”  demanded  one  of 
deal  of  harm,”  replied  the  yomig  man.  a  group  of  fellows  who  had  by  this  time 
“  you  have  yourself  suffered  much  from  gathered  round  them.  “This  young 
it,  and  surely  experience  should  by  this  chap  seems  inclined  to  give  his  adHce 
time  have  taught  you  that  the  sober,  gratis,  so,  as  he  has  no  business  liere,  I 
steady  man,  always  succeeds  better  in  for  one  should  like  to  show  him  the 
the  world  than  those  who  waste  their  nearest  way  out  of  the  door.” 
time  and  money,  in  places  of  this  descrip-  Saying  this  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
tion  ;  I  am  a  mere  boy  to  you,  Thomp-  Frank’s  shoulder  and  was  about  to  suit 
son,  but  I  speak  with  all  siueerity,  and  the  action  to  the  word  when  Thompson 
my  purpose  being  a  good  one,  I  do  sin-  springing  up,  with  one  blow  sent  the 
cerely  hope  you  will  form  a  better  resolu-  fellow  reeling  to  the  other  end  of  tiie 
tion  before  it  is  too  late.”  room.  A  row  was  about  to  commence, 

“  Upon  my  life,  young  gentleman,  I  but  the  landlord  hnmediately  interfered 
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and  Prank  having  been  prevailed  upon 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the 
house,  the  others  were  detained  long- 
enough  to  let  him  get  clear  ayay,  and 
then  were  dismissed  with  very  little  cere¬ 
mony.  Thompson  and  Daly  were  the 
last  to  leave,  and  the  latter  soon  liegan 
to  inquire  what  business  had  induced 
young  Marlow  to  come  in  search  of 
him, 

‘•'Why,  the  truth  is,’’  replied  Thomp¬ 
son,  “the  young  fellow  has  always  been 
partial  to  me, "and  happening  to  hear 
that  Ills  father  means  to  dispense  with 
my  services,  he  came  to  ^  persuade  nic 
against  spending  my  evenings  out  quite 
so  much  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  oi 
doing.” 

“  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
mind  his  own  business,  Pm  thinking,” 
growled  the  other. 

“Perhaps  so,”  returned  Thompson; 
“but  when  I  know  that  he  has  done  all 
ithis  to  serve  me,  I  can’t  help  being 
Igrateful  for  it.” 

“  And  so  you  are  going  to  follow  his 
advice,  eh  ?” 

“No,  Pm  not,”  ansvrered  Thompson, 
j  “and  so  I  told  him;  but  I  couldn’t  be 
angry  with  a  young  fellow  who  has 
1  always  been  my  friend,  and  has  many  a 
time  made  excuses  for  me  when  his 
'  father  has  been  angry.” 

“  Excuses !  was  there  any  occasion 
■  for  ’em  when  every  one  has  a  right  to  be 
;  his  own  master  after  the  day’s  business 
is  over  ?  But  I  see  how'’  it  is,  this  Mar- 
i  low  thinks  too  much  of  himself  since  he 
'  has  been  getting  on  in  the  w^orld,  and 
fancies  he  has  a  right  to  lord  it  over 
I  such  poor  deidls  as  you  and  I,  because 
'  WG  have  been  less  fortunate. 

“No,  no,  you  are  wrong  there,  Tom,’’ 
answered  his  friend  ;  “  the  governor  ain’t 
a  bad  sort  of  chap,  but^  somehow  or 
another  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  drinking  is  the  root  of  all  mischicl, 
and  he  would  make  iverybody  else 
believe  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Now  for 
my  own  part  I  never  cared  about  his 
giving  a  little  bit  of  advice  now  and  then, 
because  I  know  it  went  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  of  the  other,  but  when  he  comes 
to  threaten  me  with  dismissal  from  his 
service  I  think  its  high  time  to_  let  him 
know  that  there’s  more  situations  than 
his  to  be  got,  and  that  I  can  part  from 


him  with  as,  little  regret  as  he  does 
from  me.” 


Then  why  don’t  you  give  him  warn¬ 
ing,  my  boy  ?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  doing  so  a  good 
many  times,”  replied  Thompson,  “  ])ut  ' 
somehow  wlicn  I’ve  been  going  to  speak 
the  words  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat.  : 
What  reason  thei’e  was  for  it  I  don’t  j 
know,  unless  it  was  a  sort  of  notion  | 
I’unnmg  in  ray  mind  that  another  sitma-  j 
tioii  might  not  be  found  quite  so  easily 
as  I  had  imagined.”  j 

“But  there’s  always  plenty  of  ways 
of  picking  up  a  living.”  ^  ; 

“You  have  thrown  out  hints  of  that  ^ 
kind  before,”  said  Thompson,  looking  , 
earnestly  into  his  countenance.  “  Yon 
say  men  may  live  without  hard  \york, 
and  hang  me  if  I  haven’t  sometimes  . 
thought  you  meant  to  persuade  nm  to  : 
take  dishonest  courses  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood!”  .  .  ■ 

“And  what  if  I  did  hint  such  a 
thing  ?”  demanded  the  other.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  now  no  work  was  to  be  got,  would 
you  rather  starve  than  put  out  your 
hand  for  any  of  the  little  waifs  and 
strays  that  might  come  within  your 
reach  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  hunger  might 
drive  me  to,”  exclaimed  Thompson ; 
“but  at  present  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  induced  to  steal  vdiile  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  into  another  situa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Then,  if  it  will  be  any  comtort  to 
you  to  know  it,”  returned  Tom  Daily, 
with  a  sneer,  “  I  don’t  think  there  s  the 
smallest  chance  of  your  ever  getting 
another  situation  if  ever  you  should  loose 
your  present  one.” 

“And  yet  you  said  just  now  there 
were  plenty  of  others  to  be  got.” 

“I  know  I  did,”  he  replied,  “but 
that  was  only  because  there  were  so 
many  people  about  that  I  didn  t  like  to 
speak  my  mind  too  freely.  However, 
the  truth  of  it  is,  when  a  man  is  dis¬ 
charged  through  drunkenness  he  has 
little  chance  of  getting  another  situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  end  he’s  obliged  to  tiini 
theif  rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse, 
or  perish  in  the  streets  tlirough  staiia- 

tion.”  n  I 

“  You  think  then,  that  I  would  do  the 

same  thing?”  v  i  m 

“  Upon  my  life  I  do,”  replied  Daily, 
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“for  experience  has  always  shown  me 
that  hunger  will  drive  people  to  ex- 
ti-emities  sooner  than  anything  else,  and 
as  yon  said  not  long  since  that  yon  would 
never  become  a  pauper  upon  the  parish, 

1  know  very  well  what  else  must  hap- 

])en/^  ,  .  ,j 

“Do  you  get  ymur  living  by  thieving  ? 
asked  Thompson. 

“Why  I  won’t  deny  doing  a  little  in 
that  way  whenever  I  have  an  opportu- 
nitv,”  replied  the  other ;  “  and  it’s  not  to 
be  much  wondered  at  either,  for  no  one 
will  give  me  employment,  because  1  left 
my  last  situation  through  being  too  fond 
of  drinking  and  company.^  So  you  see 
as  the  world  drove  me  to  it,  I  now  live 
I  upon  the  world  in  the  best  way  I  can, 
and  if  people  find  fault  with  me  for  it, 
why  I  have  only  to  tell  them  that  no  one 
i  woidd  give  me  work,  and  as  I  am  not  in¬ 
clined  to  starve,  I  took  to  helping  myself 
^  to  what  did  not  belong  to  me.”  ^ 

“  Plave  you  never  been  caught  at  it  ?” 
asked  Thompson. 

“  No,  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
1  escape  so  far,  but  I  suppose  my  turn 
;  will  come  by  and  by  as  it  does  to  most 

’  of  us.” 

A-ud  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  punish- 
I !  meiit  that  will  follow  ?” 
i!  “Not  I,”  he  replied,  “or  I  should 
1  j  have  given  up  the  game  long  ago.  The 
!  1  truth  is,  however,  that  I  must  either  run 
!  the  risk  or  bury  myself  in  a  workhouse, 

I  for  I  don’t  choose  to  beg  whilst  any¬ 
thing  better  is  to  be  done  ;  I’ll  keep  my 
1  head  above  water  as  long  as  I  m  able, 
and  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  be 
grabbed  I’ll  suffer  the  imprisonment 
like  a  martyr,  and  when  my  time  is  out, 
j  becin  business  again  with  as  mueh  spirit 
i  as  ""if  nothing  had  happened.  So  now, 
i  old  boy,  you  know  more  of  me  than  you 
!  ever  did  before,  and  you  have  only  got 
'  i  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  yoummind 
against  we  next  meet,  when  you  11  per- 
i :  haps  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  when 
I '  the  governor  has  sent  you  about  youi 
j'  business.” 

i '  “  He’ll  not  do  so,  I  hope,  replied 

!  i  Thompson,  thoughtfully. 

!  i  “  Yet  he  has  said  you  shall  leave  him 

!  in  a  week.”  -pt  vi  5^  • 

i  “  Aye  but  that  was  if  I  didn  t  give 

up  the\abits  that  he  has  spoken  to  me 
go  ipnQh  about,” 


“  And  so  you  mean  to  knock  under 

to  him,  I  suppose  ?”  ! 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  replied  Thompson,  | 
stung  by  the  sneer  with  which  tliis  was 
accompanied.  “  I’ll  not  be  dictated  to 
by  a  man  that  was  not  long  ago  no  more 
than  my  own  equal  but ;  I  will  be  more 
cautious ;  drink  rather  less  than  I  have 
been  used  to  do,  and  find  my  way  to  | 
business  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  | 
warehouse  is  open.  That  ought  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Marlow,  I  should  think,  and  j 
if  it  dont  why  then  I  suppose  we  must  , 

part  after  all.”  ,  | 

“Humph!  you  begui  to  give  way;  | 
Joe,  as  soon  as  you^  think  he  is  in  1 
earnest  about  your  leaving  ?’’  ^ 

“  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Daly, 
that  I  have  no  fancy  either  for  turning 
thief  or  going  to  the  parish  union.  One 
I  have  had  quite  enough  of,  and  the 
other  is  a  thing  that  I  have  al'ways  set 
my  face  against.” 

“  But  I  have  heard  that  you  were  a 

thief  once.”  .  , ,  „ 

“And  you  heard  quite  right,  an¬ 
swered  Thompson,  “I  did  for  a  time 
live  by  dishonesty,  but  a  long  illness 
cured  me  of  that,  and  after  recovering 
I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  carry  on  j 
the  old  game  again.  So  far  I  ve  hept  | 
to  my  promise,  and  I  fancy  nothing  will 
ever  make  me  break  it.” 

“  Then  I  was  a  fool  to  place  my¬ 
self  at  the  mercy  of  a  fellow  that  may 
go  and  inform  against  me.” 

“  No,  no,  Tom,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  of  me  on  that  score,”  replied  the 
other.  “  I  may  not  like  your  ways,  but 
hang  me  if  I  open  ray  lips  to  injure  a 
man  that  has  by  an  accident  thrown 
himself  into  my  power.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? 

“Ido.” 

“  Then  enough  has  been  said  upon 
that  subject ;  so  now  tell  me  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  Mr.  Marlow. 

“  I  dont  know  at  present,”  answered 
Thompson,  “  but  when  I  have  seen  him 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  how  to  act.  If  he  should  speak 
to  me  sharply  I  shall  most  likely  ride 
rusty,  and  leave  him  at  a  moment  s 
notice ;  but  if  he  chooses  to^  wait 
patiently  to  see  how  I  am  going  to 
act,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  I 
shall  follow  the  advice  that  lie  has  so 

oftegi  given  me  ” 
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What !  do  you  think  of  giving  up 
yoiu'  old  friends 

“No,  I  shall  not  exactly  do  that,” 
replied  Thompson,  “  but  PU  see  wliat 
good  can  be  done  by  keeping  better 
hours  in  future.  If  that  satisfies  Mr. 
Marlow  its  all  well  and  good,  but  he 
must  not  expect  me  to  give  up  my  old 
habits  and  acquaintances  merely  because 
he  dont  happen  lo  like  them.” 

“  Then  why  gke  way  to  him  at  all, 
old  boy  ?” 

“  Well  I  dont  think  there’s  another 
soul  in  the  Avoiid  that  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  me  but  Prank  Marlow,”  replied 
Thompson.  “That  youngster  has 
always  been  my  friend  wfien  most  I 
wanted  one,  and  his  hunting  me  out 
to  night  in  a  public-house  is  a  proof 
that  he  wants  to  get  me  into  favour 
with  his  father  again.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  answered  the  other, 
“but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  much 
better  for  him  if  he  would  mind  his  own 
business.  You  are  old  enough  to  judge 
for  yourself  I  should  thmk,  and  it  looks 
like  presumption  for  a  youngster  like 
that  to  come  and  lecture  a  chap  that 
dont  stand  in  need  of  advice.” 

“But  he  heard  his  father  say  that 
he  must  get  rid  of  me  if  I  did’nt  alter 
my  goings  on.” 

“  And  what  need  you  care  for  his  send¬ 
ing  you  away  ?”  demanded  Tom  Daly, 
“  You  are  of  some  use  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  I  suppose,  or  else  he  would’nt 
have  taken  you  on,  and  as  you  earn  yoim 
money  I  don’t  see  that  there’s  much 
favour  done  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Joe, 
I  don’t  half  like  that  young  fellow 
coming  after  us  to  night,  for  it  looks  as 
if  there  were  unpleasant  suspicions  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Marlow,  that  he  sent 
his  son  to  worm  out  what  you  do  with 
yoiu’self  of  an  evening.” 

“  Prank  turn  a  spy  upon  me !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  other.  “No,  no,  he’s  too 
good  a  fellow  for  that,  and  had  no  other 
motive  for  coming  than  to  try  whether 
he  could  persuade  me  to  stick  to 
business  a  little  more  regularly.” 

“  You  believe  that,  do  you  ?”  exclaimed 
Tom  Daly. 

“  I’m  sure  of  it,”  answered  the  other, 
“  and  nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe 
that  the  young  master  w'ould  ever  be 
guilty  of  a  mean  or  paltry  action.” 


“  But  what  is  it  to  him  if  you  like  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  of  an  evening 
among  your  friends  ?” 

“Why  I  don’t  suppose  he  thinks  he 
has  any  business  with  it,”  replied  Thomp¬ 
son  ;  “  but  he  has  so  oflen  heard  his 
father  speak  about  John  Ashman  and 
the  fate  of  his  family  that  I  dare  say  tlie 
young  man  thinks  the  bottle  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  mischief.” 

“  And  yet  I  rehiember  the  time  when 
Marlow  coidd  take  his  drops  with  any 
one.” 

“  So  do  I,”  answered  the  other,  “  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  break  himself 
of  the  habit,  and  see  how  he  has  got  on 
in  the  world  ever  since.  Why  he’s 
making  money  like  dirt,  and  if  he  goes 
on  as  he  does  now  for  a  few  jmars 
longer,  he’ll  be  one  of  the  richest  trades¬ 
men  in  London.” 

“  And .  then  I  suppose  he’ll  be  lord 
mayor  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  that  may  be,” 
answered  Thompson ;  “  but  I  heard  some 
people  say  in  our  warehouse  the  other 
day,  that  the  alderman  of  the  ward  is 
very  ill,  and  if  he  dies  it  is  intended  to 
propose  Mr.  Marlow  in  his  place ;  and 
there’s  no  doubt  about  his  being  elected 
too,  for  he’s  a  great  favourite,  and  it’s 
not  expected  that  any  one  would  oppose 
him.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Tom  Daly, 
“  a  fine  alderman  a  teetotaler  will  make, 
won’t  he  ?”  v 

“  Why  I  think  he’ll  be  about  the  first 
they’ve  ever  had,”  replied  the  other. 
“But  I  don’t  see  that  that  will  matter 
very  much,  for  he  must  have  the  usual 
feasting  if  he  should  ever  come  to  be 
lord  mayor,  and  if  he  don’t  choose  to 
drink  anything  himself,  why  there’ll  be 
plenty  of  his  guests  that  will.  But  I  say 
Tom,  a  few  years  ago  who  would  ever 
have  thought  of  seeing  him  rank  among 
the  first  citizens  of  London.” 

“Nobody  ever  expected  it  of  course,” 
returned  the  other,  “  however,  there’s 
no  accounting  for  the  luck  of  some  people 
and  as  for  Ered  Marlow,  as  we  used  to 
call  him,  1  don’t  know  how  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  get  on  so,  unless  he  has  cheated 
his  customers  while  ho  was  pretending 
to  be  an  honest  straight-forward  trades¬ 
man. 

“  I  don’t  believe  lie  ever  cheated  any 
body  in  liis  life.” 
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any  rat^  if  lie  did,  he  was  hardly 
fool  enough  to  tell  you  so,”  exelaimcd 
Daly.  “Rut  how  is  it,  old  fellow,  that 
you  take  his  part  through  thick  and  thin 
when  you  know  he  is  going  to  turn  you 
out  of  your  situation  ?” 

“  Pm  not  quite  sure  of  his  sending  me 

away.” 

“What!  do  you  mean  to  stay  with 
him  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  ?  ex¬ 
claimed  Tom  Daly. 

“That’s  hardly  likely,”  answered  the 
other;  “but  perhaps  the  hint  given  me  | 
by  Mr.  Prank,  just  now,  may  not  have  ! 
been  thrown  away.  There’s  time  enough  i 
yet  to  set  myself  all  right  again,  and  I  j 
believe,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  I  , 
can  give  up  drink  as  easily  as  I  did  once  . 

before.”  ! 

“  Well !”  exclaimed  Daly,  “  hang  ine  j 
if  I  didn’t  expect  it  would  come  to  this 
after  all.”  i 

“  Come  to  what  ?”  | 

“  Why  that  you  would  be  fool  enough 
to  let  that  young  fellow  talk  you  over  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking.”  ' 

“You  are  wrong  there,  Tom,  for  you 
have  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any-  ^ 

body  else.”  ;  i 

“  I  have  !  Why  have  said  every-  ; 
thing  I  could  against  it.”  ! 

“That’s  all  true  enough,”  answered  , 
Thompson,  “  but  when  you  hinted  just  : 
now  that  I  might  yet  be  obliged  to  thieve 
for  my  living,  I  then  saw  that  I  must  j 
either  Stop  my  folly  at  once,  or  make 
up  my  mind  to  loose  my  character 
altogether.” 

“Ah!  that’s  to  be  the  sort  of  caper, 

is  it  ?”  .  , 

“  Yes  Tom,  I  think  I  shall  begin  from 
this  moment  to  leave  off  going  to  public 
houses.” 

“Then  I  see  now  what  a  precious 
fool  I’ve  been  for  opening  my  mind  to 
you  so  freely  just  now.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  my  saying 
anything  that  will  harm  you,”  replied 
Thompson.  “The  secret  shall  go  no 
further ;  but  mind,  you  and  I  had  better 
sec  each  other  as  little  as  possible  from 
this  time,  for  as  we  don’t  altogether 
agree  in  our  opinions  the  best  way  will 
be  to  part  before  we  have  a  quarrel.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  exclaimed  the 
other;  “we’ll  each  follow  our^  own 
notions,  you  go  your  way  and  I’ll  go 
mine  •  but  mark  my  words  old  fellow. 


temperance  and  you  won’t  agree  very 
long  together,  and  when  you  get  tired 
of  it,  come  to  me  and  I’ll  put  you  in  a 
way  to  get  a  living  without  having  to 
fag  for  it  as  if  you  were  born  for 
slciVGrv 

Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  he  turned  muttering  away. 
,  Thompson  stood  looking  after  him  for  a 
'  minute  or  two,  and  then  moved  towards 
I  home,  resolving  in  his  own  mind  to  re* 
’  form  his  habits  before  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AX OTHER  ADVANCE  IN  THE  CAREER  OE 
EREDERICK  MARLOW.  —  PROSPECTS 
OE  A  SPEEDY  MATRIMONIAL  ALLIANCE. 

Prom  a  portion  of  the  preceding  con¬ 
versation  the  reader  has  been  prepared 
to  learn  that  new  honours  awaited  the 
industrious  ^  tradesman.  In  short,  a 
vacancy  having  occurred,  the  aldermamc 
gown  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Marlow, 
as  a  person  in  every  way  to  be  trusted 
with  the  important  duties  attached  to 
office.  The  honour  was  not  sought  for, 
but  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow 
citizens  as  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  them.  It  was  i 
not,  however,  without  some  hesitation  | 
that  he  accepted  the  trust,  for  he  pre-  i 
ferred  the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  only 
consented  to  fill  Ihe  office  from  a  con- 
;  viction  that  it  is  imperative  upon  every 
man  to  perform  even  a  disagreeable 
'  duty,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  accom- 
i  pan'ed  by  personal  inconvenience.  In 
i  this  respect  Mrs.  Marlow  entirely  coiu- 
'  cided  with  him. 

1  “I  would  rather,”  she  said,  this 
’  honour  had  been  spared  you,  my  dear, 
but  as  it  has  been  conferred  you  will,  ot 
I  course,  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse 
it.  It  is,  however,  anytliing  but  a  grati¬ 
fication  to  me,  for  I  had  looked  forward 
to  spending  the  evening  of  our  days  in 
some  country  retirement,  which,  after 
;  all,  has  more  charms  to  quiet  people  like 
us,  than  all  the  honours  that  the  good 
people  of  London  can  bestow.” 

I  “Dear  me!”  exclaimed_  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Edwards,  “is  it  possible  that  you 
and  Mr.  Marlow  don’t  feel  flattered  by 
an  honour  that  so  man}'  people  anxiously 
seek  after  ?” 
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“  We  feel  higWy  flattered,  my  dear 
madam,”  replied  Marlo^y,  “because  we 
know  it  is  a  mark  of  the  esteem  m  which 
we  have  been  held.  I,  however,  never 
should  have  thought  of  seeking  le 
office,  and  when  some  of  my  neighbours 
proposed  putting  me  in  nomination  tor 
it,  I  most  distinctly  told  them  that  I 

should  prefer  remaining  as  I  was.  .but 
it  seems  they  were  determined  to  nave 
their  own  way,  and  here  am  i,  one  ot 
the  Aldermen  of  London  agamst  my 

“Aye,”  said  Mrs.  Edwards,  '  ^nd 
when  your  turn  comes,  will  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Only  think  Mrs 
Marlow  of  the  the  honour  that  awaits 
you,  when  your  husband  invites  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  land  to  dine  a,t  your  own 
table.  Then  your  health  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  prime  minister,  and  Ins 
lordship,  that  is  your  husband,  wdi-— 

1  “  You  seem  to  be  quite  in  high  spirits 

i  my  dear  Mrs.  Edwards  at  my  elevation, 

!  interrupted  Mr.  Marlow,  laughing. 

“Well,  it  must  be  owned  i  am  de¬ 
lighted  at  it,”  she  replied,  “and  yet  it 
all  seems  like  a  dream, too;  for  who  a 
few  years  ago,  could  have  expected  to 

see  you  rise  as  you  have.” 

“  Ah,”  exclaimed  Marlow,  ’  you 
allude  to  the  time  when  I  had  but  one 
poor  garret,  and  that  but  scantily  tur- 
nished  with  articles  of  the  commonest 
description.  And  thep  I  and  my  fainily 
j  must  have  remained  till  this  time  but 
I  for  my  resolution  at  last  to  take  the 

I  pledge  of  temperance.  It  was  a  love  oi 
;  drink  that  brought  me  to  the  very  lowest 
!  depths  of  poverty,  but  no  sooner  had 

I I  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  abandmi 
'  the  fatal  habit  than  Mr.  Bellamy  s  co^- 

denee  in  me  returned,  and  from  that 
moment  I  have  been  gradually  advancing 
to  the  position  I  now  hold,” 

At  that  juncture  a  servant  came  to 
say  that  Thompson  wished  to  say  a  tew 
words  to  his  master  if  he  could  conveni¬ 
ently  spare  a  few  minutes. 

“  Tell  him  to  come  ta  me  here,  re¬ 
plied  Marlow,  and  then  leaning  to  his 
.  wife,  he  added,— “  I  wonder  what  the 
poor  fellow  can  have  to  say  to  me,  he 
lias  been  going  on  more  steadily  ot  late, 
and  I  hope  he  has  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  join  one  of  our  societies,  tor 
with  all  ills  promises,  I  can  never  place 
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much  reliance  in  him  till  he  h^  bound 
limself  by  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.”  ■ 

“Yet  he  has  been  very  punctual  in  us 
duties  here,”  observed  Mrs.  Marlow,  at 
least  it  is  sometime  since  I  have  tieara 
those  repeated  complaints  which  used  . 
at  one  time  to  be  so  frequent.  Lut  i 
hear  his  footsteps  coming  up  stairs  so 
we  shall  soon  hear  from  his  own  lips 
whether  he  is  quite  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  present  sober  course. 

“I  am  quite  determined,  madam, 
exclaimed  Thompson  who  having  entered 
the  room  had  overheard  the  last  tew 
words,  “Indeed  I  have  grown  so 
heartily  tired  of  the  wild,  reckless  lite  I 

used  to  lead,  that,  taking  ® 

example,  I  am  now  resolved  that  nothing 
shall  ever  again  induce  me  to  return  to 
my  old  habit  of  intemperance. 

“  Then  why  not  take  the  pledge  a_s  i 
have  so  often  urged  you,”  demanded  Mr. 

Marlow.  5?  v.. 

“I  have  at  length  done  so,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  for  I  found  that  some  of  my  old 

acquaintances  were  trying  to  laugh  me 

out  of  my  determination,  and  feeling 
rather  distrustful  of  myself,  I_  last  night 
did  what  you  have  so  often  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  do.”  ,  -mt 

“  Good,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow, 

“  There  is  now  reliance  to  be  placed  in 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  and  the  promise  I 
made  to  you  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
You  shall  be  immediately  removed  to 
the  counting-house,  where  your  labour 
will  not  be  so  great  whilst  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  larger  salary  for  the  duties  you 
have  to  perform.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  must  caution  you  against; 
avoid  all  those  compamons  who  are 
likely  to  ridicule  you  for  the  step  you 

have  taken,  for  you  may  not  be  able  to 

withstand  the  jeers  of  those 
take  pleasure  in  persuading  you  to  break 

]Tiey^would  have  a  hard  task  to  do 
that  ”  answered  Thompson;  “  fol  as  you 
haVe  seen  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded  wkn 
once  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  a 

“I’m  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  my 
good  fellow,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow, 
“for  you  were  easily  drawn  astray  on 
the  last  occasion,  though  you  had  pro¬ 
mised  never  to  enter  a  pubhe-house  again 
as  long  as  you  lived.” 
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“  And  I  should  have  kept  my  word/’ 
he  replied,  “  but  that  I  was  tempted  % 
a  man  that  I  thought  my  friend.” 

‘‘You  mean  Thomas  Daly,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“  My  son  tells  me  he  was  with  you  on 
the  night  when  he  went  to  try  if  he 
could  prevail  on  you  to  give  up  the 
horrible  vice  of  drinking  to  excess.” 

“He  was  with  me  on  that  night,” 
replied  Thompson. 

“  And  have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?” 
asked  IHr.  Marlow. 


“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  it.” 

“  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  honest 
and  trustworthy 

“Why,  as  for  that,”  exclaimed  Thomp¬ 
son,  **  I  don’t  know  enough  of  the  man 
to  answer  for  what  his  character  may  be. 
There  ^  was  a  time,  however,  when  he 
was  said  to  be  not  very  honest,  but  he 
has  been  at  death’s  door  since  then,  and 
as  he  seems  to  be  heartily  sorry  for  his 
former  misdeeds,  I  have  a  notion  that  he 
will  be  cautious  in  his  conduct  in  fu¬ 
ture.” 


“  Yes,  three  or  four  times,  but  never 
to  drink  with  him.” 

“  And  he,  I  suppose,  goes  on  just  as 
badly  as  ever. 

“No,”  answered  the  other,  “he  has 
just  recovered  from  a  very  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  and,  if  his  own  word  may  be  taken 
for  it,  he  is  determined  never  to  drink 
again.” 

“  With  him,”  observed  Mr.  Marlow, 
“I  am  afraid  the  resolution  is  more 
easily  made  than  kept.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  that  may  be,  sir,”  | 
answered  the  other,  “  but  he  seemed  to  j 
be  sincere  enough,  and  if  one  thing  hap- ! 
pens  1  beheve  he’ll  turn  out  a  steady 
man  after  all.” 

“  What  is  it  that  you  allude  to  Thomp¬ 
son.” 

“  Why  the  truth  is,  he  wants  to  get 
into  a  situation.” 

“  Pshaw  !  who  would  take  into  his ' 
house  a  man  with  such  a  bad  charac¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  Ah  !  there  it  is,”  exclaimed  Thomp¬ 
son.  “  I  was  afraid  that  would  be  the 
difficulty,  for  if  he  can’t  get  employment 
he’ll  manage  somehow  to  get  drink,  and 
he’ll  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever,  through 
people  fancying  he  is  not  to  be  depended  i 
upon.” 

“Supposing  you  were  in  business,” 
said  Mr.  Marlow,  “  do  you  think  you  | 
could  place  any  reliance  in  such  a  | 
man  ?” 

“  I  fanoy  I  could,”  answered  Thomp¬ 
son,  with  hesitation ;  “  at  least  I  would  i 
give  him  a-  trial,  just  to  have  the  com- 1 
fortable  reflection  that  he  was  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  to  destruction  for  the  want  1 
of  one  helping  hand.”  .  j 

“  You  came  here  I  dare  say  to  plead 
for  him  ?”  ..  ! 


“  If  I  thought  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  in  him,”  observed  Mr.  Marlow, 
after  a  moment’s  consideration,  “  I 
would  place  him  in  the  situation  you  are 
about  to  vacate.” 

“  Give  him  a  trial,  at  any  rate,”  inter¬ 
posed  _Mrs.  Marlow,  “for  if  the  poor 
fellow  is  reaUy  sincere  in  his  regret  for 
the  past,  it  may  prove  the  means  of  saving 
liim  from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame  in 
future.” 

“  But  I  ought  first  of  all  to  be  assured . 
of  his  honesty.” 

“  His  anxious  desire  to  get  into  em- 
ploment  seems  to  prove  that  he  is 
honest,”  she  replied.  “  At  any  rate  he 
might  be  closely  watched  for  a  time, 
which  could  be  done  without  his  being 
aware  of  it,  and  consequently  his  feelings 
would  not  be  hurt  by  any  suspicion.” 

^  “  I  will  myself  undertake  to  look  after 
him,  if  he  is  taken  into  the  house,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Thompson.  “Besides,  I  might 
caution  him  to  be  guarded  in  bis  con¬ 
duct,  and  not  to  get  me  as  well  as  him¬ 
self  into  disgrace  after  persuadmg  my 
master  to  give  him  the  employment  he 
Rsks 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow, 
“though  it  seems  scarcely  prudent  to 
take  a  stranger  into  the  place,  I  feel 
half  inclined  to  give  this  man  a  trial. 
So  you  may  tell  him  to  come  to-morrow 
moniing,  Thompson,  and  if  his  conduct  is 
such  as  to  afford  me  satisfaction,  his 
situation  will  be  a  permanent  one.” 

Having  expressed  his  thanks,  Thomp¬ 
son  left  tlie  room,  and  Mr.  Marlow  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  wife,  said — 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but 
though  I  have  promised  to  try  this  man 
Daly,  I  have  a  suspicion  on  my  mind 
that  his  repentance  is  not  so  sincere  as 
he  would  have  us  believe.” 

- - - 
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Do  jou  tiiink  ke  will  set  our  other 
people  a  bad  example  of  intemperauce  ?” 
she  asked. 

“If  that  was  tlie  worst,  it  could  be 
easily  remedied  by  discharging  him  on 
tlic  first  occasiou  of  his  breaking  out,” 
replied  her  husband.  “But  I  have 
worse  suspicions  respecting  him,  for  in 
my  own  mind  I  feel  pretty  certain  that 
he  has  obtained  a  living  by  dishonest 
means.” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  she  asked,  “  tliat 
Thompson  would  recommend  a  man  of 
known  bad  character  ?” 

“  Perhaps  in  his  own  anxiety  to  serve 
a  man  that  he  believed  to  be  sorry  for 
his  former  evil  doings  he  is  too  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  he  will 
offend  no  more.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  shall  not  go  from  my  word; 
Daly  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  and  I  will 
myself  keep  watch  over  his  actions.  If 
I  have  wronged  him  by  my  suspicions  I 
can  easily  find  the  means  to  recompense 
him  with;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
should  discover  any  pilfering  going  on,  I 
would  pursue  hhn  to  the  very  utmost,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  robbing  those 
who  place  their  trust  in  them.” 

The  subject  was  here  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  a  loud  double  knock  at 
the  street  door,  and  in  a  few  moments 
afterwards  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  former 
partner  of  Marlow,  vralked  into  the  room. 
After  having  congratulated  him  on  the 
new  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
b.y  his  fellow  citizens,  he  entered  upon  a 
few  other  topics,  and  then  came  to  the 
affair  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  visit. 

“  I  see  your  daughter  is  not  present,” 
be  said,  looking  round  the  room. 

“  She  is  not  at  home,”  answered 
Mrs.  Marlow,  “nor  do  we  expect  that 
she  will  return  before  to-morrow  from  a 
visit  that  she  is  paying  to  a  young 
friend.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  my  son  J ohn  has 
managed  to  find  out  where  she  is,  for  I 
have  missed  him  all  day,  and  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  meet  with  him 
here,  where  the  source  of  attraction  lies. 
And  that,  by  the  by,  brings  me  to  the 
very  point  I  have  been  wishing  to  speak 
to  you  about,  Marlow.  This  courting 
between  the  young  folks  has  been  going 
on  long  enough,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  if  they  are  likely  to  settle  soon,  for 


as  they  seem  to  be  very  much  attached  to 
each  other,  the  sooner  the  wedding  takes 
place  the  better.” 

“  As  soon  as  you  please,  my  my  dear 
sir,”  replied  Mr,  Marlow.  “  Your  son 
mentioned  the  subject  to  me  the  other 
day,  and  I  then  told  him  that  he  would 
find  no  obstacle  in  liis  way  whenever  he 
and  you  chance  to  propose  the  day  that 
is  to  unite  our  families.” 

“  Suppose  we  name  this  day  three 
weeks  ?” 

“With  all  my  heart,  if  the  young 
folks  themselves  can  complete  their  ar¬ 
rangements  by  the  time.” 

“  Oh,  leave  them  alone  for  that,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Bellamy,  laughing.  “  They 
will  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way, 
ril  answer  for  it ;  and  as  for  myself,  on 
my  return  home,  Fll  call  on  my  solicitor 
and  desire  him  to  draw  up  the  marriage 
Settlements.  I  hate  anything  to  be 
long  about,  and  am  so  anxious  in  this 
case,  that  I  am  determined  there  shall 
be  no  longer  delay  in  making  the  young 
people  happy.  ” 

“Your  son,  I  suppose,  is  not  aware 
that  you  have  resolved  upon  the 
wedding  taking  place  so  soon.” 

“Not  he,”  exclaimed  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  ;  but  he  has  always  been  obedient 
to  the  will  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
present  instance  there's  no  reason  to 
fear  that  he  will  raise  any  objections. 
And  as  for  your  daughter,  Susan,  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  considers  that  by  this  time  the 
courtship  has  been  going  on  quite  long 
enough.” 

“  Their  attachment  is  so  warm  and 
sincere,”  returned  Mrs.  Marlow,  “  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  will  both  be 
much  gratified  when  they  hear  that  their 
immediate  nuptials  have  been  determined 
on.  Three  weeks  will  be  ample  time  for 
preparation,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  wish 
of  all  the  parties  connected  that  the 
affair  shall  be  celebrated  in  as  quiet  a 
manner  as  possible.” 

“  Aye,  just  a  few  relations  and 
friends,”  he  replied,  “for  no  doubt  the 
young  folks  will  leave  town  dii'ectly 
after  the  ceremony,  to  spend  the  honey¬ 
moon  somewhere  in  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  I  intend  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Brighton,  and  you  I  suppose— 
but  I  forgot,  “  he  added,  cliecking  him¬ 
self  and  laughing,  “  the  alderman  has 
now  so  much  business  upon  his  hajids 
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not  time  to 
day  for 


spare,  even  so 
his  own  en- 


that  lie  has 
inn  ell  as  one 
joyment.” 

“  It  is  even  so,’’  answered  Marlow ; 

“  and  I  feel  almost  sorry  that  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  an  office  that,  if  I  do  justice  to 
it,  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  which 
I  miglit  otherwise  have  passed  in  my 
own  family.” 

“  What !  you  are  sick  of  your  new 

dignity  already  ?” 

sick  of.  it  certainly,”  answered 
Marlow,  ‘‘  for  it  was  bestowed  upon  me 
by  my  fellow  citizens  ;  and  what  greater 
gratinoation  can  a  man  feel  than  when 
Fie  experiences  the  respect  and  applause 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours.” 

“  Why  it  certainly  is  very  pleasant,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bellamy;  “and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  a  man  has  the  conso¬ 
lation  of  knowing  that  he  has  never  done 
anything  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the 
world.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  cannot  boast  of  that 
being  my  case.” 

“Indeed !  and  how  so, may  I  ask ?” 

“  Have  you  then  forgotten  the  time 
when  I  was  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,— abhorred  and  despised  ?” 

I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  allude 
to,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  “  but  I 
think  it’s  pretty  well  time  that  you 
should  think  no  more  of  the  foUy  you 
were  then  guilty  of.  What  can  a  man 
do  more  than  change  his  systern^  as  soon 
as  he  is  convinced  of  his  being  in  error. 
You  have  done  so,  and  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  lately  taken  place  that  your 
fellow  citizens  think  none  the  worse 
of  you  because  you  happened  at  one 
period  of  your  life  to  1)6  addicted  to 
drinking.” 

“  And  so  I  might  have  continued  till 
now  but  for  taking  your  advice,  after 
you  had  as  often  urged  me  to  take 
the  pledge.  My  wife,  too,  deserves  no 
little  credit  in  the  matter,  for  it  was 
through  her  solicitations  that  I  at 
length  yielded,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thing  has  prospered  v/ith  us. 
Erom  abject  poverty  I  have  mounted  to 
my  present  position,  I  have  friends  in 
1  abundance,  and  my  house  is  the  dwelling 
j  of  joy  and  peace.” 

'  “May it  long  continue  so,”  exci^ned 
I  Mr.  Bellamy,  “  and  may  our  children 
:  be  partakers  of  the  same  blessings  which 
I  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed.  In  truth, 


Marlow,  you  and  I  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  there  is  the  further 
consolation  of  knowing  that  our  success 
in  life  has  been  owing  to  the  strict 
honour  and  integrity  with  which  our 
business  has  always  been  conducted. 
Had  we  swerved  from  that  part,  neither 
you  nor  I  should  have  been  situated  as 
we  now  happily  are.” 

“And  there  is  a  yet  further  satis¬ 
faction  in  knowing  that  my  example 
may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  me,”  exclaimed  Marlow. 

]My  life  affords  a  proof  that  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however  desperate  they  may 
appear,  ought  a  man  to  despair,  but 
rather  pursue  such  a  course  as  he  knows 
to  be  honourable  in  preference  to  one 
that  will  bring  him  into  discredit.  From 
the  moment  that  I  gave  up  my  old  habits 
of  intemperance,  I  obtained  the  favour 
of  those  whose  esteem  is  best  worth 
having.  Nor  is  that  all,  for  I  have  had 
the  consolation  within  a  very  brief 
period,  of  bringing  an  unfortunate  work¬ 
man  of  mine  to  a  sense  of  the  folly  he 
was  guilty  of  wdien  he  was  wasting  his 
means  as  well  as  his  health  amongst  a 
set  of  worthless  vagabonds  who  w’ere 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour.” 

“  Do  I  know  the  man  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  he  was  one  that  you  dis¬ 
charged  about  the  same  time  that  you 
did  me.” 

“  Pray  what  is  the  man’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Thompson.” 

“Oh!  I  remember  the  person  very 
well ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  worst  in 
my  employ,  and  I  should  almost  have 
fancied  that  he  had  killed  himself  with 
drinking  long  ago.” 

“And  so  he  very  nearly  did,  some 
time  since,”  answered  Marlow,  “  and 
was  even  reduced  to  so  low  a  state  of 
poverty  as  to  be  obliged  to  accept  an 
asylum  in  the  parish  workhouse.  After 
a  time,  however,  I  had  him  removed  to 
more  comfortable  lodgings,  where,  with 
purer  air,  and  good  medical  attendance, 
he  at  length  recovered  sufficiently  to 
work  for  his  living,  and  I  then  gav e  him 
employment  in  my  w'arehouse.” 

“  W as  he  quite  cured  of  his  vile 
habit  asked  Mr.  Bellamy. 

“  For  a  time  he  went  on  very  well,” 
answered  the  other,  “  but  I  fancy  some 
of  his  old  asgpciptes  got  hold  of  him, 
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for  lie  begau  to  grow  less  attentive  to 
his  business,  and  I  had  several  times  to 
reproach  liini  with  his  ingratitude  to¬ 
wards  me  who  had  endeavoured  to  serve 
him.  This,  however,  had  very  little 
effect,  and  at  length  I  was  compelled  to 
tlircaten  him  with  an  immediate  dis¬ 
missal  from  my  service  unless  he  gave 
speedy  proofs  of  amendment.  That 
seemed  to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  for 
he  has  ever  since  been  most  punctual  in 
his  attendance,  and  only  a  short  time 
before  you  came  in  he  informed  me 
that  he  lias  at  length  taken  the  jiledge.” 

You  are  not  afraid  then  of  his  again 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
formerly  led  him  astray  ?  ” 

“1  think  reliance  may  be  placed  in 
him  now,”'  answered  Marlow,  “  for  I 
liave  just  heard  that  one  of  his  old 
associates  has  returned  to  mend  his 
ways,  and  that  he  is  even  anxious  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  honest  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Aye,  bnt  where  is  the  master  who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  take  such  a 
man  into  his  house  ?  ”  ^ 

“Why,  the  truth  is,”  replied  the 
other,  “  I  have  myself  promised  to  set 
him  to  work  immediately.” 

“Then  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
reason  enough  to  repent  having  placed 
any  confidence  in  him.” 

’“Of  course  I  shall  take  care  to  look 
closely  after  him,  and  the  moment  I 
have  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  I  shall 
send  him  about  his  business. _  Indeed  I 
have  desired  Thompson  to  intimate  as 
much  to  him,  so  that  he  is  fully  aware 
of  the  dangerous  ground  he  stands  on 
if  he  should  return  to  any  of  his  former 
dishonest  tricks.” 

“  I  doiit  know  how  it  is,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bellamy,  “but  I  never  could  place 
any  reliance  in  a  man  that  was  ever 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  dishonest 
i  aetion.  However,  I  don’t  want  to  dis- 
!  hearten  you  in  the  very  outset  of  this 
affair,  so  give  the  man  a  fair  trial,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  not  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  doing  you  any  mis¬ 
chief.” 

“  Depend  upon  it  1  shall  look  closely 
after  him,”  replied  Marlow,  “for  I  am 
always  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  people 
who  profess  sorrow  for  their  misdeeds 
so  very  suddenly.  I  may  have  acted 
foolishly,  in  taking  him  into  my  employ. 


but  it  was  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a 
fellow  creature  from  the  temptation  | 
that  poverty  too  often  places  before  him,  1 
and  therefore  I  shall  scarcely  blame  ! 
myself,  even  if  he  should  turn  the  | 
veriest  scamp  that  ever  lived.  At  any  ! 
rate  he  cannot  plunder  me  to  any  very 
great  extent  if  his  actions  are  care-  ’ 
fully  watched,  and  before  coming  here  | 
he  will  have  heard  from  Thompson  that 
[  always  make  it  a  practice  to  punish 
theft  with  the  greatest  severity,  in  order  j 
to  deter  others  from  yielding  to  a  ■ 
temptation  to  rob  an  employer.”  | 

Before  Mr.  Bellamy  could  make  any 
reply  to  this  he  ,was  interrupted  by  his 
son,  who  came  with  a  message  from 
Susan  Marlow  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BUEGLAUY,  AND  THE  CAPTUEE  OF  ONE  j 

OF  THE  EOBBEES;  SUSPICION  FALIS  ! 

UPON  anothee  peeson,  which,  how-  ! 

EVEE,  PEOVES  TO  BE  WITHOUT  FOUN-  I 

DATION. 

At  an  early  hour  one  mornmg,  about 
a  week  after  tlie  affair  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  Mr.  Marlow  was  aroused 
from  his  sleep  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the 
door-bell.  With  as  much  speed  as  pos¬ 
sible  he  slipped  on  his  clothes,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  stairs  to  the  warehouse,  | 
where  to  his  surprise  he  found  three  or  | 
four  poheemen  searching  about  the  place  j 
with  the  assistance  of  their  lanterns,  j 
Upon  seeing  him,  the  sergeant  desired  | 
his  men  to  proceed  with  then  task,  and  | 
then  approaching  Marlow,  he  said  :  : 

“  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see 
Hs  here,  sir,  but  the  truth  is,  one  of  our  | 
people  found  your  warehouse  ropm  door  i 
open  just  now,  and  springing  his  rattle  i 
to  call  us  together,  we  find  that  your.  ; 
premises  have  been  entered  by  three  or  ; 
four  bui-giai'S.”  i 

“  How"  do  you  know  there  were  three 
or  four  of  them  ?”  demanded  Mr. 
Marlow. 

“  Because  a  less  number  very  seldom 
attempt  a  job  of  this  kind,”  answered 
the  man ;  “  two  were  seen  making 
their  escape  at  the  back  of  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  my  people  arc  now  look-  j, 
ing  about  to  see  if  any  have  remained  ;  j 
.b&nd.”  ij 
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Has  any  of  my  property  been  taken 
away 

“  I  rather  think  we  disturbed  them  a 
little  too  soon  for  that/’  answered  the 
sergeant ;  “  there  was  an  empty  cart 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  street,  but  on 
a  signal  being  given  it  was  driven  olf 
rapidly,  and  the  driver  managed  to 
escape.” 

“  Then  none  of  them  have  been  taken 
into  custody.” 

xYt  present  they  are  at  liberty,”  an¬ 
swered  the  other,  ‘‘  but  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  some  of  them  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  our  people  before  long.” 

“  In  such  case  you  must  have  some 
clue  to  them  ?” 

“  Nothing  more  than  this,  sir,”  replied 
the  policeman ;  “  the  door  was  evidently 
not  forced  open,  but  entrance  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  false  key,  and  I 
very  strongly  suspect  that  one,  if  not 
more  of  the  persons  in  your  employ 
have  been  concered  in  this  intended 
robbery.” 

“  Some  of  my  people,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Marlow.” 

“  I  think  it  will  turn  out  so  upon  in¬ 
quiry,”  answered  the  other,  “  and  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  guess  who  the  per¬ 
sons,  are  if  there  are  any  in  your  employ 
whose  character  is  not  over-good.” 

“  I  believe  them  all  to  be  honest,” 
replied  Mr.  Marlow,  after  a  brief 
pause. 

“  Have  none  entered  your  service  very 
lately?” 

“  Yes ;  I  took  on  a  man  about  a 
week  ago  ?”  , 

“  What  sort  of  character  had  you 
with  him  ?”  inquired  the  police  ser-  | 
geaiit.  I 

“  None  whatever,”  he  replied ;  “  for  * 
the  man  was  strongly  recommended  to  ' 
me,  and  I  gave  him  a  situation  because 
I  understood  tliat  he  was  starving  in  i 
consequence  of  his  determmation  to  ! 
avoid  some  faults  that  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  guilty  of.” 

“  Depend  upon  it,  that’s  the  man  who 
has  planned  this  robbery,”  exclaimed  the 
other ;  “  of  course,  sir,  you  took  care 
to  learn  liis  name,  and  where  he  was  to 
be  found  if  ever  he  should  happen 
to  be  wanted.” 

‘‘  His  name  I  know  is  Thomas  Daly.” 

Where  abouts  does  tie  live  when  he 
is  at  home  ?” 


“  That  I  know  nothing  about,  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  person  in  my  employ 
who  can  give  us  that  information.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  you 
speak  of?” 

“  Joseph  Thompson.”  ’ 

“  How  does  liis  character  stand  for! 
honesty  ?” 

I  have  never  had  any  fault  to  find 
with  him  in  that  respect,”  answered 
Mr.  Marlow  ;  “  he  was  once  to  be  sure, 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess,  but  having  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  himself  of  that,  I  have  lately,  as  a 
reward  for  his  good  conduct  removed 
him  from  this  department  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  counting-house.” 

“  And  this  person  you  say,  si^^knows 
something  of  the  man  you  calleaThomas 
Daly?”  ^ 

“  I  believe  they  were  formerly'  friends,” 
answered  Mr.  Marlow;  “and  it  was 
through  tile  intercession  of  Thompson 
that  I  at  length  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  other  into  my  warehouse.” 

“  True,  I  have  a  strong  notion  that 
both  of  them  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
joke  to-night.” 

“  Impossible !”  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
Thompson  would  never  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act.” 

“Well,  we  shall  see  how  that  is  be¬ 
fore  long,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  sergeant ; 

“  but  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  matters  will  turn  out  as  I  have  said. 
Everything  goes  to  prove  that  the  door 
must  have  been  opened  by  people  that  ^ 
knew  the  lock  well,  and  no  one  could  , 
have  fitted  a  key  so  exactly  unless  he  ^ 
had  opportunities  of  taking  an  impres-  ! 
sion  of  the  wards.  So  perhaps  if  you  ! 
give  this  Thompson  into  custody  he  will 
tell  where  the  other  fellow  is  to  be 
found.” 

“  He’ll  tell  me  that  without  being 
taken  into  custody.” 

“You  know  Inm  better  than  I  do,” 
returned  the  policeman,  “  but  if  he  has 
any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  affair  he’ll 
not  say  anything  to  criminate  himself, 
unless  he  is  frightened  into  it.  And 
even  if  he  should  happen  to  be  innocent, 
a  few  hours  in  our  station-house  would 
not  do  him  any  harm.” 

“Not  do  him  any  harm!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Marlow,  “  is  it  nothing  then  for  a 
man  to  be  taken  into  custo^  on  suspi- 
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cion  of  having  been  concei’ned  in  robbing 
his  employer?” 

“Its  .bad  ill  some  cases,”  answered 
the  otlier,  “  but  if  we  are  not  able  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  he  will  be  set  at 
liberty  again,  and  his  character  remain 
uninjured.  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  making 
the  observation,  but  if  you  feel  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  honesty  you  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  lose  a  situation  in  your  own 
service.” 

“Most  assuredly  1  would  not  dis¬ 
charge  him  under  such  circumstances,” 
replied  Mr.  Marlow,  “  but  that  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of,  for  the 
world  is,  generally  speaking,  very  preju¬ 
diced,  and  when  once  a  man  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  remove  than  the  impressions 
that  have  been  formed  against  him. 
Besides,  whatever  reasons  you  may  have 
for  suspecting  him,  I  for  my  own  part 
believe  that  he  lias  no  more  to  do  with 
this  projected  robbery  than  you  or  I 
have.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  other  one  is  equally 
innocent  ?” 

“Mliy,  I’ll  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow,  “  but  I 
must  have  had  a  pretty  favourable 
opinion  of  him,  or  he  would  never  ^have 
been  permitted  to  enter  my  service.”  _ 
“I  think  I  know  something  of  this 
Daly,”  observed  the  serjeant,  ‘'and  if 
it  is  the  man  I  mean,  he  is  a  fellow  that 
we  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  thief, 
though  he  has  always  managed  to  keep 
out  of  our  clutches.  At  any  rate  he  is 
well  known  to  keep  company  with 
thieves,  and  people  don’t  do  that,  you 
know,  sir,  unless  they  follow  the  same 
sort  of  business.” 

“But, my  good  fellow,  you  are  not 
sure  that  the  man  Daly,  who  is  in  my 
eniplov  is  the  same  person  that  you  are 
speaking  of.  The  name  is  common 
enough,  and  this  one  may  be^a  very 
honest  fellow  for  aught  we  know. 

“  We  shall  see,  sir,  how  that  will  be 

by  and  bye.”  . 

“  And  tin  we  are.  certain  ol  his  guilt 

let  us  at  least  judge  charitably  of  him, 
exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow.  “I  have  no 
i  desire  to  shield  crime,  but  at  the  same 
j  time  it  is  my  duty  not  to  injure  the  cha- 
!  racter  of  an  innocent  man  by  entertain- 
’  in"  suspicions  that,  if  known  to  the 
world,  would  prove  his  entire  destruc¬ 


tion.  To-morrow  morning,  however, 
as  soon  as  Thompson  comes  to  his  work 
I  will  question  him  closely  about  the 
man  he  introduced  into  my  service,  and 
tlien  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  fer  supposing 
that  Thomas  Daly  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  ]ilaniiing  or  arranging  this  in¬ 
tended  robbery.” 

By  this  time  the  policemen  who  had 
been  engaged  searching  over  the  place, 
approached,  and  one  of  them  informed 
his  serjeant  that  after  a  careful  and 
strict  examination  of  the  premises,  they 
could  discover  no  traces  of  the  men  who 
had  broken  into  the  warehouse. 

“Aye,  aye,”  answered  the  serjeant, 

“  I  had  very  little  doubt  that  they  had 
made  sure  of  their  escape  for  a  time, 
but' they’ll  be  lucky  fellows  if  some  of 
them  are  not  in  custody  before  three 
months  are  over  their  heads,” 

“At  any  rate,”  exclaimed  the  mer¬ 
chant,  “I  desire  that  Joseph  Thompson 
may  not  be  taken  till  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  questioning  him  upon  this 

subject.”  1  n  1 

“Very  well,  sir,  your  orders  shall  be 

obeyed,”  returned  the  officer;  “but  I 
suppose  you  will  not  be  angry  with  us 
if  we  make  sure  of  Thomas  Daly.” 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  wfficre  to 
meet  vdth  him  ?” 

I  rather  think  sir  it  will  not  give  us 
much  trouble  to  do  that,”  answered  the 
serjeant,  “for  we  know  two  or  three 
bad  characters  of  the  name  of  Daly;  and 
as  we  shall  pay  a  visit  to  them  all  in 
turn,  there’s  iio  doubt  wc  shah  ^  very 
soon  light  upon  the  one  we  w;uit.” 

“  And  what  would  you  do  with  him  ? 

asked  Mr.  Marlow.  _ 

‘“Bring  him  here,  in  the  first  place, 
replied  the  other,  “  and  if  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  some  of  his  fellow  work¬ 
men,  I  dare  say  something  will  happen 
to  bring  out  the  truth.  So  now  sir, 
we’ll  just  fasten  up  your  warehouse  door 
and  then,  if  you  will  let  us  out  by 
some  other  way,  we’ll  go  and  report  this 
affair  to  our  inspector,  and  then  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  for  bringing  the 
scoundrels  to  justice.” 

The  place  was  soon  secured  with  all 
possible  care,  though' ii  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  a  second  at- 
vtempt  would  that  night  be  made  upon 
the  premises,  and,  having  satisfied  them- 
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selves  in  this  respect,  the  peliceman 
went  away  to  perform  the  other  duties 
that  belonged  to  him.  Mr.  Marlow  then 
went  up  stairs  to  relieve  the  fears  of  his 
wife,  who  was  waiting  in  great  anxiety 
to  know  what  could  have  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  such  a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell, 
Having  informed  her  of  what  had  taken 
place  he  again  went  below  stairs  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  himself  that  no  one  was  secreted  on 
the  premises,  and  was  still  occupied  in 
that  task  when  some  of  his  men  arrived 
to  commence  the  usual  labours  of  the 
day.  To  these  he  said  not  a  word  of 
what  had  transpired,  but  proceeded  to 
the  counting  house  where  he  busined  him 
self  tin  breakfast  time,  hen  he  entered  into 
a  few  more  particulars  with  Mrs.  Marlow 
than  he  thought  it  prudent  to  do  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  first  meal  of  the 
day  over  he  went  once  more  to  the 
counting-house  where  he  found  Thomp¬ 
son  bushy  engaged,  and  to  whom  he 
related  the  occurrence  of  the  night 
thouo’h  without  giving  utterance  to  a 
word  that  might  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  the  least  suspicion  had  been  directed 
towards  himself.  They  were  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  talking  over  this  affair  when 
the  Serjeant  came  in  with  Tom  Daly 
whom  he  held  tightly  by  the  arm. 

“  How  is  this  exclaimed  Mr.  Mar¬ 
low  with  surprise,  “  what  is  the  reason 
that  I  see  one  of  my  people  in  your  cus¬ 
tody  Mr.  Sergeant?” 

“  He  can  tell  you  how  it  is  if  he 
likes,”  answered  the  poKceman,  “but 
he  chooses  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue,  as  if 
that  would  be  of  any  use  when  the 
matter  comes  to  be  inquired  into  before 
the  magistrate.  They’ll  soon  bring  the 
truth  to  light.  I’ll  be  bound,  and  every 
person  concerned  in  breaking  into  your 
warehouse  may  expect  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  life  unless  they  can  tell  a  good  tale  to 
gammon  the  big  wigs,” 

“  Have  you  any  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  this  *man  was  concerned  in  the 
burglary  ?’* 

“  There  can’t  be  much  doubt  of  his 
being  one  of  them,”  answered  the  police¬ 
man,  “  and  I  rather  tliink  by  this  time 
some  of  my  mates  will  have  found  out 
where  the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  hiding 
themselves.” 

“Daly,”  exclaimed  his  master,  look¬ 
ing  him  full  in  the  face,  “  you  have  heard 
what  this  man  accuses  you  of,  and  are  ’ 

probably  aware  that  we  have  no  real 
foundation  upon  which  to  substantiate  a 
charge.^  On  the  other  hand  a  strict 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  will  be 
made,  so  that  however  dark  and  obscure 
the  affair  may  be  at  present  it  cannot 
remain  so  for  any  long  time.  If  there¬ 
fore  you  are  guilty  confess  it  at  once 

1  and  I  will  take  care  that  the  punishment 
shall  be  as  light  as  the  law  wiU 
permit. 

“  1  beg  your  pardon  sir,”  exclaimed 
the  Serjeant,  “  but  you  must  not  make 
any  promise  to  the  prisoner.” 

“  But  I  have  already  done  so  my  good 
fellow,  and  as  he  knows  my  intention  he 
will  now  declare  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
As  I  have  lost  nothing  I  have  no  wish 
to  inflict  any  very  severe  punishment 
but  would  rather  endeavour  by  pursuing 
a  mild  course  to  withdraw^Fim  from  the 
companionship  of  evil  men;^’ 

“You  seem  to  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  it,  that  I  had  a  hand  in  the 
attempt  that  was  last  night  made  upon 
your  warehouse,”  exclaimed  Daly,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  master. 

“  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  a  subject  where  there 
are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Marlow.  “  At  present,  how 
ever,  tlie  police  seem  to  think  there  is 
good  ground  for  suspecting  that  you 
must  have  had  a  hand  in  the  affair,  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  but  you  have  been  taken  up  on 
the  charge,  and  I  suppose  will  not  regain 
you  liberty  until  the  matter  has  been 
sifted  to  the  very  bottom.” 

“  And  why  should  1  be  suspected  more 
than  any  body  else  in  your  emyloy  ?”  he 
asked. 

“  Because,  unfortunately,  your  charac¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
police  before  you  entered  my  service, 
and  when  I  was  asked  who  was  in  my 
employ,  and  your  name  was  mentioned, 
suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  you.” 

“  And  a  man  is  to  be  accused  of 
this  crime  because  his  character  has  been 
suspected  before  ?” 

“Come,  come,  old  fellow,”  exclaimed 
the  Serjeant,  “it’s  no  use  denying  it 
now  that  you  have  got  into  our  hands. 
We  shall  find  everything  out  in  spite 
of  your  standing  to  it  tliat  yon  are  as 
innocent  as  a  lamb,  and  what’s  more,  it 

. ..  ^ 
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won’t  be  ^ong  before  we  have  your  com¬ 
rades  in  custody.’* 

‘‘Comrades!”  exclaimed  Tom  Daly 
with  surprise. 

‘‘Aye  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  this  job 
■was  to  be  attempted  single  handed  ?” 
asked  the  policeman. 

“  How  many  do  you  suspect  were 
in  it  then  ?” 

“  Three  or  four  at  least,  for  we  saw 
two  of  ’em  escaping  over  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  premises,  and  the  others 
I  suppose  made  their  way  out  of  the 
door  whilst  we  were  after  their  com¬ 
rades.” 

“  Is  there  any  body  that  you  suspect 
in  particular  of  being  concerned  in  this 
robbery  ?”  demanded  the  Daly. 

“  Oh  yes,  I’ve  got  my  eye  upon  one 
of  ’em,”  answered  the  policeman, 
glancing  as  he  spoke  towards  the  place 
where  Thompson  was  sitting. 

“  Then  why  hasn’t  he  been  taken  up 
on  the  charge  as  well  as  me  ?”  demanded 
the  other. 

“  Because  Mr.  Marlow  has  a  notion 
that  I  am  wrong  in  nw  suspicion,” 
answered  the  sergeant,  “  I  however,  am 
pretty  certain  that  I  am  right  enough, 
and  shall  continue  to  make  inquiries 
about  him  till  I  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  matter  home  to  him,” 

,  “  Who  is  the  person  you  mean  ?”  , 
asked  Daly  anxiously. 

“  May  I  tell  liim  sir  ?”  asked  the 
sergeant,  .  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Marlow. 

“  I  had  rather  it  could  have  been 
avoided,”  returned  the  merchant ;  “  but 
as  I  am  certain  the  person  who  has 
been  alluded  to  will  come  out  of  this 
affair  honourably  to  himself,  I  will  no 
longer  object  to  your  mentioning  his 


name.” 

“  Well  ” 


exclaimed  the  sergeant, 
“  then  the  person  I  suspect  is  no  "other 
than  Joseph  Thompson,  the  man  who  is 
now  sitting  at  yonder  desk.” 

“  Great  Heaven !  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?”  cried  the  person  whose 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  so  unexpec¬ 
ted  a  manner.  “  Who  dares  accuse  me,” 
he  continued,  “  of  a  crime  that  I  am 
perfectly  innocent  of  ?” 

“  I  knew  it  would  be  so,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Marlow,  extending  his  hand  to  the 
clerk ;  “  I  was  sure  of  your  innocence, 
my  good  fellow  and  nothing  should  have 


induced  me  to  consent  to  this  ex])lana 
tion,  but  that  I  knew  it  would  be  better 
to  relieve  you  from  suspicion  at  once 
j  than  suffer  you  to  endure  the  odium 
without  being  conscious  of  the  evil 
I  surmises  of  some  persons  who  knew 
i  not  your  honesty  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“  You  do  not  believe  then  that  I  have 
I  been  guilty  of  so  much  base  ingratitude.” 
j  “  As  heaven  is  my  witness  I  do  not,” 

!  answered  Mr.  Marlow.  “  Erom  the  very 
first  ^  moment  when  the  surmise  was 
mentioned  I  resisted  it  by  every  argu¬ 
ment  in  my  power,  and  now  your  own 
positive  denial  assures  me  that  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  lionesty  and  integrity 
have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.” 

“  You  are  riglit  then,”  exclaimed 
Daly,  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  the 
truth ;  ‘‘  for  J oe  Thompson  had  no  more 
to  do  with  breaking  into  your  warehouse 
than  you  had  yourself.  He  never  knew 
that  such  an  attempt  was  to  be  made, 
for  if  he  had,  the  matter  would  have 
been  at  once  exposed  to  the  world.” 

“  Then  you  declare  that  Joseph 
Thompson  h  innocent  of  this  crime  ?” 
said  the  policeman. 

“  Aye,  and  am  ready  to  take  my  oath 
of  it,” 

“  Then,  without  intending  to  do  so,  my 
fine  fellow,  you  have  admitted  that  you 
yourself  were  concerned  in  this  intended 
robbery  vipon  your  master,”  exclaimed 
the  sergeant,  chuckling  at  his  own  per* 
sonal  ingenuity. 

“  What  I  said,”  answered  Daly,  “  was 
not  uttered  quite  so  unguardedly  as  you 
may  fancy.  The  truth  is  I  saw  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  likely  to  get  into  a  scrape,  and 
determined  to  help  him  out  of  it,  though 
by  giving  utterance  to  something  that  I 
knew  would  confirm  the  charge  "that  has 
been  made  against  myself.” 

“Are  we  to  understand,”  asked  Mr. 
Marlow,  “  that  you  admit  having  made 
the  attempt  to  enter  my  warehouse  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  a  robbery  ?” 

“  I  do  admit  it,  sir,”  answ'ered  the 
other. 

“Was  any  other  person  in  it  with 
you  r 

_  “Yes,  there  was  one  person  in  it  be¬ 
side  myself.” 

“  Then  tell  us  who  he  Wcis,”  exclaimed 
the  policeman. 

“  No,  nq,  yoii’ll  never  get  that  out  of 
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me  1  promise  you/’  exclaimed  Tom 
Daly. 

i  “  How  tlieu  are  we  to  believe  that  you 
I  have  spoken  the  truth  in  declaring  that 
I  Joseph  Thompson  is  innocent  ?” 
j ,  “  Its  a  very  difficult  affair  to  take  the 

I  blame  from  an  innocent  man,  or  to  accuse 
I  i  one  that  has  taken,  as  much  trouble  as  I 
j  have  myself,”  returned  Daly.  tiere 
i  am  I  safe  in  your  clutches,  and  as  there 
I  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  getting  ^  out  of 
j  ’em,  wffiy  I  shall  w^ait  for  my  trial,  and 
!  ■  take  whatever  piece  of  good  luck  may 
I  happen  to  turn  up.  Mr.  Marlow  has, 
!  *  however,  promised  to  get  me  as  light  a 
I  jmnishment  as  possible,  so  I  shall  depend 
upon  him,  and  perhaps  after  all,  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  will  only  commit  me  for  three 
or  four  months  as  a  rogue  and  vaga- 
j  bond.” 

You  fancy  you’re  going  to  get  off  very 
easily  then  ?” 

“I  shall  trouble  my  head  very  little 
about  it,”  answered  Daly,  “  for  when 
!  once  a  man  gets  into  a  dilemma  it’s  as 
well  to  be  resigned  to  your  fate  at  once. 
In  this  case,  however,  nothing  was 
stolen  from  the  premises,  and  as  the  go¬ 
vernor  here  has  promised  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  me,  I  suppose  they  wont  want 
to  lay  it  very  heavy  on  me.  A  little  im- 
-  prisonment  I  can  put  up  with  patiently 
enough,  for  after  all  I  shall  hare  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  an  innocent  man  from 
punishment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I 
have  refused  to  peach  against  another 
I  that  has  been  lucky  enough  to  eecape.” 

;  “So  far  he  has  kept  out  of  our  reach,” 
exclaimed  the  policeman,  “  but  its  likely 
we  shall  have  him  fast  enough  before 
long,  and  then  you  must  take  care  that 
he  don’t  turn  round  and  give  information 
that  will  send  you  across  the  water  for 
the  rest  of  your  days.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  are  going  to 
;  make  me  beheve  that,”  said  Tom  Daly, 

I  “  for  chaps  that  belong  to  our  craft  very 
j  rarely  split  against  each  other,  and  even 
i  when  they  do  such  a  thing,  there  must 
^  be  some  very  particular  reason  for  it. 

Now  there  has  never  been  a  quarrel 
j  between  my  comrade  and  myself,  so  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ^vill  ever 
say  a  word  that  would  get  an  old  friend 
:  into  a  scrape.” 

]i  “Rut  we  may  soon  find  out  who  the 


man  was  that  came  here  with  you  last 
night  .^’ 

“  If  you  do,  it  will  be  something  won¬ 
derful,”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  lor  he 
must  be  a  fool  if  he  has  not  taken  him¬ 
self  far  enough  off  from  this  place  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  X  had  fallen  into 
your  hands.  Fellows  that  belong  to  ray 
line  of  life  are  not  so  likelv  to  give  a 
chance  away,  as  you  seem  to  imagine.” 

“  I  would  ask  one  question  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not,  as  you 
may  think  proper,”  said  Mr.  Marlow. 

“  You  were  very  anxious  to  get  employ¬ 
ment  in  my  house,  and  I  would  know 
whether  it  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  committing  a  robbery  ?” 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  it  was,” 
answered  the  other.  “  I  fancied  nothing 
could  be  easier,  if  I  could  once  get  em¬ 
ployment  here,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  that  I  asked  Thompson  to  try  what 
he  coidd  do  for  me.  He  little  suspected 
what  notions  I  had  in  my  head,  and  in 
a  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  from 
him  that  I  was  to  succeed  him  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  employer.  So  now 
you  have  heard  the  whole  truth  of  me, 
let  what  may  happen  through  it,  and  all 
I  want  to  say  is,  that  Joseph  Thompson 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  intended  rob-  I 
bery.  All  was  planned  by  myself  and 
another  comrade,  who  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  escape.  I  however,  have 
fallen  into  your  hands,  and  whatever  } 
punishment  I  may  be  sentenced  to,  will  I 
be  richly  deserved,  because  I  ought  to 
have  made  my  escape  while  there  was  an 
opportunity.” 

The  sergeant  having  heard  him  thus 
far,  requested  Mr.  Marlow  to  follow 
them  to  the  Police  Court  without 
delay. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tom  Daly  was  no  sooner  taken  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  bur-  ' 
glary  upon  the  premises  of  his  employer,  i 
than,  finding  that  the  evidence  against  j 
him  was  conclusive,  he  confessed  the  j 
crime,  but  resolutely  refused  to  say  a  ^ 
word  to  denounce  those  who  had  assisted 
him.  The  next  morning  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  before  a  magistrate  for  examina¬ 
tion,  when  he  made  the  same  admission. 
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and  learning  from  what  passed  that  sonic 
snspicion  liad  been  entertained  against 
Ttompsovi  he  declared  most  solemnly 
ihnt  he  had  not  participated 
slhhtest-  degree  in  the  intended 

“  They’ve  nabbed  me,  your  worship, 
l,e  said,  ■“  and  as  it’s  plain  enough  to  be 
seen  that  tlic  gaum  s  all  up.  1  vc  con¬ 
fessed  my  own  guilt,  and  d  s  ody  fair 

tluit  I  should  help  an 
of  the  scra).c.  Joe  Thompson  lit 

consulted  about  the  affair  J 

had  a  notion  that  he  was  “““  Je  trusted 
witli  the  secret,  audit  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  suffer  tor  it,  when  he  would 
most  likely  have  been  the  first  one  _  to 
iXmi  Ml .  Marlow  of  what  was  going 

I  tliink,”  said  the  magistrate,  jdress 
ino*  himself  to  the  policeman  who  had 

made  the  charge,  “you  ^ 

more  persons  than  one  on  the 
Xn  yon  made  the  ihscoTery  ftat  they 

had  been  broken  into.  . 

«rm  almost  certain,  your  worshi]^, 

there  were  two,  if  not  three  others, 

answered  the  man.  ovnlslmed 

«  There  were  two  others,  exclaimed 

Daly ;  “but  I  hope  they’ll 
quite  so  easily  as  I  TO. 

Xe  I  don’t  mean  to  teU  f /tody,  but  1 
dare  say  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
they’ll  be  found  out  at  some  other 
of  this  kind.  For  my  own  part  I  M- 
knowledge  that  I  des/rve  whatever  ma^ 
hannen  and  now,  when  it  s  too  late  x 
She  mischief  tlmt  follows  those  who 
give  way  to  drinking  to  the  excess  that 

^ ''“Yon  should  have  thought  of  this 

before,”  observed  the  -Hgd 

“  And  so  I  did  think  of  it,  replied 

the  other,  “but  drinking  is  one  of  the 
habits  that  a  man  l&e  me  P™  t  g®t  rid 
of.  I  used  to  laugh  at  people  when  tbev 
preached  temperance  to  me,  and  refused 
to  take  the  pledge  though  } 
good  it  did  to  ^1  those  that  W  fme^ 

sworn  strong  drinks,  y?* 
pan’f  be  helned  now,  and  all  i  nope  is 

S  the  waJning  won’t  he  «  away 
upon  those  that  may  read  what  i  am 

^^“Sl^iiope,”  observed  thc^  magis¬ 
trate  “  that  they  will  also  bear  in  mind 
the  fearful  condition  to 

rXoed  yourself.  The  punishment  that 

awaits  you  is  dreadful  to  contemplate. 


Y^^l^nnSStlMybrto  ever  deprived 
of  your  liberty  ;  the  ties  of  family 

friendship  are  completely  seveied,  and  in 
a  foreign  land,  far  away  from  your  own 

country,  you  will  pass  the  rest  of  your 
miserafie^xistence  in  hopeless  slavmT. 

Such  is  the  punishment  pf  crime,  whic  , 
iu  too  many  instances,  is  produced  by  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  drink. 

“  That’s  very  true,  sir,”  answepd  the 
nrisoner,  “  there’s  no  occasion  to  tell  me 
St  to  expect ;  but  I  hope  my  word 
will  be  taken  for  it  that  Thompson  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  business. 

“His  master  has  made  no  charp 

against  him,”  replied  the 
“  and  I  therefore  suppose  he  is  satished 

that  he  is  innocent.  I  trust 
that  this  warmng  will  not  he  thro 
awav  unon  him,  for  it  has  been  hmted  to 
me  that  he,  like  yourself  has  been  a 
drunkard,  and  surely  this  lesson  wiU  no 
be  easily  forgotten  when  he  pes  the 

d?eadJstateAf  suffering  to  which  you 

have  been  reduced. 

“  Your  worship,”  exclaimedThompson, 

who  was  in  the  court,  “I  toe  ^ready 

seen  my  error,  and  am  '^®Y''Xsuto^a 
amends  for  my  paat  life,  by  ^pursuiUo  a 

better  and  a  steadier  course.  ^ 

«  Tliis  man,”  answered  the  magistrate, 
“has  completely  exonerated 
mittine  that  he  was  afraid  ot  mention 
the  intended  robbery,  under  an 
inmression  that  yon  would  hap  imme- 
Sly  communicated  «ie/“Yo  »Xn 
master.  I  am  glad  to  hear  ‘f>  JV®" 
once  men  have  resolved  upon  pM^dcr, 
i“s  to  too  likely  that  muriier  vyiU 
Mow  in  the  event  of  discoverv  ta  aug 

place,  while  they  are  engaged  m  tliti 

“■^ifiXoShX'been  so  in  the  present 
case  ”  exclaimed  Daly,  “  tor  I  was  armed 

tohabraceof  loaded  Pistols,  and  had 

Mr  Marlow  or  any  of  his  people  ai 
» veto  me,  I  should  have  shot  them 
vXut  hesitation,  rather  than  run  the 

risk  of  being  givo“ /P ‘VTuv  ^te  fhe 
had  as  my  case  is,  I  have  at  ™o  “e 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  t  tbe 

blood  of  a  tellow-creatnre  to  answer 

you  seem  to  be 

for  the  imst,”  observed  the  magistrate, 
Xd  1  Lpe  when  this  affi»  comes 

to  he  made  piiMic  it  >m11  act 
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as  a  salutary  warniug  to_  tEose  who  are 
addicted  to  the  same  vicious  courses  as 

you  have  been.”  n  55  ^  i 

“And  if  I  conduct  myself  well,  asKed 

Daly,  I  suppose  tbereTl  be  a  cliance 
of  my  punisj^ment  being  lessened  ?  _ 

“  t  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  that  kind, 
answered  the  other,  “for  whatever  doom 
you  are  sentenced  to  by  the  judge  who 
tries  you,  will  be  as  a  punishment  for 
your  past  evil  deeds.  There  is,  however, 
a  power  given  to  chose  to  whose  care 
you  will  be  consigned,  and  if  your  peni¬ 
tence  seems  to  be  really  sincere,  you 
may,  after  some  length  of  time,  obtain 
some  slight  remittance  of  your  sentence. 
But  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  you  be  permitted  to  return  to 
native  land.  However,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  are  no  longer  the  hardener 
villain  you  were,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
your  prison,  1  trust  you  will  ask  pardon 
'for  the  many  crimes  you  have  been 
guilty  of  against  the  laws  of  Heaven,  as 

well  as  man.”  ii  •  i  -i? 

“  Well,”  lie  replied,  I  thmk  if  ever 

I  was  to  be  at  Uberty  again,  I  should 
lead  a  different  sort  of  life  to  what  i 
have  been  used  to.  I  don  t  see  things 
as  I  did,  so  if  Mr.  Marlow  will  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  mercy,  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  sent  abroad  for  the  rest  of  my 

It’s  not  for  me  to  say  how  the  judge 
will  act  under  such  circumstances, 
answered  his  worship;  “but  yon  must 
remember  your  crime  is  one  ot  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and^  therefoi^e 
requires  the  heaviest  punishment,  m 
order  to  deter  others  from  pnrsumg  a 
similar  course.  The  prosecutor  will 
to-morrow,  follow  his  own  notions  upon 
the  subject,  and  if  he  should  do  so,  and 
vour  penitence  appears  to  be  sincere,  it 
may  probably  weigh  favourably  when 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  pronounced 
upon  yon.  Yet  no  expectations  ought 
to  be  indulged  in,  for  the  offence  is  a 
very  heinous  one,  and  must  be  pnni^ea 
with  extreme  severity.  I  will  now  hear 
what  the  witnesses  have  to  say,  and  when 
their  depositions  have  ^  been  made,  i 
1  shall  commit  yon  forthwith  for  trial,  at 
the  next  sessions. 

'  The  various  witnesses  were  then  exa- 

mined,  and  as  their  “T?. 

with  the  confession,  left  no  doubt  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt,  he  was  sent  to  New¬ 


gate  to  await  his  trial.  In^  the  folbw- 
ing  week  he  was  arraigned|||r  the  bur- 
glkw,  and  on  being  ^led  upon, 
pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Marlow  then 
stepped  forward,  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  mercy ;  but  the  judge 
could  see  no  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  case,  and  in  a  feeling  address  to 
the  prisoner,  sentenced  him  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.  Daly  was  then  removed 
from  the  bar,  and  in  less  i^than  a  month 
afterwards  was,  with  between  two  and 
three  hundred  convicts,  on  his  voyage 
to  that  far  distant  land  in  which  he  was 
doomed  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of 
his  miserable  existence,  in  hopeless  sla¬ 
very  and  exile.  Such,  reader,  _was  the 
fate  of  a,  man,  who  but  for  his  intem¬ 
perance  might  have  been  an  honour  and 
an  example  to  his  fellow  beings  I 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  Mr. 
Marlow  to  his  wife,  on  hearing  that  the 
convict  had  taken  his  final  departure, 

“  but  the  fate  of  poor  Tom  Daly  grieves 
me  very  much.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
'  worthless,  abandoned  scoundrel,  but  at 
:  the  last  he  showed  such  unequivocal 
j  si^iis  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  that  I 
:  really  think  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
'  afforded  him  he  would  have  led  a  very 

different  sort  of  life.” 

“  There  is  no  chance  then,  yon  tninK:, 
of  his  ever  being  permitted  to  return  to 
England  ?”  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 
i  “  1  am  quite  certain  he  never  will, 

'  answered  her  husband  ;  “  nor  do  I  snp- 
^  pose  he  will  wish  to  do  so,  when  once 
i  he  gets  used  to  the  country  he  is 
I  to.  He  will  there  form  new,  and  it  is 
*  to  be  hoped  better  acquaintances,  and 
j  will  hardly  wish  to  return  to  his  native  , 
land,  where  his  crimes  would  render  him  | 

^  an  outcast  from  society.”  j 

“  And  what  do  you  thmk  of  Thomp-  . 
son?”  asked  Mrs.  Marlow; ;  ‘Hs  he  still  ; 
on  to  your  sntisfectioii  ? 

“I  have  now  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  him,”  repUed  Marlow ; 
“and  judging  by  his  conduct  ot  late, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  reformation  is 
Tiermanent.  He  is  now  righBy  adhering 
to  the  pledge,  and  it  is  no  httle  gratifi- 
I  cation  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  more 
'  steady  or  sober  man  in  my  employment 
than  Joseph  Thompson.” 

“But,”  observed  his  wife,  Jie  nas 
relapsed  two  or  three  times^ 
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**So  he  has/’  replied  Mr.  Marlow, 
;  but  now,*|ie  at  length,  sees  the  folly  he 
I  has  be  311  guilty  of,  and  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  he  is  beyond  the 
power  of  temptation.  Indeed,  so  great 
IS  my  confidence  in  him,  that  if  he  goes 
on  a  little  longer  as  he  has  been  doing 
of  late,  I  shall  give  him  a  small  share 
,  in  my  business,  as  a  token  of  appro¬ 
bation.” 

“Have  you  told  him  of  your  inten¬ 
tion  ?”  she  asked. 

“At  present  he  knows  nothing  about 
it,  ”  answered  her  husband,  “  for  I  want 
his  reformation  to  be  caused  by  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  and  not  %  the  temptation 
of  a  reward.  Already  I  feel  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  deserving  of  all  my  con¬ 
fidence,  and  if  matters  go  on  as  tney  do 
now,  I  sliall  take  him  in  as  a  partner, 

I  on  the  day  that  witnesses  the  marriage  of 
I  our  children.” 

i  “  Which  will  be  within  a  fortnight,” 

1  observed  Mrs.  Edwards.  “Ah,  well, 

■  well,  who  would  have  tholight  a  few 
;  years  ago,  that  I  should  see  such  happi- 
!  ness  in  your  family,  as  that  with  which 
'  you  are  now  blessed.” 

“Nor  would  you  have  seen  it,  my 
good  old  friend,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow, 
taking  her  hand,  “  but  for  my  determina¬ 
tion  to  break  myself  of  a  habit  that 
had  brought  myself  and  my  family  to 
ruin.  Had  I  continued  a  drunkard,  all 
the  blessings  I  now  enjoy  would  have 
been  denied  me.” 

“And  I  too,”  answered  the  old  lady, 
“  should  have  been  deprived  of  the 
happiness  which  you  have  so  kindly 
afforded  me.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  my  kindness,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Marlow,  “  for  how  can  I 
I  do  enough  to  recompence  you  for  an  act 
j  that  I  never  can  forget.  We  have  now 
!  an  abundance  of  the  world’s  best  bles- 
'  sings,  but  you,  as  well  as  myself,  must 
recollect  one  morning,  when  but  for  your 
interference,  n^  wife  and  children  must 
have  been  without  food.” 

“  Aye,”  answered  the  old  lady,  “  but 
I  would  rather  not  think  of  those  days 
of  sorrow  and  misery.  Besides,  if  I 
!  happened  on  one  occasion  to  do  you 
a  little  kindness,  recollect  how  kindlv 
;  you  have  since  repaid  me  for  it. 
From  that  hour,  I  have  shared  your 
home,  and  been  treated  as  a  mother, 

,  rather  than  as  a  poor  stranger,” 
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“And  think  you  there  could  have 
been  a  greater  Iiappiness  than  I  have 
experienced  tluough  having  you  amongst 
us  ?”  demanded  Mr,,  Marlow.  “  Grati¬ 
tude  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  life, 
and  base  indeed  should  - 1  have  been 
had  I  neglected  the  generous  friend  who 
1  came  forward  in  the  hour  of  need,  when 
it  seemed  that  all  the  world  had  for¬ 
saken  me.” 

“Besides,”  observed  Mrs.  Marlow, 
“  the  acquaintance  has  been  a  most 
fortunate  one  for  all  of  us,  so  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  which  our  friend  speaks  is  can¬ 
celled.  I  have  always  found  in  her  a 
kind  companion,  and  my  constant 
gratitude  is  due  for  the  lucky  chance 
that  led  to  our  acquaintance.  And  our 
children;  too,  have  derived  no  little 
advantage  from  one  whom  they  have 
learned  to  regard  as  a  relative.” 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  laughed  the  good 
old  lady ;  “  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
having  done  so  much  for  me,  but  must 
needs  make  it  appear  that  you  are  the 
persons  who  have  derived  the  most  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  connexion  that  chance 
brought  about.  However,  I  will  not  de¬ 
prive  you  of  a  pleasure  that  seems  to  af¬ 
ford  you  so  much  satisfaction,  so  have  it 
your  own  war,  my  dear  friends,  and  be 
assured  that  I  am  grateful  for  all  the 
kindness  you  have  so  generously  heaped 
upon  me.” 

“  Weil,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marlow,  rising 
from  his  seat,  “  since  you  delight  in 
dwelling  so  much  on  our  praise,  1  shall 
leave  you  to  settle  this  matter  with  ray 
wife  •  who  by-the-by  would  rather  not 
hear  anything  more  upon  this  subject. 
Continue  with  us,  my  dear  madam,  and 
share  with  us  our  good  fortune,  as  you 
have  done  for  the  last  few  years.” 

Saying  this,  he  took  his  departure, 
leaving  the  two  ladies  to  talk  over  the 
affair  by  themselves. 

%  %  % 

We  have  thus  seen  the  happy  family 
of  Mr.  Marlow  rise  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty  to  an  exalted  station 
in  life,  though  his  own  merits  and  the 
rectitude  of  nis  conduct.  On  the  day 
which  had  been  named,  his  daughter 
gave  her  hand  to  young  Mr.  Bellamy, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  before  the 
same  altar,  Frank  Marlow  was  married 
to  the  heiress  of  one  of  the  richest 
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merchants  in  the  City  of  London.  Of 
course^  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  the 
greatest  happiness  was  infused  into  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  were  most  nearly 
and  dearly  concerned  Shortly  after  re 
turning  home  from  church,  the  two 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides  left  town 
to  pass  the  honeymoon  with  their  re¬ 
spective  friends  in  the  country ;  and 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Marlow  were  thus  left  to 
indulge  their  own  happy  anticipations  of 
the  joyous  career  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  awaited  their  children.  And 
good  Mrs.  Edwards,  too, — the  friend 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  them  when 
most  tl^ey  stood  in  need  of  her  services 
— was  not  one  of  the  least  happy  on  this 
felicitous  occasion  She  had  long  fore¬ 
seen  the  success  which  would  reward 
the  honourable  exertions  of  her  friends, 
nor  did  she  forget  to  remind  them  at 
this  period,  of  the  prediction  of  the 


gipsy  woman,  who  in  Richmond  Park 
had  foretold  the  happy  destiny  that 
awaited  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
laughed  at  her  credulity,  for  the  old 
lady  was  not  -without  her  share  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  most  firmly  did  she  believe 
the  Eohemian  oracle  must  have  been 
deeply  read  in  the  dark  pages  of  human 
destiny. 

Six  years  afterwards  Mr.—  or  rather 
let  us  call  him  Alderman  Marlow,  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  his  brother 
citizens,  to  the  highest  honour  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  He  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  year  of  office  that  a 
profitable  situation  became  vacant,  he 
exerted  himself  in  favour  of  Joseph 
Thompson,  and  obtained  it  for  him  as  a 
mark  of  his  favour  and  esteem,  for  the 
steady  conduct  he  had  pursued  during 
the  latter  few  years  of  his  life. 


THE  END. 


'i.  i. 
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